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Sketch of the Sheep Husbandry of Dumfries-shire; obligingly com- 
municated by a Gentleman well acquainted with that Branch of 
Rural Business. 


‘ie Cheviot breed of sheep has been long established in the 
grazing districts of Dumfries-shire, though it is only within these 
tuirty years, or somewhat less, that much attention has been paid 
to their improvement, in regard to shape and fleece. Inthe stormy 
and highland parts of the county, they have now in a great mea- 
sure supplanted the short, or black-faced breed, which, though not 
yet entirely exterminated, will likely be so in the course of a few 
years. ‘The properties which this latter breed possesses, in being 
naturally better adapted toa poor soil, coarse pasture, and cold 
climate, in a highland district, are confessed by those who have 
had an opportunity of comparing them with the Cheviot breed ; 
and it is owing to the superior value of their wool alone, that 
the latter are so universally adopted, in preference to their more 
hardy predecessors. The properties of the black-faced sheep are 
valuable and numerous. ‘That breed, being naturally possessed 
of a more hardy, vigorous, and active constitution, and being less 
affected by the changes and inclemencies of the seaon, is satis- 
fied with a coarser pasture ; is more easily fed or fattened than 
the Cheviot breed; and, excepting the drezy, is not in general 
so much subject to disease. But these natural advantages, which 
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138 Sketch of the Sheep Husbandry of Dumfries-shire. June 
render this breed so peculiarly well adapted to an elevated range of 
pasture, and a cok climate, are greatly overbalanced, in the judge- 
ment of the grazier, by the marked superiority which the Cheviot 
breed acquires by the fineness and value of their fleece; and, as 
the fleece now constitutes a very considerable proportion in the 
value of a sheep, this circumstance must determine the cause in 
their favour. ‘The comparative value of the wool of the Cheviot, 
to that of the black-faced breed, is nearly as three to one, or 75 
per cent. higher than the other. 

The most common practice, and the one considered to be the 
most profitable mode of stock-management, pursued in the graz- 
ing districts of this county, is to keep what is termed a breeding, 
or ewe stock. On some farms, lying in very elevated situations 
towards the sources of the rivers in the northern and eastern 
boundaries of the county, and which are liable to be stormed 
during winter, a wedder stock, or a considerable proportion of 
the flock of that description, is esteemed more advantageous to 
the owner, as this kind of stock is better qualified for enduring 
the labour and fatigue of searching for food amid snow, and o- 
ther inclemencies of the weather, to which, in these situations, 
they are exposed during the winter months. Where aewe stock 
is kept, the best ewe lambs of the season, with the necessary num- 
ber of tup lambs for breeding, are selected, of a number propor- 
tioned to the quantity of stock sold off yearly, or of such as deaths 
and other casualties may render necessary, in order to renew the 
number so disposed of, and maintain a full stock upon the farm. 
‘These are usually burnt on the face with a hot iron, marked in the 
ear, and stamped with the owner’s letter or cypher, and some- 
times with ail these, in order more clearly to ascertain and identi- 
fy the property of the owner. The remainder of the lambs are 
sold to dealers in the country, to graziers from England, or to 
farmers in the neighbourhood ‘who do not keep a regular breed- 
ing stock. Such of the male stock of lambs not intended to 
be kept for rams, are castrated about the middle or end of May ; 
but the sooner this severe, but necessary, operation is performed, 
the less danger may be apprehended, if the weather is favourable. 
The lambs are allowed to suck their dams until the middle of July, 
or beginning of August, when they are in good condition for be- 
ing presented in the markets, or even fit for the shambles. The 
principal markets for lambs, resorted to by farmers in this coun- 
ty, are the annual fairs held at St Boswells on the 18th of July, 
at Langholm on the 26th of that month, and at Lockerby on the 
14th of August. 

When lambs are weaned, such as are not retained as 2 
part of the breeding stock, are commonly divided into a 
ots, 
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lots, assorted according to sex, size, and external appearance. 
About two thirds, or sometimes three fourths, of the wedder 
lambs of the best bone and shape, are selected from the rest, 
which constitute the principal and most numerous lot of lambs 
the farmer has to dispose of. A second, or inferior lot, is 
in like manner picked out from those which remain, after the 
best wedder lambs have been taken out. A parallel lot of 
ewe lambs is selected from those of that sex, after the necessary 
number for the breeding stock have been taken out, which forms 
the third lot ; and the remainder of both ewe and wedder lambs 
forms the fourth lot, which consists of the most diminutive or 
weakly and ill-shaped lambs of both sexes. 

Towards the end of June, or early in July, such of the ewe 
stock as have lambs are separated from the hogs and those of 
the stock which have not lambs. ‘The former are allowed to 
graze and suckle their lambs upon the richest pasture and 
best grass on the farm, until the lambs are weaned. ‘The other 
division, immediately upon this separation, are washed, by forc- 
ing them to leap into, and swim across a natural pool of water, 
or an artificial one formed for the purpose. ‘This is repeated three 
or four times, till the fleece has been properly drenched or cleans- 
ed with water, in order to extract from the wool the eke, * dried 
tar, moss, dung, and other extraneous substances which may ad- 
here to the fleece. If the weather continue dry for two or three 
days after they have been washed, the fleece will be perfectly dry 
for the operation of shearing. Much dexterity and address is 
displayed in performing this operation properly. Formerly, when 
the price of wool had not advanced to the present high rates, this 
part of sheep economy was performed in a very slovenly and 
imperfect manner,—the principal aim of the storemaster being, 
to strip the fleece from the back of the animal with the smallest 
trouble and at the least expense ; while, in attending to these ob- 
jects, the waste of wool, and the appearance of the sheep, were 
very little if at all regarded. Particular attention, however, is now 
paid, by all judicious stock-farmers, to the manner in which this o+ 
peration is performed. They are shorn more neatly and carefully, 
in an equal and uniform depth of wool over the whole body, by 
which means there is less waste of the fleece, while the shape 
and external appearance of the flock is thereby greatly meliorated. 
The fleeces are wrapped up in oblong rolls, with the inner or 
shorn side turned outward. When shorn, they are stamped with 
boiling tar or pitch, with the proprietor’s particular letter phi 

pher, 


* Eke, or yolk, is a term used to denote a kind of wax, or greasy 
substance, which is naturally produced in the wool of all sheep. 
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pher, on a certain part of the body, according to the fancy of the 
owner, or different agt of the sheep. 

After clipping, this part of the flock is pastured upon the high- 
est and coarsest parts of the farm, or places most commonly co- 
vered with snow during winter, for the remaining summer 
months. In the course of this pasturage, should the season 
prove favourable, and the herbage abundant, they usually ac- 
quire a good habit of body, and some of them are fit to be slaugh- 
tered, by the latter end of the season; at least, such of them as 
are come to age are in excellent condition for turnip-feeding in 
the ensuing winter. 

‘The ewes that had lambs are generally fhorn after the lambs have 
been weaned, though it is the cuftom with fome farmers to fhear 
them much earlier, conceiving their own intere(t, and the im- 
provement of their flocks, to be thereby promoted. By fhearing 
at an early period of the feafon, there is lefs lofs of wool; for 
the fleece, in a fhort time, naturally becomes loofe and ragged, 
and liable to be torn off by every bufh and brier with which it 
‘comes in contact ; befides, if the weather prove warm and ful- 
try, the flocks thrive better when {tripped of their fleece, than 
when f{weating under a cumberfome burthen of warm wool. On 
the contrary, fhould the weather prove cold, chill, and piercing, 
after the flocks have been newly fhorn, the confequence is fome- 
times fatal. 

The practice of milking ewes after lambs are weaned, which, 
in former times, was ufually continued for the fpace of fix or 
eight weeks, is ftill purfued on many farms. But this per- 
nicious cuftom is now faft getting into difufe ; as the fatigue, 
reftraint, and want of freedom to purfue thofe natural inftinéts 
and propenfities peculiar to the fpecies, which this cuftom occa- 
fions, are obferved to weaken the conftitution, retard the growth 
and improvement of the animal, and particularly to diminifh the 
quantity of wool in the fleece. If, to all thefe, we add the expenfe 
of hiring fervants for the purpofe, it will be found, that the pofi- 
tive lofles attendant thereupon are not balanced by any advantages 
refulting from fuch a practice. 

After the lambs have been weaned, and the ewes milked for some 
time, where that custom is still persisted in, the whole flock are a- 
gain suffered to depasture together, except in situations where 
wedders are kept, which are commonly stationed in a flock by them- 
selves, on the most rugged and least sheltered part of the farm. It is 
the practice with some, to separate the lambs or hogs from the 
older and more robust classes of the flock, and allow them, from 
that period, to occupy the most fertile amd best sheltered a 
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of the sheep walk. But experience seems now to have decided, 
that these are uniformly more healthy, when suffered to pasture 
at large, and enjoy the range of walk allowed to the older sheep 
of the flock. By the former mode, they may acquire a better 
habit of body, or be in better condition ; but, by the latter, they 
are subject to less disease. Exercise, as well as rest, is neces- 
sary for performing the functions of nature, and for the enjoy- 
ment of health, as pointed out to us by the conduct of the inferior 
animals. By those who have attended carefully to the habits 
and instincts of sheep, it is observed, that a certain range of 
pasture is traversed by them daily, when suffered to follow their 
natural propensities ; and that when they are either curbed in their 
customary walk, or urged. to travel more than they usually per- 
form from instinct, their health and improvement are so far ob- 
structed. Inthe morning, they spontaneously descend in a regular 
progress from the summits of the mountains, or most elevated 
part of their pasture, to the bottom of the valleys or lower 
grounds, where they graze during the first part of the day, oc- 
casionally resting and feeding as nature prompts them. At noon 
they again gradually and leisurely begin to ascend the rising 
grounds, until they reach the summit about sunset ; on the driest 
parts of which, they always choose to repose during the night, 
when the weather is mild and calm. When the weather is rough 
and boisterous, and more particularly during a storm in winter, 
this progress is usually reversed. These observations, it should 
be remarked, are only applicable to the active and hardy breeds of 
mountain sheep: those of another conser possess habits and 
dispositions, which vary considerably from these now mentioned. 

About Michaelmas, the oldest and most unpromising of the 
flock, particularly those with a coarse or light fleece, or any way 
defective, are drafted from the others, and sold off generally to 
graziers from England, to jobbers, or to farmers in the arable 
districts, to be kept through winter, or to be fed on turnips for 
the shambles. The age of a sheeff, like most other granivorous 
animals, may be readily known during the first four yeare, by the 
form and appearance of the fore teeth. By the time they get to 
be six years old, or upwards, these generally become longer, thin, 
slender, ill set, and not so smooth and close at the extremities. 
Where they are accustomed to feed on turnips, they are frequent- 
ly completely pulled out, or worn down to the gums, ‘The ex- 
ternal shape and appearance, is likewise considerably altered. 
Their form is not so smooth and plunyp, the carcase bones become 
more prominent, the belly is broke down, and the tail not so full 
and bushy, and their fleece, in general, more thin, short, and less 
Vigorous in its growth, Besides these natural signs, some stock- 
Kk 3 masters 
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masters have a practice of burning those lambs kept for breeding 
with 4 particular cypher on the face, or mark in the ear, different 
from the general stock mark, which is changed each year; so that 
the age of any individual sheep of the flock, or how long it has 
been kept, may be readily ascertained. ‘Thus the whole stock of 
lambs kept in one season, may be recognized by this distinction ; 
and may in a similar manner be sold off in the same season ;, though 
the same age among animals, as well as the human race, does not 
always indicate uniform or corresponding symptoms of decay. In 
some of the neighbouring counties, I understand, it is customary 
to make a Aenilar draft from their ewe stock in the spring months, 
These are sold off under the denomination of great ewes, or ewes 
with lamb.. ‘This practice gives the farmer an opportunity of 
drafting his stock to better purpose, or of judging what part of 
his flock it is most proper to dispose of, after having undergone 
the severe trial of winter. 

About this period, the rams are feparated from the ewes, and 
kept apart with great care until Martnmas. During this time, 
they are well fed, having turnips given them while confined in the 
night; and fome farmers teed them with hay and corn before they 
are put to the ewes. As the ewes generally begin to take the ram 
about that period, by preventing their intercourfe for a few weeks 
longer, when they are all in feafon, the eniuing breed of lambs is 
of a more unitorm age and growth, while there is a better pro- 
fpe& of, grafs and frefh herbsge for the dams to nourifh their 
lambs in the fpring mouths. But, previous to the rams being 
turned to the ewes, a feparation is made of the younger from 
the older ewe ftock, particularly thofe which have been once fhorn, 
or in their fecond year ; and fometimes of the moft weakly and 
leaft improved of thofe twice thorn. Thefe are kept from the 
rams about ten days longer than the older ewes, in order to fecure 
the advantages above mentioned in a {till higher degree ; for, by 
the time that they come to drop their lambs about the end of A- 
pril or beginning of May, a milder feafon and more plentiful fup- 
ply of grafs may be expected. In fome inftances, thefe young 
ewes are kept entirely from the ram for the feafon, This practice 
is accompanied with~dcveral advantages; allowing them to rife 
to a larger fize and bone, and to be in a better condition for 
rearing lambs the following feafon. Befides, this mode of ma- 
nagement will contribute to raife a greater quantity of wool; as 
young fheep who have no lambs are always obferved ‘to carry a 
weightier fleece than thofe who have them. ‘The want of a lamb, 
on the other hand, forms a confiderable drawback upon the pro- 
fits of the farmer, The lambs or hogs of the firft feafon are com- 
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monly allowed to pafture along with the ewes, as it feldom hap- 
pens that they take the ram at that early period of their age. 

The proportion of ewes put to one ram is generally from forty 
to fixty, and in fome inftances even more. When the rams are 
come to age, and in good condition, the laft proportion will be 
found moft proper. When a farmer becomes poflefled of a very 
valuable ram, of fuperior fhape, fleece, and other properties, it is 
a common practice, in order to fecure the greateft benefit from 
fuch an advantage, to feleét a fuitable proportion of the handfom- 
eft ewes of his flock, to which the ram is turned out; and they 
are kept feparate from the reft of the flock until they have all 
been impregnated. In confequence of this mode of management, 
the lambs produced by any particular ram may all be diftinguith- 
ed next feafon. But the advantages derived from fuch experi- 
ments might be rendered {till more valuable, if this mode of 
crofling the breed was properly followed out; for, according to 
the ftatement given by Dr Parry, in his account of the Merino 
breed of fheep, communicated to the Board of Agriculture, a 
fa&t feems to be afcertained, of great importance to the breed- 
ers of ftock ;—namely, that, by putting a ram of the Merino 
breed to any fine-woolled ewe of a different breed, and carry- 
ing on the experiment by again putting the female progeny, 
from fuch a crofs, to the fame ram, or breeding in and in, as it 
is termed, the lambs produced after the fourth crofs, conduct- 
ed in this manner, will produce wool equally fine as that of the 
parentram. It feems to be the opinion of the fame ingenious 
writer, who has been in the habit of making very accurate expe- 
riments in crofles of this kind, that the progeny produced from 
fuch croffes have a ftronger refemblance to the parent ram, in re- 
{pe to the quality of the fleece ; and to the dam, in refpect to 
fhape and proportion. If thefe obfervations are well found: d, they 
may be of confiderable ufe to the ftore-farmer, in conducting the 
future improvements of his flock. ‘There is great {cope given for 
improvement in the different breeds of fheep. Much has already 
been effected by attention and perfeverance ; but a great deal re- 
mains {till to be performed. 

Previous to the rams being turned to the ewes, the whole flock 
intended to be kept through winter is fubjeéted to. the procefs of 
{mearing, beginning with the hogs, or youngeft part of the flock, 
till the whole has been regularly gone over. ‘The utility andi ad- 
vantages refulting from this tedious and laborious operation 
management, have been often called in quettion, but the con: 
and uniform practice of ftore-farmers, in this and the ne) .f:bo 
counties, may be adduced as a flrong proof of its beielic. 
fe&ts; for men are naturally quickfighted enough to obierv= and 
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purfue their own interefts where they are at full liberty to do fo; 
though, at the fame time, it muft be admitted, that prejudices, 
particularly for cuftoms of long ftanding, are deeply rooted in the 
b-eafts of men, and not eafily eradicated. 

It has been urged by the advecates for this practice, that a cer- 
tain proportion of tar, mixed with butter, or other oily fubftances, 
applied to the fkin of a fheep, operates as a powerful {pecific in 
preventing and removing cutaneous difeafes, to which theep are 
frequently fubject ;—that it deftroys vermin, which naturally breed 
and find fhelter under the warm covert of the fleece ;—that, from 
the oily and refinous nature of the compofition, it promotes the 
warnith and comfort of the animal during cold weather, and pre- 
vents rain and fnow from penetrating to its fkin and injuring its 
health ;—and that fuch a compofition, when properly formed and 
applied, encourages the growth, and enlarges the quantity, while 
it improves the quality of the fleece, and confequently enhances 
the value of the flock, 

On the other hand, it has been objected by thofe who oppofe 
this practice, that thefe fuppofed advantages are rather imaginary 
than fairly deducible from experience and fas; and they even af- 
firm, that the practice is foilowed by effeéts the very reverfe of 
what it is {tated to produce. In fupport of their opinion, they 
infift, that the fpreading of fuch a compofition on the fkin of 
a fheep, and the opening of the wool in the act of laying it on, 
tends rather to tlarve than minifter to the comfort of the animal, 
by admitting the rain or fnow more freely to drench the fleece and 
fkin with external moiiture ;--that the growth and quality of the 
wool is very materially injured by the application of fuch a cauttic 
and corrofive fubftance as tar ;—that it gives a tinge to the fleece 
which no future procefs of wafhing can thoroughly extract; and 
which, in the manufacturing proceds, renders it unfit for imbibing 
thofe bright and elegant tints which, in its native ftate of purity, 
it would otherwife ailume ;—that other fubftances, not poffefling 
thefe injurious qualities, might be fubftituted, apd at a much leis 
expenfe ;—and that, though fome of the advantages pleaded in 
behalf of the practice fhould be granted, they are more than out- 
weighed by the labour and expenfe incurred in performing fuch an 
operation. 

Whether the arguments produced by the advocates for fmear- 
ing, or thofe who condemn the practice, are allowed to have moft 
weight, it muft naturally be inferred from the general and conti- 
nued perfeverance of ftore-farmers in fuch a cultom, through all 
the Highland diftriéts where theep hufbandry has been longett 
purfued, and beft underflood, that fomething of the kind is necef- 
jary. Until fuch time, however, as fome other mode of manage- 
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ment, or fome other compofition equally efficacious in promoting 
the beneficial purpofes of that at prefent ufed, and divetted of its 
hurtful qualities, fhall be difcovered, to the fatisfaGtion of the farms 
er, the prefent practice is likely to continue. Men are not apt to 
abandon a practice, acknowledged, in many refpects, to be faluta- 
ty, for the fanciful fpeculations cf a theorilt, however plaufible 
his arguments may appear. 

The ufual proportion of tar and butter in the compofition ufed 
for {mearing fheep in this county, is, a flone of butter, confitt- 
ing of 16 pounds Scetifh, or 24 pounds Englifh weight, to a gal- 
lon of tar, containing 16 Englifh quarts.* A gallon of this com- 
pofition, that is, the forefaid proportions, properly mixed, by ftir- 
ring them together after the butter has been melted, or reduced to 
a liquid ftate, is allowed for {mearing from thirty to fifty fleep, 
or about forty on an average. A greater quantity is allowed to the 
young than to the older fheep, the wool of the former being na- 
turally ftronger, and fuller grown, and confequently enabled to im- 
bibe a larger portion of the mixture without being furcharged. 
New England or Virginia tar is generally ufed for this purpofe ; 
but fome ftockmafiers prefer that brought from Sweden and the 
ports of the Baltic. Other fubltances ave likewife ufed in mixing 
with the tar; fuch as train-oil, tallow, palmggreafe, &c.; but, 
when butter can be got, and particulorly butter from ewe-milk, 
it is generally preferred. ‘The number of fheep fmeared by one 
man, is ufually from twenty to thirty per day. A confiderable 
fhare of dexterity and expertnefe is required in [preading this com- 
pofition neatly and equaliy over the fkin of the animal, or in lay- 
ing it on to the beft advantage. 

During the winter months, should the weather prove favour- 
able and mild, the flocks are allowed to graze at full liberty. It 
is usual, however, to reserve the lowest and best sheltered part 
of the farm, as a resource in the event of a storm. When an e- 
vent of this calamitous nature happens to take place, the utmost 
vigilance and attention of the shepherd is demanded. In many 
cold, high-lying farms in this county, a considerable proportion 
of the surface is covered with snow for a great part of the winter 
season; and sometimes to such a depth, that the flocks cannot 
‘ get at their wonted food. When thus situated, the owner is un- 
der the necessity of feeding them with hay, or conveying them 


otf 


* Perhaps a larger proportion of butter than what is mentioned 
above, or a stone and a half to the gallon of tar, would afford a 
more suitable mixture, and prove less injurious to the fleece. This . 
proportion is used by some farmers here, who think their interest 


thereby promoted. It is more generally used in seme ef the neigh- 
benring counties. 
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off his farm to another part of the country, in a lower situation 
and milder climate, where they can be supplied with their natu- 
ral food. Under such circumstances, and on farms so situated 
as to be liable to such calamitous events, it is usual to provide a 
quantity of hay in the prospect of such contingencies ; and it is 
certainly more prudent to have a supply of this kind in reserve, 
than trust to chance. When sheep have been accustomed to hay- 
feeding while youtg, they readily eat it afterward, when the 
want of their natural food renders it requisite. Water-meadows 
have been laid out, in some places, with a view to provide a sup~ 
ply of hay for the stock, in the event of a severe winter setting 
in. It is said that sheep eat this kind of hay with great avidity. 
Experience, however, seems to have confirmed the fact, that 
sheep fed with hay during a considerable part of the winter sea- 
son, generally fall off in the following summer, when the grass 
becomes abundant; at least do not improve so rapidly as those 
who have not tasted hay at all. 

On the other hand, when sheep have been kept too long upon 
the farm during a storm,—when they have not got a sufficiency of 
food, and that of an unwholesome quality from being confined 
upon small bounds, they devour eagerly whatever they can find ; 
the consequence whereof is often severely felt, to the fatal expe- 
rience of the farmer, as the rot, the most destructive disease to 
which the sheep species is subject, frequently follows in the train 
of calamities accompanying a severe winter storm. In removing 
the flocks to some place of relief in the low country, they are like- 
wise exposed to very considerable disadvantages and privations, 
from the fatigue and danger they have to encounter. In these 
journeys, they are obliged to travel through deep snows, fre- 
quently in very intemperate weather, and at the most inclement 
“period of the season. When a thaw takes place, in their return 
they have to traverse the country under circumstances almost e- 
qually disastrous, having to cross streams and rivulets swollen to 
an unusual size with winter rains, in which they are often com- 
pletely drenched to the skin, and exposed to other accidents. 

Some farmers, in situations of this kind, have a custom of 
sending their hogs, or at least a considerable proportion of the 
smallest and most weakly, to some place of retreat in the low 
country, early in the season, before the severity of winter com- 
mences, and continuing them in that station until the Whitsun- 
tide following. Others prefer feeding them upon turnips, or 
turnips and hay, during the winter months. Both these plans 
have their advantages ; but the former, at present, seems to be 
most approved of. When they are fed upon their natural: food, 
jn a low country situation during the winter season, no mat- 
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ter how coarse the pasture, they are usually in better condition, 
and have attained a better size the following spring, than those 
which remain at home; and their fleece is considerably weiyhtier. 
‘Those fed upon turnips have the same advantages, and perhaps ia 
a higher degree ; but the expense of feeding them in this manner 
is greater ; and their future improvement is often as much retard- 
ed, in proportion as their present advancement has been accele- 
rated, when they return to their native pasture. ‘Their teeth are 


often injured by feeding upon turnips while in a frozen state, ” 


and their constitution materially affected by such a considerable 
deviation from their natural and customary food and habits. 

In order to protect the flocks from the effects of a severe snow 
storm, shelters are necessary on different parts of a farm. 
These are of two kinds, natural and artificial. Natural grown 
woods form an excellent retreat for the flock during the incle- 
mency of a hard winter. Where these are wanting, artificial ones 
are formed, by planting some of the more hardy and quick- 
growing timber trees, such as, the Scotch fir, larch, &c. in low, 
dry, sheltered parts of the farm, where they seldom fail to suc- 
ceed. Stone walls, enclosing spaces of ground of diiferent forms 
and dimensions, are commonly raised on most farms for the same 
purpose ; but these are not so beneficial as a close clump of trees. 
They collect and retain the drifted snow ; while they do not af- 
ford the same protection and covert to the flocks from the incle- 
mency of the weather. 

The lambing season generally commences about the third week 
of April. Much care and attention is demanded from the shep- 
herd at this important period, from the weak and helpless state 
of his charge. In mild and favourable seasons, when there is a- 
bundance of food on the pastures, and the ewes are in good con- 
dition, his labour and attention is proportionally reduced. Un- 
der opposite circumstances, when the dams are feeble and in 
low condition, the natural instincts being diminished, they be- 
come careless of their offspring, and only attentive to their 
own food and preservation. In such cases, it is proper that the 
farmer should be provided with some low-lying pasture, into 
which he may put the more weakly and feeble of his ewes and 
lambs. A well sheltered field of rich grass is of very great im- 
portance to the storemaster, at this critical season, for preserving 
the less robust part of his flock with their young. It is not un- 
common for the farmer to apply his sown grass fields, where he 
possesses this advantage, to the same purpose, during a barren 
spring. Such a practice will no doubr retard, and lessen his fu- 

ture hay crop; but is frequently the only means he has in his 
power of preserving a part of his lambs in an unfavourable 
season. 
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season. In situations where the above advantages cannot be 
attained, it is usual to have an enclosure for a similar purpose in 
the vicinity of the farm steading, or the shepherd’s house, where 
they can be easily tended until they gain strength, when they are 
turned out to the common pasture. ‘Through the rest of the sea- 
son, this enclesure serves the purpose of an hospital or receptacle 
for the invalids of the flock, receiving the weak, the lame, and 
the diseased, where they are confined from straying, and can 
be readily assisted or relieved in case of accident. ° 

I shall conclude this sketch of the sheep-husbandry of this 
county, with a concise view of the requisite properties considered 
as most essential to the Cheviot breed of sheep. 

Head polled, bare and clean, with jaw-bones of a good length. 
Ears not too short. Countenance of not too dark acolour. Neck 
full, round, and not too long, well covered with wool, and with- 
out any beard or coarse wool beneath. Shoulders deep, full, and . 
wide set above. Chest full and open. Chine not too long, 
straight, broad, and wide across the fillets. Hams round and 
plump. Rump short and bushy. Body in general round and 
full, and not too deep or flat in the ribs and flanks. Legs clean, 
of a proportionable length, and well clad with wool to the knee- 
joints and houghs. Fleece fine, soft, close, and thick-set ; of a 
medium length of pile; without hairs at the bottom, nor curled 
on the shoulders; and with as little coarse as possible on the hips, 
tail, and belly. A sheep possessing these properties in an emi- 


ment degree, may be considered as the most perfect model of the 
Cheviot breed. 


P, 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Draft and Description of a Thrashing- Mill lately invented. 
Sir 


> 

As the thrashing-mill invented by Mr Monteith at Shirra- 
muir near Dumblane, Perthshire, promises to be useful to farm- 
ers in general, especially those possessed of small farms, I 
flatter myself, that the following plan and description, by Wil- 
liam Keir, Esquire, Milnholm, Dumfriesshire, will be accept- 
able to your readers. To those who have seen the models, Mr 
Keir’s improvements need not be mentioned ; but to others who 
have never seen one of the kind, it may be necessary to state, in 
justice to Mr Keir, that the model sent him by a friend, had only 
the main shaft, the flies, thrashers and heck, enclosed in a bex; 
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so that all the rest are either his own invention, or transferred by 
him from other machines, and applied to this one. ‘The cylin- 
der alone, by confining the water, increased the power of the 
model about one half; and his invention of the machinery for a 
horse-mill, gives it the power of being erected in all situations. 
The expense of his own water-mill was below 20/. It can thrash 
a stook of strong corn in rather less than two minutes. And it 
may be proper to add, for the information of those who erect 
one, that in order to give the thrashers their full power, the fall 
of water should not be less than from '2 to 15 feet. 
I am Sir, yours, &c. 


W. B. 


Explanation of the Drawing of the Thrashing-Mill, mentioned in 
the above Letter. 


Ficurs t. is a fe€tion of the thrafhing-mill when driven by 
water. 

A A are the fide walls of the barn: BB the joifts and floor of 
the fecond ftory of the barn: C is the main fhaft: D a cylinder 
of three feet diameter, and two feet high, for confining the water 
on the flies enclofed within it: E the fpout through which the 
water is conveyed into the cylinder.— Note, that the cylinder, and 
all the part of the main fhaft that is below the ftraight line, on 
which the fanners are reprefented as ftanding, is fuppofed to be 
under ground. Confequently, the line which appears to furround 
the lower part of the main fhaft and cylinder, is intended to de- 
fcribe the pit that is dug for the flies ; and in which a hole is fup- 
pofed to be cut, at the loweft level, for carrying off the water 
after it has been {pent on the flies. FF is an infide view of the 
box which enclofes the thrafhers; nine feet in diameter, by two 
and a half feet high within. GG are the thrafhers; four.in nume 
ber, and fent out from the main fhaft at right angles, and at equal 
diftances from each other ; two,inches below the head of the box 
which covers them. HH is a heck made of wood to feparate the 
thrafhed corn from the ftraw, and placed four inches below the 
thrafhers. II is a floping board from the floor of ‘the box, round 
the main fhaft, to prevent the corn from flying to the centre of 
the box, and to convey it within the range of the arm marked K K, 
which is fixed in the thaft, for the purpofe of {weeping the corn 
from the floor into the hopper marked L, from whence it defcends 
through a riddle into the hopper of the fanners marked M. Thefe 
fanners, it will be feen from the plate, are driven by means of a 
crofs rope, which extends from them to a sheave on the main 
fhaft. N is a band-wheel, which, by means of the crofs rope O, 
and the band-wheel P, gives motion to the fhaft Q, in which the 
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fhakers R R are fixed. They are four in number, and are intend. 
ed to catch the ftraw as it is thrown out of the thrathing-box by 
the thrafhers, and to convey it to a greater diltance from the ma. 
chine. SS isa fereen of boards, three feet high, for confining 
the ftraw that is thrown out of the thrafhing-box, within the range 
of the fhakers. And T is 2 floping board, for conveying the corn 
that may be thrown out of the ftraw into the hopper marked L. 
Fig. 2. is the interior plan of the cylinder, which in fig. 1. was 
marked D; and into which the water is thrown for driving the 
machine. Accordingly, @ reprefents the flies, which are eighteen 
in number, each fly fix inches broad, and fixteen inches deep, 
turned up at the upper edge to prevent the water flying upwards, 


_placed at an angle of forty-five degrees with the line of the thaft. 


And 5 reprefents the eight blocks of wood, which are pinned to 
the main fhaft c, for the purpofe of increafing its diameter, and 
for confining the water to that {pace within the cylinder, which is 
occupied by the flies. On the cylinder marked D of fig. 1, two 
of thefe flies are reprefented by dotted lines. And it fhould be 
underftood, that as the depth of the flies are up and down, fo the 
fides of the flies are fixed, the one to the block round the main 
fhaft, and the other to the cylinder; in which cafe, the flies are 
open between, and the water, after ftriking againft them, falls 
through them, and efcapes by the foot of the thaft. 

Fig. 3. &. 4. exhibit an interior view of the thrafhing-box and 
fhakers. Thus, aaaa reprefent the thrafhers: 656 are the 
beams for fupporting the heck, which is reprefented by the {mall 
parallel lines : ¢ is the arm for fweeping out the corn from the 
bottom of the thrafhing-box into the hopper d. This hopper was 
marked L in the ift figure: ¢ is the circle to which the ends of the 
deals, forming the floping board round the fhaft, are nailed. It 
is the fame as that marked II in fig. 1: fis a heck to prevent the 
itraw from falling from the fhakers, till it arrives at g, or the 
place where the ftraw is thrown off by the thakers, and removed 
to a diftance by one of the attendants: hAhhA are the thakers; 
and 2 is the floping board, marked T in the 1ft figure, which con- 
veys the corn that may be in the flraw into the hopper d (there 
marked L). 

Fig. 5. is the cover of the thrafhing-box, made of four feparate 
pieces for the convenience of lifting ; in which A and B are two 
openings, each two feet in length, and eight inches wide, cut out 
of the cover, for the purpofe of introducing the grain to the 
thrafhers. The opening at A is for barley; and that at B is for 
any other grain. CC are floping boards on which the fheuf is 
jaid to be {truck by the thrafhers; and the fpace between D & E 
reprefents the place where the opening in the fide of the thrath- 
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ing-box is made, for throwing out the ftraw by the thrafhers to 
the fhakers. 

Fig. 6. describes the riddle which is placed below the hopper, 
marked L in the Ist figure, in order to free the corn completely 
of straw. Accordingly, A is a sheave on the main shaft, which, 
by means of the rope B, turns the sheave C, on the axle of which 
is a crank, like that in fig. 7, which puts the riddle in motion by 
means of the rod D; one end of which is fixed to the riddle, 
and the other to the crank. E is a spring, to which the riddle is 
fastened by a cord F, for the purpose of drawing back the riddle 
as the crank moves round; and G is a spout, resembling that at 
the bottom of the hopper of a corn-mill, fixed to the bottom of 
the riddle, to convey the corn into the hopper of the fanners. 

Fig. 7. is the crank mentioned in the description of fig. 6. 

Fig. 8. is a cast metal flange, put upon the main shaft of fig. 1, 
to which the thrashers are screwed, in place of being mortised 
into the shaft. 

Fig. 9. is the section of the horse-mill, of which aa is the 

teat horse-wheel, sixteen feet in diameter, turned by one or two 
Scents as may be found necessary. ‘This, by means of the rope 
b passing round the sheave c of two feet diameter, fixed upon 
the intermediate shaft d, gives motion to the large wheel e, of 
ten feet diameter, fixed upon the same shaft. And this again, 
by means of the rope f passing round the sheave g, two feet and 
a half diameter upon the main shaft, gives motion to that shaft, 
and consequently to the thrashers within the thrashing-box. It 
will easily be seen, that the main shaft of the horse-mill is shorter 
than that of the water-mill ; for there is no occasion for a pit to 
be dug under the barn floor for the flies and stream of water. 
Accordingly, near the foot of the fanners in fig. 1. wiil be seen 
a pivot, dotted on the main shaft, and touching a line drawn from 
side to side of the barn, representing the floor ; thereby signify- 
ing, that the length of the shaft in the horse-mill need reach no 
lower than the barn floor. 

Fig. 10. is a plan of the horse-mill, to make the former section 
of it more distinctly understood. But an important addition to 
the figure are A A, which represent two sliding blocks on the 
ropes of the horse and intermediate wheels, for the purpose of 
tightening them. Consequently, the dots at the end of the blocks, 
represent holes, through which pins are put into the beams to 
which they are fixed, in order to regulate the proper tightness of 
the ropes. 

‘The velocity of the thrashers in the horse-mill may be esti- 
mated thus. 


Supposing the horse to make four revolutions in a minute, in 
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a circle of eighteen feet diameter ; of to-travel at the rate of two 
and a half miles in the hour, the’ great horse-wheel a a will make 
four revolutions in a minute. This, ntultiplied by 8 (the sheave 
c of the intermediate wheel being 4 of the diameter of the horse- 
wheel), gives $2 as the velocity of the irttermediate wheel ¢; and 
this, multiplied by 4 (the sheave g being + of the wheel ¢), gives 
128 as the number of revolutions made by the main shaft in the 
minute. But the diameter of the thrashing-box was stated to be 
nine feet; consequently, its circumference will be 25.428 feet. 
This, therefore, multiplied by 128, gives $638.784 feet, as the 
welocity at which the points of the thrashers move in a minute ; 
a.velocity greatey than is requisite; but some allowance must be 
‘made for the ropes slipping on the sheaves. 
NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 

- Berne favourably difpofed to every fort of improvement, ei- 
ther in the rural art, or any of the numerous implements by 
which it is executed, we have willingly complied with our cor- 
refpondent’s requeft, and given a place to the Draught and De- 
{cription Of a Thrafhing-Mill of a new Conflrution ; though, in 
our private opinion, fuch a mill mult be imperfectly calculated for 
executing the arduous tafk of feparating corn from the ftraw with 
fuccefs and expedition. Notwith{tanding this is fomething like the 
opinion we haye formed from examining the draught and defcrip- 
tion obligingly communicated to us, yet thefe remarks are offzred 
with much diffidence: First, becaufe we entertain great refpect 
for the gentleman by whom the draft and defcription were -tran{- 
mitted ; and, second, becaufe, very probably, we may have mifun- 
derftood his meaning, when the principles and powers of the feveral 
branches of the implement were under confideration. On thefe 
accounts, our obfervations fhall neither be numerous, nor extend- 
ed to any length. Indeed, they are offered chiefly with a view of 
drawing forth additional information on a fubj-ét, undoubtedly an 
important one. If the mill is perfe&t or complete, and capable of 
executing thrafhing in a fatisfactory manner, a difcuffion of its me- 
rits will benefit the public, and ferve to make the invention general- 
ly known. Again, if the mill is defe€tive, and incapable of per- 
forming work fo well as the machines already in common ufe, thefe 
matters cannot be too foon afcertained ; otherwife, ignorant people 
may be influenced to throw away money upon unprofitable objects. 

First, We remark that the machine appears to be only calculat- 
ed for thrafhing oats, which would be fcutched by it in the fame 
way as by a lint-mill. 

Second, As the mill feems to be unprovided with feeding-rollers, 


‘the corn muft neceflarily be held by the hand while the fcutching 
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operation is performed ; in which way a good deal of time muft 
neceflarily be wafted. If the fheaves are of any tolerable fize, and 
twelve of them, or a ftook, be thrafhed in two minutes, as itated by 
our correfpondent, no fault can be found with the quantity of work 
performed. We fuppofe, however, that the fheaves, when thag 
number were put through, muft have been of {mall fize. Had 
the quantity of grain thra{hed been mentioned, a furer datum for 
forming an opinion would have been furnifhed, 

Third, Ic is difficult, without making a trial, to fpeak concerns 
ing the difference of power, when water is laid on the top of a 
wheel of a certain diameter, fay 12 feet, and when a fall of 12 
feet is given fo as the water may act upon a {mal} wheel jn the way 
defcribed by our correfpondent, We are inclined to confider a 
fall of 12 or 15 feet of water as ill beftowed on a fmall horizontal 
wheel, whofe diameter was only 3 feet. Surely fuch a fall would 
be more profitably appropriated to a vertical wheel of 12 or 15 feet 
diameter. 

Fourth, We have doubts wheiher fuch qa machine can be con- 
ftructed at the trifling expenfe of 2ol., thinking that fum would 
not purchafe the rough materials. . 

Before concluding this note, we have to requeft our wor- 
thy correfpandent will do us the juftice to believe, that we are 
folely induced to make thefe remarks by motives of a public na- 
ture. We have not feen his machine; therefore, in fome re- 
{peéts, may be confidered as talking at random. It is well known, 
that, to every one, except actual mechanics, any draught or de- 
fcription of a complicated implement, however well executed, fur- 
nifhesy at the beft, but an imperfect reprefentation of its pawers 
or capacities. Owing, very likely, to thefe circumftances, his de- 
{cription may not have been underftood by us; but this may be at- 
tributed ta our knowing little about mechanics. If we have fallen 
into error when making thefe pafling remarks, our refpeCtable cor- 
refpondent may be afjured that it was unintentionally committed, 
and that we fhall be happy to hear from him, when convenient, on 
this or any other fubject conneed with rural affairs. 


eee 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


. Thoughts on the Advantages of Shell Sand. 

I CONSIDER it as a very important adyantage attending your va4 
‘uable publication, that by you, or fome of your enlightened core 
tefpondents, the uninformed may have their inquiries ‘alved in any 
branch of rural economy. 


YOL. XI. NO. $2, qu The. 
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The fhores, in many parts of this county, are fupplied with 
inexhauttible quantities of that valuable article, Shell Sand; fo 
pure, in general, as to be almoft wholly calcareous. The farmer 
is in the practice, where the diftance is not very.great, of apply- 
ing this fand as a complete fubftitute for lime; and, to all intents 
and purpofes, as effe€tually for his land. The defign of my ad- 
drefling you is for information,—Whether any practice exifts of 
converting this defcription of fand into lime ; and, if fuch praétice 
‘does exift, what is the procefs? Should the idea of converting 
fhell fand into lime never have occurred before, I would beg leave 
to call it to the moft ferious confideration of your enlightened 
readers, and earneftly entreat their making known, through the 
channel of your Magazine, the refult of their experiments. The 
converting of this fand into lime has great natural advantages : be- 
ing on the fea bank, coals can be brought for burning it at fmalt 
expenfe ; and the lime can be removed for fale with the great- 
eft facility, while the charge attending the quarrying of lime- 
ftone, driving, and breaking the ftones, is faved. When a quan- 
tity of fhell fand, within the reach of the tide, is removed, the 
firft fea ftorm brings a new fupply in its place. In Ireland, I know, 
they prize this fand fo much, that, on their fhores, they fith it up by 
means of drags, fuch as are afed for raifing ballaft ; and I am con- 
‘fident, that many proprietors might find themfelves poffeffed of thia 
treafure, by adopting the fame praétice, who have no idea of its 
exiftence with them at prefent. I have thus given you my thoughts 
on this fubje&t ; and affure you, it is one of cuiihdaedl import- 
ance, and deferving of attention, Iam, yours, &c. 

Aberdeenshire. A.C. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Thoughts on the Periods of sowing Seeds of different kinds. 
Sir, 

Ir is neceflarily a matter of importance in agriculture, that 
the periods of fowing feeds for different kinds of crop, fhould be 
duly adjufted pe to the forwardnefs of the feafon. As the 
temperature, in refpe€t to heat and cold, drought and wet, is far 
from being uniformly the fame throughout the correfponding 
points of different years, it follows, that a fimilar diverfity fhould 
take place as to the time of carrying on operations, of which the 
-fuccefs will evidently depend, in no fmall degree, on their being 
regulated conformably with fuch circumftances. A ftandard, by 
means of which this proportion may as nearly as poflible be con- 
tantly preferved, would unqueftionably be very ufeful; and the 

following 
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following obfervations from Dr Hunter’s notes to Evelyn’s Sylva, 
-containing information on this fubject apparently deferving of at- 
tention, are fubmitted to the confideration of your readers. 

In Sweden, remarks that author, the budding and leafing of 
the birch-tree is confidered as a directory for fowing barley; 
and, as there is fomething extremely fublime and harmonious in 
the idea, I flatter myfelf an account of it will be acceptable. 

Mr Harold Barck, in his ingenious diff-rtation upon the folia- 
tion of trees, publifhed in the Aman. Acad. Vol. ILL, informs 
us, that the illuftrious Linnezus had, in the moft earneft manner, 
exhorted his countrymen to obfervé, with all care and diligence, at 
what time each tree expands its buds and unfolds its leaves ; ima- 
gining, and not without reafon, that his country would, fome 
time or other, reap fome new, and perhaps unexpected benefit, 
from obfervations of this kind made in different places. 

As one of the apparent advantages, he advifes the prudent huf- 
bandman to watch, with the greateit care, the proper time for fow- 
ing; becaufe this, with the divine afliftance, produces plenty of 
provifion, and lays the foundation of the welfare of the ftate, 
and of the happinefs of the people. The ignorant farmer, te- 
naclous of the ways and cuftoms of his anceftors, fixes his fow- 
ing feafon generally to a month, and fometimes to a particular 
week, without confidering whether the earth be in a proper 
ftate to receive the feed: whence it frequently happens, that what 
the fower fowed with f{weat, the reaper reaps with forrow. The 
wife economift fhould therefore endeavour to fix upon certain 
figns whereby to judge of the proper time for fowing. We fee 
trees open their buds, and expand their leaves; whence we con- 
clude, that {pring approaches; and experience fupports us in the 
conclufion. But nobody has as yet been able to fhow us what 
trees Providence has intended fhou!d be our kalendar,—fo that we 
might know when the country man ought to fow his grain. , No 
one can deny, but that the fame power which brings forth -the 
leaves of trees, will alfo make the grain vegetate : nor can any one 
alert, that a premature fowing will always, and in every place, 
accelerate a ripe harveft. Perhaps, therefore, we cannot promife 
ourfelves a happy fuccefs, by any means fo likely, as by taking our 
tule for fowing from the leafing of trees. We muft, for that end, 
obferve in what order every tree puts forth its leaves, according to 
its {pecies, the heat of the atmofphere, and the quality of the foil. 
Afterwards, by comparing together the obfervations of the feveral 
ycars, it will not be difficult to determine, from the foliation of the 
trees, if not certainly, at leaft probably, the time when annual 
plants oaght to be fown. It will be neceffary, likewife, to remark 
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what fowings, made in different parts of the fpring, produce the 
beft crops; in order that, by comparing thefe with the leafing of 
the trees, it may appear which is the moft proper time for fowing. 

To thefe molt ingenious remarks, Mr Barck has added the order 
of the lcafing of trecs in Sweden. Mr Stillingfleet is the only per- 
fon that has made corre& obfervations upon the foliation of the 
trees and fhrubs of this kingdom. ‘The following is his kalendar, 
which was made in Norfolk in the year 1765. 


Honeysuckle, Jan.15.) Filberd, - - - Apr. 7.)Chesnut, - - Apr. 16. 
Gooseberry, Mar.11.|Sallow, 7.| Willow, Als 
Currant, .| Alder, 7.| Oak, 
Elder, - - + - - - 11.|Sycamore, - - - - 9.} Lime, 
Birch, - - - - Apr. 1.|Elm, - ----- 10. | Maple, 
Weeping Willow, 1.| Quince, 10. ; Walnut, 
Raspberry, Marsh Elder, 11. | Plane, a. 
Bramble, - - - - - 3.| Wych Elm, - 12.!Black Poplar, - - 21, 
-| Quickentree, - 13. | Beech, I 
6.| Hornbeam, - 13.| Acacia Robinia, - 21, 
Apricot, - - - - - 6.| Appletree, - - 14.| Ash, 22. 
Peach, - ----- 6.} Abele, 16.| Carolina Poplar, - 22, 
In different years, and in different foils and expofitions, thefe 
trees and fhrubs vary as to their leafing ; but they are invariable 
as to their fucceflion, being bound down to it by Nature herfelf. 
A farmer, therefore, who would ufe this fublime idea of Linnzus, 
fhould diligently mark the time of budding, leafing and flowering, 
of different plants. He fhould alfo put down the days on which 
his refpeCtive grains were fown ; and, by comparing thefe two ta- 
bles for a number of years, he will be enabled to form an exa& 
calendar for his {pring corn. An attention to the difcolouring and 
falling of the leaves of plants, will affift him in fowing his winter 
grain, and teach him how to guefs at the approach of winter. 
‘Towards the end of September, which is the beft feafon for fows 
ing wheat, he will find 
The leaves of the Planetree, tawney. 
———— of the Oak, yellowith green. 
———— of the Hafel, yellow. 
—————— of the Sycamore, dirty brown. 
———— of the Maple, pale yellow. 
~——— of the Ath, fine lemon. 
of the Elm, orange. 
———— of the Hawthorn, tawney yellow. 
——— of the Cherry, red, 
of the Hornbeam, bright yellow. 
There is a certain kind of genial warmth which the earth fhould 
enjoy at the time the feed is fown. In the animal world, “ ob- 
rye 
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ferve this in the moft convincing manner. In brutes, the fymp- 
toms of that period are plainly marked. The budding, leafing, 
and flowering of plants, feem to indicate the fame happy temper- 
ature of the earth. “ Vere tument terna et genitalia semind pose 
cunt.” 

Appearances of this fublime nature may be compared to the 
writing upon the wall, which was feen by many, but underftood 
by few. They feem to conftitute a kind of harmonious intercourfe 
between God and man. They are the filet language of the Dei+ 
ty. The hints of Linneus conftitute an univerfal rule for the 
whole world; becaufe trees, fhrubs and herbs, bud, leaf, flower, 
and thed their leaves, in every country, according to the difference 
of feafons. A. M. 

NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 

Tue further favours of this correfpondent will be highly accepta 

able ; and he is thanked for the above communication. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


A Project for forming an Association for improving the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland. By Mr David Laurie. 
Sir, 

PersuapeD that the subject of the following remarks is, on 
many accounts, of the greatest and most urgent importance 
in matters regarding the best interests of this country, I hope 
you will excuse me for requesting thcir insertion in your useful 
miscellany, as soon as possible. If they produce no other effect 
than that of calling the attention of the community to their ge- 
neral import, they cannot fail to be of considerable utility. 

In my last letter, I stated some considerations which occurred 
on perusing the animadversions of one of your constant read- 
ers, upon my hints for improving the Highlands, published in 
your $4th Number. Upon more mature deliberation on the 
subject of these hints, I think Iam able to digest them into a 
form more befitting the public regard. In this letter, I propose 
merely to give the results which { have been led to adopt, and 
the outlines of a project for giving effect to these results. Be- 
fore proceeding further, however, it will be proper to premise 
some additional remarks on the animadversions of your critical 
friend, and to advert to some topics which his remarks sug- 
gest. 

Your correspondent is of opinion, that the emigration of the 
poor, miserable, ignorant natives of these regions, as he is pleased 
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to hold them, can in no respect affect the progress of improve- 
ment. On the contrary, he seems to regard that circumstance 
with peculiar complacency, and to think it quite unmanly to take 
up our time with reflecting on the misfortunes which a mere in- 
terchange of misery may occasion to the wretched Highland pea- 
gantry. 

I have already expressly declared, that it is this object, above alk 
others, that affects me most. Your corespondent may ascribe it 
to prejudice ; and he may hold up the project to which this pre- 
judice gave rise, as another of those quack specifics which gave 
him so much amusement in his last letter. But he must allow 
me to remark, with regard to those prejudices, which we imbibe 
‘with our mother’s milk, that there is a sort of general respecta- 
bility, mild and becoming, which never fails to attend them, that 
gradually smooths their asperities, and assimilates them to exist- 
ing circumstances. When the polish of education has contribut- 
ed its mollifying influence, these constitutional presentiments, 
like the peculiarities of the countenance, not unfrequently be- 
come both pleasing and interesting. But the case is otherwise, 
when art and subtilty have usurped this honourable place in the 
mind. These sophistical delusions are, not only of all others the 
most obstinate, but they induce us, for the mere sake of the gra- 
tification which the power of dazzling and bewitching others af- 
fords, to display their asperity, and to exercise their virulence, in 
a manner that is both absurd and ungracious. 

While your critical friend compares my project, for improving 
the Highlands, to the nostrums of a quack doctor, and exhibits 
all that petulance which an assumption so injurious seems to war- 
rant, he forgets that, for the last half century, these very pa- 
tients, whom he affects to commiserate, have been subjected to 
one uninterrupted course of that -bleeding, purifying, and attenue 
ating system, which is peculiar-to the doctors of his own school ; 
and that, at this very moment, to these patients, exhausted and 
emaciated under this long train of cold-blooded experiments, any 
emollient whatever must be useful. With regard to the prescrip- 
tion which he reprobates with so much acrimony, if he had pos- 
sessed patience enough to have attended sufficiently to the sub- 
ject, he might have discovered.that it was just one of those sa 
lutary restoratives, which, for the last 1800 years, had done so 
much good'in the world. It is merely a recommendation to re- 
medy the evils that are incidental to our present condition, not by. 
means of exterminating with a high hand those objects that hap- 

en to oppose our propensities, merely because we happen to 
mae those objects completely within our power, but by means of 


“applying a due proportion of our time, ‘talents and resources, 


first, 
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first, in eradicating those unhappy propensities that have led us 
into our dilemma; and then, in having recourse to those resources, 
of which it is still in our power to avail ourselves. 

To return, however, to our subject, it appears to me, that the 
Highland landholders rest a good deal too much on the Lowland 
sheep farmers, when they expect: that, in improving their own 
fortunes, they will also furnish the means for improving the 
country in which they happen to reside. ‘They are evidently led 
into this error, from observing the vast improvements that sur- 
round the sheep-farms in the South, They do not attend to this 
most important circumstance, that the state of these farms is, in 
every respect, most essentially different from those in the North. 
The southern farms are comparatively of moderate extent; they 
sre implanted in the midst of an opulent and industrious popula- 
tion, who work out of the rude produce of these farms a portion 
of wealth, in comparison with which, both the landlord and farm- 
er’s profit is absolutely insignificant. In consequence of the 
relative situation of these several parties, the momentum with 
which their joint industry accelerates the progress of improve- 
ment amongst them, in general, proceeds at least in the ratio of 
the prosperity of these sheep-farms. 

In the northern sheep-farms, however, the population of the 
country is, in the first instance, displaced, in order to make room 
for these new incomers; and all the advantages that might result 
from agricultural and manufacturing industry combined, and mu- 
wally affecting each other, are at once scattered tothe wind. As 
things stand at present, the few remaining natives, so far from 
receiving support, are rendered much more helpless than ever. 
The truth is, there is scarcely one link of connexion by which 
the wealth of the sheep-farmer can be transfused into the society 
with which he is necessarily intermingled ; and it must he re- 
marked, I am here taking it for granted, that the sheep-farm- 
ers are in situations favourable for acquiring personal wealth,—a 
thing which is evidently very problematical. If these farmers are 
in circumstances less favourable, as their rents and the whole 
substance of their labowrs pass directly southwards, leaving the 
country completely swept and desolate, they ought, in this case, 
rather to be regarded as a species of tax-gatherers, employed to 
glean the Jast vestige of vegetation. 

I think we will obtain a tolerably just apprehension of the 
truth on this point, if, in place of comparing the. extensive de- 
solating sheep-farms of the Highlands to their southern neigh- 
bours, we compare them to the sheep-walks of Spain. There, 
an impotent lordling absorbs the wealth and substance of half a 
province ; and he not only dissipates the annual money returns 
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of this wealth, according to the caprice of the moment, but he 
dissipates also, with the most unsparing hand, the rude produce 
of his territory. Yet, even here, the evil does not equal that 
which takes place in the Highlands; for the resident monks and 
peasantry detain no small proportion of the natural wealth, which 
the exuberant fertility of Spain, and the moderation of its cli- 
mate, almost spontaneously produces. * 

In Britain, however, we enjoy certain peculiar advantages, 
which completely counterbalance, the bleakness of our climate, 
and the stubbornness of our soil, Our commerce gives us the 
command of all the floating wealth of the world. Our internal 
security gives us the means of diffusing this wealth over every 
part of our territory 5 and that vast pile of industry, ingenuity 
and capital, which is constantly at work amongst us, 18 incessant- 
ly preparing means for giving full effect to every well concerted 
scheme of improvement that we may be disposed to adopt. 

Nor is this all, In consequence of these advantages, and of 
that peculiar organization of society which subsists amongst us, 
by which, while all ranks and classes have their privileges and 
immunities secured to them, all have also their burdens and obli- 
gations laid upon them, a vast surplus of disposeable means is 
oe not only for the immediate service of the community, 
but for the purpose of forming a foundation of newer and greater 
improvement and advancement. Besides this, such are the cir- 
cumstances of this country, that the whole community, from the 
highest to the lowest, are so fully and necessarily embarked in 
this progress of improvement, that it is scarcely possible for any 

: individual 


* It may be rémarked, en passant, that while-we lament the scar> 
city of that beautiful place which our luxury appears to have ren- 
dered necessary to us, we little think of the aggregated costliness that 
is requisite, in order to make it thus valuable. Whenever the bles- 
sings of civilization shall be extended over the rich pasture lands of 
Spain, and the culture of its invaluable surface assigned to an indus- 
trious population, the distinction betwixt the fleece of Spain and that 
of Britain will become less discernible. But we must notice, that 
the inhospitality of our climate renders an opposite process to this 
necessary to us, if we wish to obtain the same object. That culture 
of the soil, and that shelter which are so injurious to the Spanish 
fleece, are indispensable in our climate. ‘This circumstance clearly 
indicates the indispensable necessity of doing our utmost to diffuse 
wealth ard population over our Highland districts—even although 
jt should be held proper to keep this country as much as possible m 
sheep-farms. This well known fact also discovers, that there are o- 
zher disadvantages, besides those arising from the loss of sheep, whick 
are inseparably connected with very large farms. ’ 
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individual to escape without discharging his duty more or less 
faithfully to the general cause. 

Of those who have the command of this surplus wealth, some 
consume it in trifling enjoyments, which perish with the using; 
gome in personal acquirements; some exchange it for splendid 
houses, furniture, and dresses. Ochers, however, invest it in a- 
gricultural improvements and embellishments ; and others, in a- 
meliorating, extending and increasing those establishments in 
which they are properly concerned, whether these be mercantile, 
manufacturing, literary, or political. 

For the honour of Scotland, it must be observed, that the pros 
portion of wealth created within, or introduced into, its territory, 
which is absolutely consumed, is comparatively trifling. By far 
the greatest part of it is invested in improvements and acquires 
ments, either ditectly by the wealthy themselves, or indirectly, 
through the instrumentality of those who are dependent upon 
them. ‘This circumstance has deservedly obtained for the Scotish 
merchants and speculators a degree of credit and respectability 
far beyond that which the bare amount of their capital seems to 
warrant. 

If it were not for the extremely lax and imperfect state of our 
municipal jurisprudence, this confidence would in general be a- 
bundantly rewarded ; for it is not extravagance and dissipation, 
but temerity and indiscretion, that is the great cause of our mis- 
fortunes. It is seldom that ovr means are consumed, though it 
happens but too frequently from the mismanagement of those te 
whom they are entrusted, that these means are misplaced. * 

The sterility and rudeness of the northern parts of Britain, 
are by no means their greatest misfortune. ‘The want cf coal, 
jime, wood, and almost every thing necessary for constructing 
ameliorating establishments on a large scale, are incomparably 

mre 





* A highly respectable Baronet is at present employed in endea: 
vouring to ascertain the sources from whence the superiority of Scot- 
ish agriculture has originated. In my opinion, there is one simple 
and obvious cause, which is paramount to all others. The Scotish 
farmer invests his annual savings in improvements. The English 
farmer consumes these in indalgences. Scotchmen, under all the dis- 


advantages which have been so judiciously pointed out at the end of 


your 40th Number, as peculiar to the English farmer, would (1 
think) still make money, and flogrish. Every good citizen, howe 
ever, must feel and acknowledge the necessity which at present ex- 
ists for the removal of those unnecessary and highly prejudicial ins 
cumbrances, by which the agricultural industry of both England 
and Ieeland have been so long oppressed and injured, whatever cogs 
@omitant causes may have attended this depression, 
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more formidable. The only remedy against these, is capital ; 
and capital, in no small proportion to the value of the article to 
be improved, is indispensably necessary. But when the first dif- 
ficulty is fairly over, steady and increasing returns may be safe- 
ly calculated upon. 

In regarding this subject, one circumstance ought to be held 
constantly in view, that, throughout a great part of the Highlands, 
the surface is in as rude, or perhaps in a ruder state, than it was 
two thousand years ago. It is scarcely fifty years since capital 
began to be invested in that country, as a basis for future im- 
provement. It must also be noticed, that, till this moment, a 
certain extravagant folly still subsists, which frequently induces 
the Highland chieftains, first to desire the greatest possible ex- 
panse of territory, then to set up a domestic establishment in pro- 
portion to this expanse; and, at length, to’ surrender themselves 
anto the hands of those who, they think, can lead them to the best 
means for supporting this establishment. 

Such gentlemen no doubt acquire influence in the community. 
I wish sincerely that, by means of this influence, they could pre- 
vail upon those wealthy and industrious personages, whose means 
and experience are equal to the task, to establish within their 
district such of those extensive commercial and manufacturing 
processes, by which wealth is aggregated in such masses in the 
South country as befits their circumstances, and to set themselves 
down in some of those delicious spots in the Highlands and islands 
of Scotland which are now lying deserted. By so doing, I am 
verily persuaded the chieftains would do these friends and the 
country at large a most essential service; and they would do more 
good for their own families and estates, than the most powerful 
patron could do for them, though he should strain himself to the 
utmost. Permyit me, however, to remark, that if any negocia- 
tion of this kind is attempted, it must be conducted upon the 
most liberal principles, not only from the beginning to the con- 


‘ clusion of the bargain, but in all the parts of its subsequent ex- 


ecution. It may also be observed, that it is evidently proper, 
that as many establishments as possible should, for mutual sup- 
port, be crowded into the same district. Perhaps the line of the 
Caledonian canal, or some of the embayments which communi- 
cate most directly with the Frith of Clyde and St George’s Chan- 

nel, may, at the outset, be the most suitable for this purpose. 
As it is by no means my intention, however, to place much 
reliance upon these desultory exercitations, I proceed to lay be- 
fore the public the project to which 1 referred in the begin- 
ning of this paper. It is altogether unnecessary to burden indi- 
viduals with views and statements, unless these lead to some 
practicable 
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practicable tendency. That, however, which is impracticable to 
individuals, may not be so to an association properly constitut~ 


ed. It is this circumstance, accordingly, which leads me to res * 


fer implicitly to an association constructed upon the most liberal 
and extensive basis, and to that alone for the means requisite for 
accomplishing all those improvements that may be expected. 

I am very far from wishing to depreciate those associations, by 
which the general spirit of gallantry and heroism is kept alive and 
rewarded. ‘To them I wish all the success which they assuredly 
deserve. They are, however, constituted in a very different 
manner from the association that we want. ‘Their whole object, 
indeed, is foreign to our present purpose. The association here 
recommended is less splendid, but much more substantial, than 
any of these. 

The landholders, merchants and manufacturers, having inter- 
ests in the territory beyond the Tay, have, in my opimion, one 
common cause to support. From their habits and connexions, 
and from their peculiar circumstances, they seem, in some mea- 
sure, to be already secluded and set apart by themselves. Indi- 
vidually and collectively, they already support a common species 
of industry. In every view, therefore, they are called upon to 
take into their serious consideration the present state of the inter- 
ests of their proper district, and, in a joint capacity, to inquire 
into those measures that mav be most conducive to its welfare. 
From a corporate association of this kind, I would be disposed to 
expect every thing that could be reasonably sequired for the com- 
mon good of the Highlands. 

Such associations as these may be ranked among the greatest bles- 
sings which this country enjoys. The extent oi that interést, and 
of that influence which is possessed by noblemen and gentlemen of 
landed property, is of the highest importance to the industrious part 
of the community, in prosecuting any great common cause ; and as 
the interest of both parties in all great points necessarily coincide, 
the invaluable information, labour and perseverance, of the in- 
dustrious, are generally of the last moment to the proprietors of 
the soil. Both parties confer respectability and strength upon 
each other; both extend the range of knowledge and the sphere 
of usefulness ; and both liberalize the views, and improve the 
advantages that are common to both, more completely in a joint, 
than they could possibly. do in a separate capacity. It is by the 
instrumentality of such associations, that many of those means 
are discovered which give to our legislative enactments so much 
force and perspicuity. ‘These serve to collect the general sense of 
the community, and to represent its best interests. By their 
meang its prosperity is advanced, its tranquillity preserved, and 
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its security confirmed ; and the whole spirit and power of the na- 
tion are embarked along with its best interests. 

It appeats to me, that, at this time, there is an absolute neces- 
sity for impressing it deep upon the minds, both of the landed 
and of the commercial interests of Britain, that their several in- 
terests, though occasionally, in some minute points, at variance, 
are, on the whole, precisely the same, and, in almost every con- 
ceivable case, capable of being completely adjusted and identifi- 
ed; and that there is nothing which tends more to their mutual 
injury than dissension and rectimination. I shall not, however, 
take up your room with enlarging upon this point. It would 
Jead me into details that are here unnecessary. It is my determi- 
nation, God willing, to draw up an address to the inhabitants of 
this district upon that very subject. But it is necessary for me 
here to remark, that if the connexion which subsists betwixt the 
Jandlord’s welfare and that of the industrious of all classes, be 
any where so absolute and indissoluble, that no real and perma- 
nent improvement can be effected amongst them, until the lead- 
ing classes shall treat all these interests as one and the same in 
every point of view, that these remarks are, above other places, 
peculiarly applicable to the Highlands. Abandoned by its native 
proprietors,— deserted by its antient inhabitants,—having a climate 
and a soil sterile and forbidding,—art, capital, and extreme soli- 
citude, are here indispensably necessary, in order to draw forth 
its native resources into full exercise, and to enable its inhabitants 
to do justice to themselves. 

The great object of this association should be, to take cognizance 
of the leading local interests of the district, with a view to facilitate 
and promote improvements,—to remove obstructions that oppose 
its general prosperity,—to bring into notice the various resources 
and advantages which it possesses for trade and industry,—and te 
endeavour to render these resources and advantages as efficient to 
the community as possible. It must therefore be a great point 
with the association to collect information regarding these objects, 
and influence of every description, by which they can be affect- 
ed. This association, therefore, bears some resemblance to the 
Chambers of Commerce of Glasgow and Edinburgh. It is, how- 
ever, vastly more comprehensive, both in its object and in its ex- 
tension. Care must however be taken, that it be much more ef- 
ficient than any of these Chambers have yet been. 

As all the noblemen, gentlemen, merchants, manufacturers, 
and others, who can contribute either information or influence 
towards the objects of this association, having an interest in the dis- 
trict aforementioned, must perceive the great utility and advantage 
‘ef this project, it is proposed that the leading characters — 

them 
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them should begin to form themselves into petty associations, for 
the purpose of being afterwards aggregated into a general body. 
The magistrates and principal inhabitants of Aberdeen, Perth, 
Dundee, and Inverness, and other towns of eminence, ought ta 
show an example. As the association does not incumber itself 
with carrying forward any particular undertaking, the funds that 
are requisite must be small;—perhaps the sum of five or ten 
pounds at entry, and a yearly contribution of a guinea, might be 
sufficient for every member. 

Without pretending to lay down any particular rules for this asso» 
ciation, permit me just to suggest two or three general principles, 
First, As I consider every member who possesses property, and 
every one who is actively engaged in business, as being able to 
contribute more or less information or influence, I would propose 
that each member should consider himself as called upon to com- 
municate these, in the manner which the association, ypon mas 
ture deliberation, shall point out to be most proper, Secondly, I 
would propose, that all these communications, in so far as they 
may be approved of by those appointed for inspecting them, should 
be annually printed, and distributed gratis to each member,—care 
being taken that this is done in such a way as that these reports 
may be afterwards bound up together. Thirdly, I would propose 
that the association should hold four general meetings in the course 
of the year; and, in order that 7 part of the country may 
participate fully in the advantage of this association, I would pros 
pose that these meetings be alternately held in Aberdeen, Perth, 
Dundee, and Inverness, Fourthly, 1 would propose that a gene~ 
ral committee, containing an equal number of heritors and mer- 
chants, with a preses and secretary, who should hold their sit- 
tings alternately at each of these cities, should be appointed. It 
will be noticed, that this rotatory method of meeting can be no 
hardship. As each member is supposed to be in possession of a 
copy of the whole proceedings of the association, every one must 
be supposed to be capacitated to act in any of these places. Fifthe 
jy, I would just propose further, that, in all the principal towns, 
the members residing in or about them should associate at stated 
times, for the purpose of communing on the particular local in- 
terests of that vicinity ; and that they should have a committee 
for taking charge of their specia} concernments, 


Glasgow, 2. Jun. 1810. 
{To be concluded in our next.) 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Observations on the Laird’s Letter, Vol. IX. p. 301. 
Sir, 

I noTiceD, in your 85th Number, the signature of A Laird, 
which, attracting my attention, made me look backward to the 
contents of his epistle. Having read it, I must confess I do not 
wonder that such a subject as he has chosen has fallen exclusively 
to such a writer. No wonder an abler champion did not appear ; 
it was fit only for a dirty and illiberal being, whether Jazrd or 
scavenger. From his observations about an antient system of ru- 
ral economy, and the ridicule he pours upon the modern refine- 
ment substituted in its place, one would be apt to think he wishes 
to recal those halcyon days, when 

* Tam o’ the Lyn, an’ his wife an’ his bairns, 

Gaed a’ to the midden in other’s arms.’ An Auld Sang. 
He confesses himself unqualified for ‘ writing any thing fit to 
meet the public eye ;’—he might have gone a little further, and 
added—or the public ear, or the public nose. In short, he has 
offended the olfactory nerves of all your readers, and seems to 
have been not a little agitated himself when his precious morsel 
was communicated. 

He expatiates on the liberality of ‘landlords to tenants on the 
subject of ameliorations at the commencement of a lease,—by 
which, certainly, much trouble and expense are saved for many a 
lease yet to come,—by which a bait is laid for a good tenant, who 
must be properly accommodated,—and by which a generous land- 
lord obtains the satisfaction of seeing succeeding tenants enter 
with the hopes of success upon new leases, as long as he lives. 
He has the great comfort of seeing them immediately applying, 
for their own and their country’s good, that money which the tes 
nants of a diy laird would be forced to appropriate to the re- 
pairs of ruins ! 

What he grudgingly says with respect to the growing prosperi- 
ty of farmers, has been so ably ridiculed by your correspondent 
A Would-be Laird, that not one word further is necessary. 
Wishing success to agriculture, liberality to lairds, and a spirit of 
industry to farmers, I remain, &c. 


BrETWEEN-THE-I wo. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On an Abuse in cutting of Peats. 
Sir, © 
I have obferved a very great abufe which has been immemorially 
and univerfally committed in cutting, digging, or, as it is fome- 
times 
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times termed, .cafting of peats, over all the country. There are 
three ways of cafting peats. Where the mofs is deep, they dig in 
till they caft the peats horizontally, and downwards, till lower » 
than theie feet. This is preferred as the moft ealy way. A fe- 
cond is, where the mofs is thallower, called under-fect, where the 
peats are cut perpendicularly. ‘This is generally done by cutting 
out a fquare piece of ground. A third way is fometimfes ufed, 
of cutting them in narrow ftripes. Different families aflil each 
other on their day of peat-cafling; and, betwixt the anxiety in 
the perfon for whom they are cut, as to the quantity, and the 
competition among the workers, no other thing is then attend- 
ed to, except that the peats be well fhaped, and in fuflicient 
quantity. The turfs taken off the surface, to get at the mois, 
are thrown into the pit without order;*and the pit, or place, 
whence the peats have been taken, being hollowed out more than 
the surrounding ground, is left broken and uneven, and, of courfe, 
foon becomes a receptacle of ftanding water. 

Each perfon confiders the abufe he commits as a trifle; but, 
thefe put together, become a ferious evil. 

& very little more than one acre in a parish, yearlyon an 
average, which is greatly below the real quantity lost in this man- 
ner, may be 1000 acres a year lost, and worse than lost; because 
of the danger of drowning sheep, in a thaw after snows ; or lambs, 
in a stormy lambing-time. Even some of these pits have been 
deepened for the purpose of steeping lint, so as to endanger, not 
sheep only, but black cattle and horses. This abuse has been 
committed for 1500 years past ; so that 1,500,000 acres ‘have thus 
been lost. Any person who will lodk at the state of the mosses 
in the coyptry, must be convinced that the excessive bad state 
they are in, cannot otherwise be accounted for: on looking at 
them, they speak for themselves. ‘These 1,500,000 acres so lost, 
and worse than lost, at the low rate of 2s. 6d. an acre, amount 
to 187,500l. per annum; and this, at twenty-five years purchase 
enly, to 4,657,500. Sterling. 

It is no answer, that the proprietors, tenants, cottagers and 
others, cannot do without peats: all that is necessary is, that the 
turfs taken off the surface, should be laid equally in the pit, like 
paving with flags; and, that a small drain should be made to 
carry off the water from it; in which-case no damage would 
ensue. Underfoot casting might someti:nds be used with advan- 
tage, to get at proper soil; and stripe-casting, to miake part of 
ditches wanted in the farms. With a little trouble and attention, 
even a part of the ground lost, might be redeemed by proper 
draining. 

Lhe tenants ought to be bound in the'r leases, to cut their peats 
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in certain places only, to lay the turfs in such regular manner, 
and to make such drains for carrying off the water, as to do as 
little damage as possible to the lands. One would think they 
might do this for their own sakes; but observation shows, that 
they will not. ‘The peat-day has work enough for itself ; and the 
matter is never again thought of, till that time twelvemonth ; and 
though a little pains would do it, J cauna be fush’d settles the 
matter; or, ‘ our fathers were wiser than us, and never minded it ; 
why should we?’ Thus, near 200,000. worth of land a year is 
progressively worse than annihilated ; the prevention of which 
would be a great improvement. Iam, &c. MiLowipes. 
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TOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Observations on ihe Summary Steps, which led to the late Improve. 
ments in Scots Agriculture. Read in the Agricultural Society of 
Edinburgh. By William Tennant, LE. L. D. Author of “ In- 
dian Recreations ;” a Work, in which the Agriculture of Ins 
dia is greatly elucidated. 


AGricuLTurg, like the other arts, has had its periods of de- 
eay and renovation ; it has experienced (as well as learning in 
general) its dark ages, and seasons of illumination. During a 
period, extending through several centuries prior to the union of the 
two kingdoms, into which this island was then divided, the agri- 
culture of Scotland seems to have remained, not merely in a back- 
ward and unpromising state, but in a condition almost entirely 
stationary. ‘Two warlike and ambitious nations, beg then in 
possession of a small insulated territory, found themselves na- 
turally placed within boundaries too limited, and in a vicinity too 
close, ta admit of that tranquillity which is necessary to the 
peaceable pursuits of husbandry. 

England, from its extent, situation and fertility, might be 
deemed the more powerful community ; Scotland, possessed of 
a poorer and more inaccessible territory, contained, perhaps, a 
more hardy and warlike population. Hence, in the long contest- 
ed struggles between the states, the object of the latter was chiefly 
independence ;—-that of England, was more commonly an aim at 
power, and the love of conquest, In all such contests, however, 
the weaker party must necessarily suffer most ; hence our native 
country, notwithstanding all its hardihood, and the unquestion- 
able bravery of its inhabitants, was constantly kept in a state of 
harassment and alarm ; not unfrequently she was plyndered, and, 
gn some ogcasions, almost entirely subdued, 
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During this long and calamitous period, the actual state of 
Scotish husbandry dore, and in some parts still dears, the most 
ample testimony to the truth and exactness of this general repre- 
sentation of the circumstances of the people and condition of ‘the 
kingdom. ‘The soil, long neglected, and naturally poor, afforded 
but a scanty fund of provision, either for man or for cattle. Not- 
withstanding the exaggerations of its historians, it probably ne- 
ver contained, at the period alluded to, one million of inhabitants ; 
and this small population, though bred up in the most abstemious 
and frugal habits, could, in some seasons, with the utmost diffi- 
culty be kept from starving. Several severe famines are aciually 
recorded in its history; and hardly a single century has elapse <i 
since many hundreds of the inhabitants died of absolute want 

If such was the state of the human species in North Brita in, that 
of its cattle and other live stock, during the winter months, was 
still more distressing. No regular supply of winter food being 
then provided by the agricultural system, a protracted and severe 
winter carried off, not unfrequently, one third, sometimes one 
half, of all the live stock in a whole district. Young persons, 
who cannot remember the introduction of what has been termed 
artificial grasses, must have considerable difficulty in conceiv- 
ing those scenes of misery and starvation that actually ps assed be- 
fore the eyes of their forefathers. ‘To aid their conception, how- 
ever, all that can be necessary is, to turn their attention to these 
districts in the Highlands where this great improvement in hus- 
bandry is yet altogether unknown, or but partially introduced. 
In such districts, after all the knowledge which experience has 
yet taught us in apportioning live stock to its provision, it is still 
possible to witness great and extensive injuries suffered during the 
continuance of a cold and protracted spring. ‘There, the most 
feeling and interesting topic of conversation among farmers, 
when they meet at church or market, is the sufferi ngs of their 
cattle. ‘They enumerate their deaths: in their own phitxee- 
ology they ascertain the number of Aides which are already hung 
up for the use of the tanver; or they guess how many more may 
soon be in that condition. ‘The older part of those who hear me, 
may still recollect many of these circumstances, without the help of 
a monitor ; and may assert with the antient poet, Quaque ipse 
miserrima vidi, et quorum pars magna fui. 

With regard to the method of cultivation, one unvarying sys- 
tem pervaded the whole kingdom. The farms were not possess- 
ed in severalty, but in townships; probably in order to interest 
all equally in defence of the crop, and to obtain their joint assist- 
ance for the protection of their cattle, which, on appearance of 

an a were driven into a large fortified teep, within, or ad- 
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joining to, a castle, the mansion-house of the chief, who was 
judge, magistrate, and commander of the whole clan. 

Till the middle of last century, a period of less than sixty 
years, the whole arable surface of the kingdom was divided, not 
by fences or hedges, which were then unknown, but by the sys- 
tem of management, into outfield and infield. ‘The first of these 
portions was generally sown for three successive years with oats, 
then almost the only bread-corn raised inthecountry. After this 
scourging and destructive rotation of crops, the land was laid 
down for pasture, or to rest, as it was termed, without receiving 
the smallest particle of manure, either calcareous or putrescent. 
Thus reduced to a state of absolute sterility, or caput mortuum, the 
soil continued for years, incapable of covering its own surface 
with the most coarse and scanty herbage, till it again was brok- 
en up to undergo a similar routine of scourging cultivation, 
concerning which nothing appears so remarkable, as that it 
could ever defray the expense of seed, or the labour of the far- 
mer. The culture of what was called the croft-lands, was sub- 
jected to a management equally unskilful and slovenly ; and the 
result must have proved ere as unprofitable. The quantity of 
manure, from the scarcity of winter food, was necessarily very 
small, and was almost invariably spread over a few acres adjoin- 
ing the farm-house, for the purpose of raising an inferior kind of 
barley (brown bear), the hordeum tetrasticum of Linnzus. From 
this management, a small portion of land in the vicinity of the 
farm-steading, gradually became deeper, and of a more fertile 
quality: but it can hardly be necessary to observe, that no ade- 
quate advantage could possibly be derived, either from the cul- 
ture or manure bestowed on this spot ; since it is notorious, that, 
before either a fallow or a green crop was known, the grain must 
have been choked with guicks and annual weeds, to the very 
great detriment, as well as the diminution of the produce. 

Such was the unpromising, and almost hopeless condition 
of Scotish agriculture during a long succession of years ;—a 
period, during which the energies of Scotsmen were either 
wasted in war, or their faculties were benumbed, and rendered 
torpid, by the all-powerful influence of prejudice, ignorance and 
sloth. Posterity will scarcely believe, that, in the short period 
of fifty or sixty years, their minds should have been so much en- 
lightened, and their industry so greatly improved, as to enable 
them to occupy the first ranks, not only among the agriculturists 
of Britain, but to contend for the palm of eminence in husband- 
ry, both theoretical and practical, among the most improved na- 
tions at present in the world. It is to be hoped that a feature in 
the history of our agriculture, so rare and distinguishing, will 
° no! 
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not be allowed to pass unrecorded. Sir John Sinclair, with the 
concurrence of other distinguished agriculturists, has already tak- 
en up this subject ; and, from his talents and his wonted energy 
of mind, we are led to hope for its full investigation. 

I. In enumerating the steps which Mave led to this improved 
state of our agriculture, the application of lime, and the other cal- 
careous manures, has generally been reckoned the first stage of the 
progress. ‘The introduction of this manure is perhaps a fortui- 
tous incident :—its origin as a general practice, is not at least well 
ascertained. Lime seems to have been known to the ancients ; 
yet its use may be regarded as the grand circumstance which first 
shook the foundation, and finally overturned the ancient system of 
husbandry in Britain, after it remained two thousand years. 

Although calcareous substances are found in almest every cor- 
ner of this island, yet their general application to the purposes of 
agriculture is not to be traced much beyond sevetity years; at 
least the use of lime at that period was not carried to the one thou- 
sandth part of the extent which it is at present. Through all the 
best cultivated parts of North and South Britain, many indivi- 
duals are still alive, who either remember its first introduction, or 
the time when its application was rare, and of ‘rifling extent. It 
has been, indeed, rather the confequences of this great difcovery, 
than the thing itfelf, which have brought on thofe great and bene- 
ficial changes in hufbandry which we are here contemplating ; 
a its earlieft application was hardly ever free from manifold ab- 
ufes. 

It is the property of calcareous fubftances to act very powerful- 
ly in diffolving fuch vegetable ot animal fubftances as are deprived 
of life. Under the action of lime, vegetable matter in particu- 
lar is {peedily diffolved ; but, if it be either ufed in excefs, or if 
the land be too feverely cropped, without allowing a neceffary re- 
ftorative of putrefcent manure, every one knows that the foil is 
foon exhaufted, and rendeted incapable of fuppotting any kind of 
vegetation. Hence, after the ufe of this manure, there arofe a 
greater neceffity than ever of invigorating the foil; either by paf- 
turage, or by putrefcent manure. 

Scotifh farmers, therefore, when they found themfelves in pof- 
feffion of this great and powerful iniftrument of fertilization, ei- 
ther from ignorance, or too eager a defire to become rich, al- 
moft uniformly abufed it. ‘Fheir capital was but feanty; yet, as 
foon as it enabled them, they limed almoft their whole surface. 
Their eagernefs to reimburfe this expenditure, or rather all- power- 

ful neceflity, fufpended the exercife of both judgment and difcre- 
tion. They continued to plough and crop their limed lands, til! 
they brought them to abfolute fterility. Of this great and almoft 
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univerfal error, neither Scotifh nor Englith hufbandmen can be pro- 
nounced free. ‘The extent and enormity of this error, rather than the 
exercife of a found diferetion, paved i way, in both countries, for 
the next great improvement in Britith hufbandry. This confifted, 

Il. Of a diminution ‘of the extent of land retained under culti- 
vation. This ftep brought along with it feveral other advantages 
of confiderable value. It implied a. diminution of the expenfes of 
feed ; while the crops were fg much amended by it, that they 
equalled, and fometimes far exceeded their former amount, though 
now raifed on a {maller furface. It implied alfo a diminution of 
rent, in proportion to the fmaller number of acres retained under 
the plough. And in the laft place, this improvement reduced the 
quantity of labour required in cultivation, and thereby abridged 
its expenfe, which has always proved a heavy item in the charges 
of every cultivator. ‘The filent operation of thefe favings, and of 
this procedure, though apparently minute, and certainly unoften- 
tatious, has been very fenfibly felt over the whole of Britain, and 
particularly in Scotland. Its influence has been univerfal, and fo 
uniformly falutary, that we cannot hefitate to rank it among the 
moft important changes in the whole hiftory of Scotifh agri- 
culture. 

If. The peculiar praife of this practice, however, is derived from 
its having given rife to a third moft important change in favour of 
Caledonian hufbandry, namely, an immenfe redudtion in the num- 

ber of working cattle. ‘Throughout the whole of Britain, the 

number of draught cattle has been always extravagant ; in many 
inftances, their expenfe has eaten up the greater part of the culti- 
vator’s profits ; and, in not a few, it has ruined his profpeéts, and 
deftroyed his exertions, by far exceeding thefe profits. When I 
firft vifited his Majefty’s two farms in the vicinity of Windfor, 
they appeared to be conducted on a grand feale; in ftyle, better 
fuited to the greatnefs of the occupant, than to operate as an eco- 
nomical example of the actual cultivator. ‘Che profits of the fyf- 
tem were burdened with the expenfe of no lefs than 250 working 
oxen for the daily labour of the team. Thefe cattle were indeed 
excellent, and have fince been more than once honoured with the 
prize. But extravagance in the number of draught cattle, and 
{trength of team, is not confined to inftances of this kind, where, 
if at all tolerable, it might be endured; it pervades every rank, 
from the throne to the {malleft renter in England. 

Thofe men, therefore, who diminifhed the furface under culti- 
vation to the fmalleit number compatible with good hufbandry,— 
who introduced the {mall plough,—and improved the horfes, fo 
that two, inftead of four, are fufficient for its draught, have been 
the greateft benefactors to whom Scotifh hufbandry ever meee in- 

debted. 
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debted. The fa& concerning the firft inventor of this moft eco- 
nomical change has been contefted, and may be doubtful; but 
that the Scotifh farmers were the moft early, the moft univerfally, 
and the moft ftrenuoufly the patrons of this practice, is a truth 
indifputable, and which is generally conceded in their favour. 
Even at the prefent moment, forty years after the introduétion of 
Small’s, Gardener’s, or the Rotherham plough, the contratt is great 
between the practice of the Northern and Southern divifions of 
our ifland, in regard to this moft important article,—the economy 
of the team. In the latter kingdom, four, five, and fometimes fix 
horfes are commonly yoked to an immenfe, awkward and inefficient 
plough : and fo bigotted, in fome diftri€ts, are the people to this 
barbarous and expenfive implement, that it is generally employed 
even on the lighteft and moft friable foils, as well as in the eafieft 
operations of hufbandry. The writer of this article has frequent- 
ly feen, in the fouth of England, five large horfes yoked at length 
in the eafift of all operations, the planting of potatoes ; although, 
in this fimple and facile procefs, it may eafily be demonftrated, 
that a lofs of 100 per cent. is incurred in the article of labour alone. 
This remark, implying fo heavy a charge againit the economy 
of Englifh hufbandry, is applicable, in a greater or lefs degree, 
to the whole kingdom; and is at leaft equally glaring regarding 
the waggon team as that of the plough. ‘There is nothing in the 
whole fyftem of Englifh hufbandry refembling, in efliciency and 
economy, the Scotifh cart and {mall plough ;—a circumitance 
which places its rural economy in a light incontrovertibly fuperior ; 
and this fingle advantage has given it a decided preference in the 
opinion of every competent judge throughout the whole ifland. 
Happily, however, this important advantage of Scotifh agricultu- 
ral practice does not now reft on the opinion of any fet of men, 
however refpe€table. It has been completely proved by many ex- 
periments on a very large fcale, in every part of England and 
Wales. Some adventurous Caledonians are penetrating, every 
year, into the remoteft corners of thefe countries, where they are 
paying greater rents than were ever offered before; .and where, 
without almoft one single exception, they are amafling larger for- 

tunes than the annals of hufbandry have ever yet recorded. 
_IV. The next great improvement, which produced fomething 
like a revolution in Scotith hufbandry, was the introduction of the 
artificial graffles. This was gradually effected nearly at the fame 
time with the other changes already noticed ; and it appears pe- 
culiarly remarkable on the fubject of agriculture, that few of 
its improvements are ever introduced fingly: each ttep is conducive 
to the introdudtion of feveral others, perhaps ftill more important 
and valuable in the general fyftem. It has been faid, that no na- 
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tion can ever borrow any improvement from its neighbours, till it 
be in a ftate fit to invent it: and it is equally certain, that the in. 
ventive powers are no fooner awakened in a country to one ob. 
ject, than they acquire ftrength, and are exercifed in almoft every 
dire€tion. 

After the amelioration of crops by a diminution of their breadth, 
and by the more liberal application of manure, which a limited 
aration neceflarily occafioned, it was foon found, that much time 
was loft in waiting till an exhaufted foil could furnifh a new fup- 
ply of its natural herbage, either for pafture or hay. This lait 
produét, as has been already noticed, was always extrémely coarfe 
and defeétive over the whole of Scotland. It had formerly been 
entirely confined to the produce of thofe cold and marfhy fwamps 
called meadows ; and confifted only of the coarfeft and moft in- 
nutritive of the bent tribes and the fprats. 

On feveral parts of the Continent, and particularly in Holland, 
many {pecies of the gramina had been already cultivated; and as 
Scotland was now ripe for their culture, they did not long efcape 
the vigilance of our farmers. Ray-grafs, Lolium perenne, red 
and white clovers, Trifolium pratense, and T. repens, were found 
to be the moft hardy and nutritive, and therefore the plants bet 
fuited to a cold climate and an infertile foil. During a period of 40 
years, it is remarkable, that hardly afingle feafon has been fuf- 
fered to pafs, without confiderable additions and improvements 
being made in this province of hufbandry. The liberal ideas and 
perfevering induftry of our farmers cannot, perhaps, be better il- 
luftrated, than by their fpirited and early cultivation of thefe 
articles In truth, a new era in agriculture has been intro- 
duced by their judicious and perfevering efforts. Winter food, 
and the confequent value of live ftock, has in faé& been increafed 
more than two-fold; while its quality is infinitely fuperior to 
whatever was formerly enjoyed, or even expeéted by the country 
at large. The refult has been, that the number of live ftock has 
not merely been increafed, but its value has been nearly trebled 
during that comparativ-ly fhort period. ' 

The praétice now under review, is not merely valuable in itfelf, 
but has {pread its beneficial influence over almoft every branch of 
hufbandry. It has fupplied what has always been regarded as the 
greatett desideratum among farmers,—a double, perhaps a treble 
quanrity of putretcent manure ; and, without any extravagant ex- 
aggeration, it may be faid to have added a fecond produdtive {ea- 
fon to the year. Even during the fevereft winter, a part of our 
ficlds are now covered with the richeft verdure ; and fince the in- 
troduétion of the turnip hufbaadry, no inconfiderable portion of 
them is loaded with the heavieft and moft profitable crops. 

Formerly, 
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Formerly, it was during the summer months only, that a few 
cattle were fed for the butcher; and the whole provisien for the 
year was laid in during the months of harvest and autumn. Of 
late, however, no season of the year is without its appropriate 
supply: the winter and spring months, once remarkable for ste- 
rility or want, are now the most productive of supplies for the 
butcher-market, the demands of which, during the last fifty years, 
have increased nearly tenfold. 

That invigorating diet, which consists of a plentiful supply of 
animal food, is not now confined to the capital, and a few large 
towns, as was formerly the case, but is introduced almost univer- 
sally to the tables of farmers, manufacturers, and even of country 
labourers, of every description: and, while the number of con- 
sumers has been thus remarkably increased, their supply is also 
more regular, as well as much greater. The general condition of 
the great body of the community, since the date of this improve- 
ment, has assumed a new character, and has unquestionably been 
greatly improved. From this assertion, however, it must not 
be inferred, that the mass of the people live more at their ease, 
or that they perform less labour: on the contrary, it would ap- 
pear, that a demand for labour among all the operative classes has 
greatly increased ; but they are rendered, by proper food, more 
able to perform it; while idleness has been banished from the 
kingdom, as the parent of vice and the bane of society. 

V. These beneficial results have, generally speaking, flowed from 
the introduction of cultivated herbage; but they are more peculi- 
arly to be ascribed to the general and successful! adoption of the 
turnip husbandry. On this branch distinctively, I shall offer a few 
remarks, in order to ascertain what share the Scotish farmers are 
entitled to claim of the introduction and improvement of this new 
branch of their profession. ‘That there may be no suspicion of 
partiality, or any undue bias in favour of our own countrymen, I 
shall select a few particulars, as I find them detailed by English 
agriculturists, who cannot be suspected of any particular bias of 
this nature. ‘These particulars may be found stated in the North- 
umberland Report to the Board of Agriculture, drawn up b 
ae Baillie and Culley, and afterwards reviewed by Mr Mar- 
shall. y 

On the first introduction of turnips, these English farmers re- 
mark, that they were universally sown broad-cast, and hoed by 
men-servants, at great expense. ‘The present mode of drilling 
them was introduced into Northumberland from the south of 
Scotland, about the year 1780; and the advantages of this mode 
have so far recommended it, that few are now sown broad-cast in 
that county. Some of the reporters ascribe the introduction of 
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the drill to Mr Tull; a notion which Mr Marshall wholly dis- 
claims, and ascribes the merit of its introduction to Mr Craik 
of Arbigland, an agriculturist in the south of Scotland. . This 
ge nileman, so early as the year 1745, pursued, with some success, 
the drilling of turnips. In 1755, the practice travelled southward 
of the Solway Frith; for, at this period, it was followed by Philip 
Howard of Corby, in the county of Cumberland. 

Mr Pringle, surgeon to the army, on his estate at Coldstream, 
was the first perfect example of this practice :—* But,’ says Mr 
Marshall, * it was left to the superior abilities of Mr Dawson of 
Frogden, near Kelso, in Scotland, fairly to establish the drill hus- 
bandry in this country.’ He characterizes Mr Dawson as the 
most accurate manager, whose practice he had ever an oppor- 
tunity of noticing: he describes him as well acquainted with all 
the minutie of the English husbandry; and declares, that this 
yeutleman, when he re turned from Norfolk, carried on the system 
toa large extent, not less than 100 acres annually; not, however, 
in the English mode, but in that of Mr Pringle, whose system 
he preferred to all he had seen elsewhere. He began drilling at 
tree feet distance; and the only deviation he had occasion to make 
from Mr Pringle, was a small reduction of this distance. Mr 
i},awson being a farmer by profession, was soon followed by the 
common farmers over the district, althoygh no change of their 
practice | had be eu in itroduce od by the successful practice of Mr 
l’ringle, a proprietor, which they had witnessed for no less than 
twelve years incl so much importance to a district is the example 
c! a professional farmer to stimulate them in the pursuit of any 
new branches of their art. Mr Marshall concludes his review 
with a manly acknowledgment of the merits of Mr Dawson, 2s 
the first successful patron of drill husbandry ; and pronounces an 
encomium on him, equal lly honourable to his own liberality, as it 
is just to that gentleman’s deserts. ‘It belongs to ‘the higher 
order cf professional men,’ says he, «-—-to a Dawson, to esta- 
biish real improvements in a country : how wise, then, in men otf 
iortune, to introduce and encourage on their estates men who are 
so useful to ther prosperity !’ So much for the culture of turnips, 
-—an improvement of winch Scotland, perhaps more than any 

her country, stood in need; and one, in which her farmers, by 

e confession of their rivals, have so eminently succeeded, that 
they must be regarded, if not the first inventors, at least the first 





patrons and most successful practitioners. 
Vi. ‘Phe intreduc tion of the thrashing- mill, is the next im- 


provement V shi - As hall notice :~—~It is an invention confessedly 
' Scot 1, if we take into view the rapid advance in 
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ment of husbandry of very great importance. Mr Marshall not 
only ascribes its origin to Scotland, but £ declares it to be the 
most valuable implement of husbandry which has been discovered 
for ages past; and that every particular regarding its invention 
will be eagerly sought after for ages to come.’ 

It appears, after a full review of the history of this valuable ma- 
chine, that the principle of a portable flax-mill, formerly used in 
Scotland, had been applied at various times, and by different per- 
sons, for the purpose of thrashing corn; but that Mr Meikle 
was the first person who constructed a machine of perfect utility. 
For this he took outa patent for England only, and in his own 
name. 

This well authenticated fact seems at last perfectly established ; 
and, were it still doubtful, the present state of thrashing in the 
two kingdoms, would confer upon it ample confirmation. The 
English, who at one period challenged this ae are by no 
means yet in possession of the one half of its uses. In travelling 
lately through the western districts of that cou: try, I was not a 
little surprised at the infrequency with which the thrashing mill 
occurred: in the few instances in which it was found, it was 
almost in no case genploged. with advantage. al Morris, a 
banker, M. P. for the city of Gioucenter, had constructed one 
several years ago; and from his character for activity and intelli- 
gence as a farmer, I was disappointed in finding his machine of a 
most clumsy and ineflicient structure. ‘Chis, however, I soon found 
was the case over the whole of that large and rich country. ‘The 
mills were constantly liable to go into disorder ; and, when that 
happened, there was not a single individual in the whole dis- 
trict capable of putting them again in repair. So different is the case 
throughout the whole low country of Scotland, that there is hardly 
a single farmer of any note, who has not been in the constant use 
of a machine for thrashing his crop, -in full repair, and of most 
perfect efficiency. If its use, in this country, cannot yet be said to 
be quite universal, the instances of its adoption are at least ten to 
one more frequent among Scotish aon English husbandmen ; 
while the merit of the invention now rests entirely with the form- 
er, and is now conceded to it by the nee sh themselves. This 
last fact has been fully acknowle dged by Me Marshall; who, in 
his review of the reports, thus speaks concerning the West Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire: —* Details of the history, construction and 
uses of this valuable machine, may seem to be out of place in 
areview of West Yorkshire, as it wae barely introduced there, and 
of course but little understood, at the time the surveyors went 
over it. But,” he adds, ‘ as Messrs Rennie, Brown and Sherniil, 
were residents in the county where it was invented, and possess the 
most mature knowledge of its construction and use, it would be 
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improper to neglect so favourable an opportunity of endeavouring 
to add to the information obtained on the subject ; more especial. 
ly as the Board’s reports may not afford another equally favourable 
of making the desired additions.’ Here, then, we find a full and 
unequivocal confession, that the Scotish farmers have not merely 
been the original inventors of one of the most valuable instru- 
ments of husbandry which its modern history records, but that 
they are at this moment in possession, almost exclusively, of its 
most perfect uses, established very generally over the whole king- 
dom. 

VII. Leafes. This department of rural economy is ftill involv- 
ed in much darknefs and uncertainty. ‘Throughout the whole of 
England, it has never yet been eftablifhed how far leafes are ne- 
ceflary, nor what are the requifite covenants by which the occu- 
pier of land fhould be bound. Every conceivable variety of te- 
nure is therefore to be found in that part of the United kingdom. 
What aftonifhes moft the agriculturifts of the North, is, that the 
greater proportion of the lands are occupied by tenants at will, 
who poffefs no further intereft in their farms than from year to 

ear. . 

: According to our ideas, no expenfive nor folid improvement can 
ever be undertaken under a tenure fo precarious as to afford no 
hope of retaining the farm a fuflicient time to reimburfe the ex- 
penditure. ‘To us, it feems ome unfair to bind a tenant to 
execute certain improvements on his farm, and to deny him, at the 
fame time, that length of duration and fecurity in his poffeflion, 
which alone can indemnify and repay him. And as, in this king- 
dom, land has every where rifen in its value, it has been deemed 
equally unjuft to expect that a proprietor fhould, by granting a 
very long leafe, diveit himfelf of all power of taking advantage of 
this circumftance, and of reletting his lands, after {tated periods, 
at a rate fomewhat proportioned to its annually increafing value. 
In this country, it is common to find a farm double, triple, and qua- 
druple its value in thirty or forty years ; and as this increafed value 
may poflibly be greatly owing to the {kill, capital and exertions, of 
the tenant, equity feems to point out, that he fhould poffefs it fo 
long, and no longer, than is neceffary to repay him for his trouble, 
capital and fkill, and that the proprietor fhould, after this, receive 
the whole increafed value of his eftate. When no leafes are grant- 
ed, ae or valuable in improvement is ever almott at- 
tempted. here too long leafes are granted, the interefts of good 
hufbandry are equally injured} since, in the cicumftances of this 
country, the very lapfe of time, of itfelf, increafes the value of land 
to a degree which renders in a few years every leafe fo cheap, 
that no exertion of the tenant is neceflary to pay his rent 5 
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where exertion becomes unneceflary, it always, fooner or later, 
ceafes to exift. Amidft all this difcouragement to induftry on the 

art of the tenant, the proprietor is alfo injured, and becomes 
gradually difinherited of the greater part of his income, by letting 
his lands at their antient, and therefore their nominal value. 

I know it is alleged, that in England, where there are few leaf- 
es, no fueh inconveniences have been felt; on the contrary, in- 
{tances are not unfrequent, where written leafes having been grant- 
ed, the tenants have enjoyed their poffeflions, without rife pf rent, 
for upwards of a hundred years. ‘The generofity of Englith land- 
holders has often been truly great; and the gratitude of their te- 
nants has been almoft unlimited. The late Marquis of Granby 
having injured his circumftances while in command of the army in 
Germany, had recourfe to the bounty of his father’s tenants, whofe 
rents had not been raifed for perhaps a century. ‘hey met, accord- 
ingly, at a certain day, and offered him a bounty of 60,0001. Should 
the manners of thefe people remain on this footing, leafes, and eve- 
ry other legiflative reflriCtion might be unneceflary ; but, fo long 
as felfifhnefs remains, a thing always to be expected, the protec- 
tion of leafes muft be neceffary to the interefts of both proprietor 
and tenant. In Scotland, a happy medium has been devifed in 
refpect of tenures. Leafes are granted fufliciently long to indem- 
nify the tenant ; yet fufliciently limited to admit of the proprietor’s 
reletting, at full value, his property. 

Vl. There {till remains one advantage more on the fide of 
the Scotith farmer, which he poffeffes over his fouthern neigh- 
bours, and which has perhaps contributed materially to his pre- 
fent envied fuperiority, equally to any quality that has yet been 
mentioned. ‘his is, his general habits of economy ; and particu- 
larly in the cheapnefs of the articles of his diet and perfonal ex- 
penfes. Jt is from the hope chiefly of. introducing this economy 
of living, that Scotsmen are at prefent fo generally preferred as 
land-ftewards and operative labourers in almoft every part of 
England and Wales. For fome years paft, there has:fcarcely a 
month pafied, in which advertifements have not appeared for fer- 
vants and ftewards in thefe parts. In thefe publications, it is o- 
penly declared that Scotfmen will be preferred; no doubt chiefly 
on account of their fuperior intelligence and {ki:l, but greatly al- 
fo, as I apprehend, on account of their economy of living. The 
Earl of Uxbridge has lately obtained a {teward from Fife ; and his 
motive, without any attempt at difguife, was declared to be, a defire 

of introducing a greater degree of induftry and economy among 
his numerous farm-fervants. ‘The wa{fte committed by the agricul- 
tural labourers, on many of the larger eftates in England, is im~ 
menfe ; and its expenfe hangs on the proprietors, and bears them 
down, 
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down, fomething like a millftone tied to their necks. With them, 
frequently, all is either confusion, waste, or want: hence, to 
fave themfelves from finking in this ocean of expenfe, they now 
generally caft a withful and anxious eye towards Scotland ; 
whence, if they can obtain a faithful fteward, they imagine that 
they have done all that is poflible in order to efcape ruin, and to 
effect their falvation. After tracing Scotifh agriculture through 
all thefe different fteps, and having at Jength feen it arrive at its 
prefent flourifhing flate, and boafted fuperiority, not only over 
England, but over every country in Europe,—one queftion may 
yet feem to require folution, viz. What circumftance has roufed 
that people to enter upon this long train of improvement, after 
having flumbered for fo many centuries in the dark and inglorious 
paths of ignorance and floth ?—-what was the original ftimulus 
which firft roufed their a@tivity; and what has urged their ad- 
vance, not merely in the line with their neighbours, but finally to 
outftrip them in the fame career? To thefe queftions, I can an- 
{wer only, generally, that the prefent generation in Europe has a- 
rifen in a period of uncommon activity and exertion and enterprife 
among a large portion of the human race. Formerly, we have 
heard of one age that was warlike ; of another that was learned ; 
and of a third that was commercial. Our own age deferves anew 
chara€ter—that of univerfal activity, and-of bufy fpeculation ;— 
an age in which all the energies of men are exerted, and in every 
direction. In Europe, there is perhaps no nation that has not 
fomewhat advanced during the latt fifty years, either in architec- 
ture, navigation, war, or commerce. Scotland has made rapid 
progrefs in them all; and if, in fome, the excelled her neigh- 
bours, it may perhaps be afcribed to that wholefome and ufeful 
fyftem of parochial education which was bequeathed to her chil- 
dren by the laft Parliament which fhe ever aflembled as an inde- 
pendent kingdom. ‘The elements of learning, confifting of read- 
ing, writing and accounts, though feemingly fuperficially attain- 
ed, have neverthelefs been of immenfe value to the people. They 
have enabled them to comprehend, adopt, and improve to the ut- 
moft, every new branch of fcience as foon as it fprung up in any 
corner of Europe ; and there is no circumftance fo peculiar in the 
potleflion of a little knowledge, as a defire which it communicates, 
and the capacity which it beltows, of obtaining {till more. 








TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Cheap Plan of a Sheep-House. 
Sir, 
In anfwer to your correfpondent at Lancafter, who, in laft 
Number of -your Magazine, is cefirous that I fhould afford hima 
plan 
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plan or fketch for erecting fuch theep-houfes, as I had given fome 
former hints of in your work; I now beg leave to fend you a 
copy of my letter on that fubjeét to Sir John Sinclair, Baronet, 
Prefident of the Board of Agriculture, which, however, I regret, 
may contain expreflions not intelligible to your Englith readers. 
lam, &e. A. S. 


Copy of a Letter to Sir John Sinclair, Baronet, concerning 
Sheep- Houses. 


I sec your pardon for having fo long delayed to anfwer your 
repeated demands, for an account of the fheep-houfe erected by 
me on my mountain farm of Crofswoodhill in Mid-Lothian. In 
confequence, I believe, of the Profeflor of Agriculture at Edin- 
burgh having recommended my plan as fuperior to others, I have 
had many applications for an account of my very homely theep- 
cot from different gentlemen; but I feel myfelf inadequate to de- 
{criptions of this fort. 

I confider the erecting of fheep-houfes as a moft important im- 
provement in fheep-hufbandry. ‘There is no animal whatever that 
does not flee far for thelter from a ttorm; and there are no do- 
meflic animals in this climate that ought not to be fheltered from 
the inclemency of the weather, as they thrive the better for fuch 
protection being afforded them. 

Sheep, in particular, (which are reported to have a prefage of 
a ftorm), if they have no fheep-houfe, feek for an afylum from 
the drift in fome narrow valley, not unfrequently in the hollov. 
excavated by a rivér, where they too frequently meet with death, 
either by fuffocation from the fnow, or by being drowned in the 
river. But where fheep-houfes are erected, the fheep of a farm 
naturally run to them for protection, and, when once accuftomed, 
go to them regularly, and lye in them during the greateft part of 
the night in fevere weather, of their own accord. ‘lhofe theep alfo 
that are difeafed, take fhelter in them at all times. 

My theep-cot is a very coarfe ruftic building, and coft only a- 
bout twenty-five pounds. It is 81 feet long by 15 feet wide with- 
in walls, . 

The walls are only about 3 feet high, of plain rubble work of 
ftone, with lime mortar, except the gable-ends, which contain 
doors oppofite to each other, and which are about 7 feet in height, 
in order that thefe doors may allow a man eafily to enter the houfe 
without ftooping. ‘The walls have no funk foundation. On ac- 
count of the narrownels of the building, it requires only very flen- 
der timbers, of cheap price, for the covering of it. ‘The roof is 
thatched, in the ordinary way of cottages, with rufhes. I propofe 
it fhould have, further, a flight covering of heath over the ruthes ; 
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as heath proteéts the ruthes, and lafts long even where much ex. 
ofed. 

' In the infide, all along the walls, are placed racks, in which hay 

is given to the fheep. 

As few fheep incline to lye in a covered houfe, unlefs when 
the weather is very boifterous, as far as I have obferved; and alfo 
to prevent the wind from rufhing through the houfe by the oppo- 
fite doors, there are added to the building, by way of uncovered 
porticoes, round areas, or ftells as they are called, the walls of 
which fhould be fix feet high, and are frequently built as mine 
without lime, and are of an extent of area equal to the infide of 
the houfe. 

I give you a rude fketch and defcription of the fheep-cot below. 
‘To make a proper drawing is beyond my capacity. 

My theep-houfe and ftells can hold, I believe, forty {cores of 
fheep. Where a farm is very extenfive, it has been judged better 
io erect feveral fuch houfes in places convenient for the fheep, 
{but eafily acceffible to the fhepherds in a ftorm), than te increafe 
the length or other dimenfions of fuch a houfe as mine. 

A theep-houfe fhould have, at leaft, one moveable timber door, 
to be ufed in cafes of {now-drift in that quarter whence the wind 
blows. . 

Some people make the entries of their fheep-cots only three feet 
high; but this I difapprove of, as it prevents the fheep-houfe from 
being ufed alfo asa fhade for horfes or black cattle. It likewife pre- 
vents a man from entering freely with a burden of hay, or from 
wheeling and carrying out the dung readily ; which laft article is 
of itfelf fo valuable an advantage derived from fheep-houfes, that 
it foon repays the coft of the erection. The door of my houle 
is of the ordinary dimenfions of a ftable. 

Others make their doors fo patent, as to admit carts to carry off 
the dung. My objedtion to this is, that the houfe is thus render- 
ed too cold and open to the blafts. Moreover, I never faw a gate 
that admitted carts in fo flight a building, that was not fhattered 
very quickly by the carelefsnefs of the drivers. 


Some 





A—Covered Body of the Sheep-house, 81 feet by 15. 
B B—Uncovered Stells or Porticoes at each end of the Sheep-houst. 
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Some build theep-houfes in the form of a fquare court, with 
fhades all around, and with one fmall door only. In general, the 
walls of thefe on the outfide are only about three feet high. The 
roof is raifed, and fupported on pillars in the infide, with a court 
or area in the middle. Such fhades as will contain, I think, about 
thirty {cores of theep, are ere€ted for about twenty pounds, the 
mafonwork being trifling, and the timber, from its flightnefs, very 
cheap. The objection to this plan is, that the water from one 
fide of the roof falls into the inner court, and too often makes 
the whole houfe wet. It alfo affords a very infufficient fhelter. 
It is, indeed, an improvement to have the infide pillars of fuch 
fhades made very high, fo as to throw the whole rain water that 
falls on the roof outwards. This, however, will increafe the ex- 
penfe of the roof, and make the houfe colder. 

In order to exclude any wetnefs from my fheep-houfe, (which 
is unfupportable to fheep), I have one {mall drain drawn round a- 
bout the houfe, near twenty feet from it, and another to receive 
and carry off the eavefdrops. 

Before winter, I place near the houfe a ftack of hay for meat, 
and a flack or two of materials for litter and making dung. 

You with to know how the Cheviot breed of theep, that you 
recommended me to try, have thriven on my high and expofed 
paftures. It is now perfe€tly afcertained, and F am fatisfied the 
judgment is correct from my own experience, that young Cheviot 
fheep are much more delicate than thofe of the black-faced fort. 
In particular, I was told that young Cheviot fheep, in a high cli- 
mate, could hardly furvive their firft winter and fpring, unlefs 
turnips, or fome green or nourifhing food were afforded them ; 
and I found this hen experience to be true. After Cheviot fheep 
have paffed the fecond winter, they feem to me to be as hardy as 
the black-faced kind; and the fuperior value of their wool makes 
it advifeable for the farmer to keep them, even under many difad- 
vantages. Iam, &c. A. 5. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Trish Fiorin. 


Sir, 

As the gentleman who wrote fo learnedly on the fubjeét of the 
Irith Fiorin Grafs, in your Magazine for December laft, has omit- 
ted to give the botanical name of it, or any defcription by which 
it may be known:in this country, may I beg that he, or any other 
of your agricultural friends in Ireland, would afford your readers 
this information. 
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To me it feems probable that it is the Agrostis Stolonifera, Lin, 
On sft September 1804, I faw a field of rich foil fo overrun with 
this grafs principally, which is a troublefome root-weed in arable 
lands, and fometimes called black squitch, that the crop was f{up- 
pofed to yield one hundred and fifty ftones of hay per acre, though 
the preceding year the field was in oats, and was not fown down 
with any grafs feeds. 

At Orcheftoun, about 19 miles from Salifbury, there is a {mall 
tract of meadow land mentioned in the Bath Agricultural Society’s 
papers, which is fometimes watered in winter by means of a fpring 
flowing out of a limeftone rock. It is mown twice in fummer; 
and, after a favourable feafon for watering, the firft crop is near 
five tons per acre, the fecond about half as much. The fecond 
crop of this grafs is the Agrostis Stclonifera, the firft principally 
the Poa trivialis palustris, according to Mr Swayne. This poa is 
the principal produce of the rich wet early meadows about Edin- 
burgh and elfewhere ; but, as it has a repent root as well as the 
above mentioned Agroftis, neither of them can, with propriety, 
be admitted as crops on arable grounds ; and they are, in a great 
meafure, circumfcribed to particular foils and fituations. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Answers by William Aiton, Writer in Strathaven, to a Paper “ On 
the Difficulties which attend the Improvement of Moss Land.” 


Sir, Strathaven, March 1810. 


Wuen [ read, feveral months ago, in the 38th Number of 
your valuable Magazine, a long lit of interrogatories there put to 
authors who have written upon mois, I expected that fome of 
thofe who are much better qualified would have anfwered thefe 
queries ; but, as no fuch anfwers have yet appeared, I am unwil- 
ling to allow thefe interrogatories to {tand any longer as ftumbling- 
blocks in the way of the mofs cultivator. I fhall, therefore, with- 
out laying claim to the title of € a learned gentleman,’ eu- 
deavour to obviate thefe difficulties, fo far as feems to me to be 
neceflary for the information of the pra€tical cultivator. 

I find fome difficulty, however, in tracing the real character 
and motives of the gentleman who has put thefe queries. ‘The 
fubje& he has taken up is, § the difficulties which attend the im- 
provement of mofs land.’ He fays, * the fubjeét of peat mofs 
has for fome time paft occupied his attention.’ He is ‘ well 
pleafed with the attempts hitherto made to obviate difficulties in 
the way of improving mofs, as well as with thofe who take that 
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trouble ;’ and he affumes the character of ‘ a plain man.’ In fo 


far, he anfwers the defcription of thofe with whom I with to 
deal on that fubje€& ; and it is to men of the charadter he aflumes 
that I addrefs myfelf. 

But when I look at his queries, and the style in which they 
are written, I entertain some doubts of his answering that cha- 
racter. I begin to fear, that instead of ‘ a plain man,’ wishing 
for directions how to cultivate, manure, and crop moss land, he 
is a speculative, philosophical farmer, who has neither cultivated, 
nor intends to cultivate moss, but who wishes rather to puzzle 
simple cultivators and authors like me, who have treated of 
that subject practically. If the gentleman to whom I am about 
to reply is of that cast,—and if the questions he hag put contain, 
as he says, ‘ only a few of his doubts,’ I could not wish to con- 
sume any time, or occupy any of the valuable room in your Pub- 
lication, with answers to such theoretical speculations. We 
have already had too much speculation, and too little practice on 
every branch of agriculture, particularly on what regards peat 
moss. I am not to be understood, however, as flying in*the 
face of philosophical speculatio.s on agricultural subjects. ‘They 
are not only entertaining, and serve to display ingenuity ; but are 
highly beneficial in diffusing useful knowledge among the people 
engaged in agriculture. But on the cultivation of moss, where 
we have already too much philosophical speculation, and scarcely 
any thing practical, theoretical discussions are not only unneces- 
sary, but are apt to do harm. 

When a plain country man looks into your valuable Repository, 
for information how to reclaim some part of the moss on his farm, 
and, instead of the directions wanted, meets with a long string 
of puzzling interrogatories on the origin and qualities of that spe- 
cies of earth, which all the authors who have treated of that sub- 
ject have not been able to answer, he is apt to conclude that the 
investigation is impacticable, and to abandon his design. If, in- 
stead of directions how to labour, manure, or crop a sandy or clay 
soil, your readers found nothing in your Magazine but queries and 
speculations on the origin of these earths—how they were form- 
ed—of what they are composed—how laid in their present posie 
tion, &c.; however much philosophers or speculators might be 
amused or instructed by such discussions, the practical farmer 
might be puzzled, without receiving satisfactory information on 
the subject of his inquiries, 

With a view to remove, as far as in my power, the doubts 
which have been started, I shall (since none better qualified seem 
a te do so) endeavour to answer these queries in their 
order, 
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Query 1. The gentleman says, he has ‘ seen a heap of leaves 
* of trees, &c. and of aquatic plants lying together, till they were 
* actually rotted ; and yet no moss was formed. What is the rea- 
* son of this? Why do these materials form moss in certain cir- 
* cumstances, and not in others? I have hitherto looked in vain 
* for a satisfactory account of this subject. ’ 

This question appears to me altogether of a speculative cast; 
and I cannot perceive the advantage which ‘ a plain man’ and 
practical cultivator of moss-land could reap from the most satis- 
factory answer that could be given to it. If the practical farmer 
can discover how to render moss earth productive as a soil, or ef- 
ficient as a manure, it can be but of small consequence to him, or 
to the public, to know what forms the leaves of trees into moss 
in some case8, and not in others. 

The leaves of trees, and other ligneous plants, are sometimes 
found in moss; and, in that case, contribute a little to the depth 
of the strata. When leaves and branches of trees are laid thick 
on the ground, they sometimes occasion such a stagnation of 
moisture, as banishes the herbage that formerly grew, and intro- 
duces the aquatic plants from which moss-earth is formed. But 
the idea of moss being altogether, or mostly, formed of either 
trees or the leaves of trees, is somewhat fanciful. Wood laid 
ever so close, or leaves of trees heaped ever so high over the soil, 
would no more of themselves form moss, than as much grass, 
hay or straw, would do, if heaped up in the same manner. We 
have many woods in Scotland, as well as in other parts of Eu- 
rope; and there are still more in America, that are well known 
to have existed for many centuries, probably since the first growth 
of trees; and yet no moss has been formed from the numerous 
crops of leaves they have thrown, the branches they have drop- 
ped, or the trees which have died a natural death. ‘The reason 
is obvious. Neither trees nor the leaves of trees possess that an- 
tiseptic quality, that power of resisting putrefaction which is the 
source from whieh moss-eatth is formed. Leaves are as much 
disposed to yield to puirefaction, as either grass, straw, or other 
herbage of the field; and trees have no power to resist that de- 
stroyer for any great length of time. 

But when trees are felled and laid thick, with their branches 
and leaves over the surface, in a cold climate, they create a stag- 
nation of moisture which banishes the succulent herbage that 
yields to spontaneous and immediate decomposition, and intro- 
duces aquatic plants, which have the powers of resisting, or at 
least retarding, the progress of putrefaction ; and, as one crop of 


these plants rises over another, the moss-strata are slowly but 
gradually deepened. 
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Though many of the moffes in Britain have evidently grown o- 
ver the ancient forefts that have been cut, and the trees allowed to 
rot where they fell, yet many thoufand acres have been covered 
with mofs, where no felled trees had been laid. In a word, 
wherever more moifture is detained on the furface of any ground 
(whatever may be the caufe of the detention) than is compatible 
with the growth of fucculent herbage, the aquatics will rife, and 
mofs will be formed fafter or flower, according as more or lefs wa- 
ter is kept on the furface. If only a fmall quantity of water is 
detained, the fedge grafles (carices), rufhes (junci et scirpi), with a 
mixture of the fogs (Aypna), will be the chief productions. But 
if the ftagnation of moifture is more complete, the sphagnum pa- 
lustre, polytrichen commune, bryum hypnoides, eriophera, &c. will rife 
and deepen the {trata {till fafter. 

Query 2.—*‘ I obferve fome authors mention, that the air of 
© mofles is healthful, whereas it is well known that fevers and 
* agues abound in low lying carfe ground and fens. How can 
© this be accounted for; and what is the difference of the air of 
* moffes and any other level ?’ 

An inquiry of this kind, one would expeét to have been made 
rather by the Medical Board, than by ‘a plain man,’ and practi- 
cal cultivator of mofs-land. The latter, one would expeét to be 
fatisfied with the knowledge of the faét; and the former would 
inquire into the caufes. Leaving to others better qualified to in- 
veltigate the caufes more fully, I prefume, that the difference in 
the healthinefs of a mofly region, and that of a marfh or fen, 
where mofs does not prevail, arifes from the putrefaction and de- 
compofition of the vegetable matter in the one, and the fufpenfion 
of thefe in the other. In all marfhy or fenny places where mofs 
has not been formed, there is a luxuriant growth of vegetables, ge- 
nerally of the foft and bulky kind. Whenever their growth ter- 
minates, they fall under fpeedy putrefaction. Vegetables under 
putrefaétion are at all times inimical to the health of man. In 
fuch fituations, they are doubly fo. The putrefying vegetable 
matter is not only itfelf unwholefome, but it renders the water in 
the marth or ftanks putrid and unwholefome alfo; and that water 
is moft pernicious to the health of man. But in mofs the cafe is 
different, from this circumftance, that the vegetable matter is not 
in a putrid ftate. ‘The antifeptic quality of the mofs-plants keeps 
them from complete diffolution’: and that quality being commu- 
nicated to the water, it is not, like that of the marfhes or fens, 
putrid and unwholefome, and of courfe is not injurious to health. 
It has been afcertained, that water, impregnated with mofs, does 
not become putrid, even when carried to the warmett climates, 
The antifeptic quality of mofs is fo powerful, as*to prevent the 
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putrefaction and decompofition of animal matter. Human bodies, 
and thofe of cattle, have been found altogether entire, after re. 
maining fome centuries under mofs. The antifeptic quality of the 
mofs-earth operates like falt put on butcher meat :—it arrefls 
putrefaction. A carcafe of beef put into a cafk without falt, 
would poifon all who remain near it; but the falt renders it inof- 
fenfive. 

Query 3.—* When a heap of vegetables are huddled together 
© till they are diffolved into earth, that earth is always loofe, fria- 
* ble and porous ; whereas, a piece of peat-mofs, though formed 
© of the fame materials, is a tough fubftance, and feems to be im- 
pervious to water. How can this be accounted for ?’ 

The antifeptic or infoluble quality of the mofs, is the caufe of 
the diverfity pointed out in this query. A heap of vegetables on- 
ly becomes £ loofe, friable and porous,’ when putrefaction has re- 
duced them nearly into earth; and the mofs will alfo become 
* loofe, friable and porous,’ when putrefaction has made the fame 
progrefs on it. The only difference is, that the former, when ex- 
pofed to air and moifture, goes into that ftate {peedily and fpon- 
taneoufly ; whereas the mofs yields to it almoft imperceptibly. 
While mofs-earth can hold out againft the deftroying powers of 
corruption, it is, no doubt, as he obferves, a tough fubftance, and 
feems impervious to water ; but, whenever it is rendered foluble, 
putrefaction reduces its parts, like thofe of other vegetable matter, 
and then it alfo becomes ‘ loofe, friable and porous,’ and crum- 
bles down into earth. Mofs-earth becomes more adhefive than ve- 
getablés that are huddled together, from the roots of the plants of 
which it is compofed finking deep into the mofs-earth, and mat- 
ting it together. This is particularly the cafe in bent-mofs, where 
the roots of the milica cerulea, nardus strictus, junctus squarresus, 
&c. fink their ftrong and numerous roots more than a foot into 
the mofs-earth. 

Query 4.—* When a heap of vegetables is reduced to earth, 
* though the plants of which it is compofed were inflammable 
¢ (fuch as firwood), yet they lofe their inflammability ; whereas 
* peat-mofs, though it has been immerfed many years in water 
© too, retains all the inflammability it originally pofleffed. How 
* can this be accounted for on any of ghe theories which have yet 
* been given us? What is the precife cavfe why wood and other 
* vegetables do not lofe their inflammability entirely in fuch cit- 
* cumftances ?’ 

When trees and other vegetables are expofed to the atmofphere 
till they are completely diflolved by putrefaction, their inflamma- 
bility is diminifhed as putrefa€lion advances. But when mofs- 
earth remains unbroken, its inflammability, though it be immerfed 
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in water, is no way impaired. Trees enveloped in mofs alfo re- 
tain their inflammability ; but whenever thefe trees, or the mofs- 
earth itfelf, are dug up and expofed to the air and weather, 
putrefa€tion begins to make progrefs; and, as it advances, ei- 
ther on the mofs, or on the timber that has been dug up from 
under it, their inflammability is gradually diminifhed, and ulti- 
mately loft. Even peat that has been dried, if it is long expofed 
to the viciffitudes of the weather, becomes unfit for fuel. * Thefe 
are the facts regarding the inflammability of mofs and of wood, 
which are, in my opinion, all that a plain man and cultivator of 
mofs need to know. To account for the inflammability of vege- 
table matter or of eoal, belongs to chemifts and philofophers, not 
to farmers and improvers of mofs. 

uery 5.—* It is faid that mofs does not exift in warm climates. 
* What is the caufe of this?’ 

Nature has provided plants to grow in every diverfity of foil and 

climate, and in every ftate of humidity. Every plant has its own 

peculiar qualities; and thefe qualities are greatly diverfified by 
the climate, and other relative circumftances attending their growth. 
Heat and moifture, to a certain extent, are neceflary for every 
{pecies of vegetation ; and when thefe are increafed or diminifhed 
beyond what fuits the nature of the plants, they die; and others, 
better adapted to the change that has taken place, grow up in their 
fiead. 

The plants from which mofs-earth is formed, grow in the tem- 
perate and frigid zones, but not in the warmer climates. The 
temperature of Britain, and greater part of Europe, is fuited to 
their growth ; but mofs is not found beyond the 35th degree of 
the equator. But, befides a low temperature, a large quantity of 
moifture is alfo neceflary for the growth of mofs-plants, and the 
formation of mofs-earth from thefe plants. The increafed heat 
prevents the accumulation of mofs-earth in the torrid zone; and 
the want of ftagnated water on the furface prevents its growth and 
accumulation on particular {pots in the temperate or cold regions. 
Perhaps fome of the plants from which mofs-earth is formed, may 
grow nearer the equator than where ftrata of mofs-earth are 
found; but if they do, the greater heat reduces them by putrefac- 
tion, and prevents the mofs-eagrth from accumulating. In a word, 
it is the heat of the climate that either prevents the growth of 
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* Coal also retains its inflammability while it remains under ground 
and immersed in water ; but, when dug up, and long exposed to the 
vicissitudes of the weather, its inammability is diminished, and the 
softer kinds of it will ultimately crumble into earth, and become 
loose, friable, porous and uninflammable. ’ 
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mofs-plants, or forces them to yield to putrefaction, if they grow 
within the tropics ; and it is the want of a proper degree of moif- 
ture ftagnant over the foil, that prevents thefe plants from grow- 
ing, and that earth from accumulating, over every part of Britain, 
and in fimilar latitudes. Even where mofs-earth has been begun 
to be formed, the depth of the ftratum will be entirely regulated 
by the degree of humidity under which the foil is kept. Hence 
we find, that on fteril lands, in elevated fituations, where the de- 
clivity is confiderable, and the fubfoil permeable, the mofs-earth 
has not, since the commencement of vegetation, accumulated to 
more than the depth of six or twelve inches, or what is called 
hill-moss. Where the declivity is not so great, and the subsoil 
less permeable, bent-moss, or moss covered with a green sward, 
is found from one to three feet in depth; and where the ground 
is more level, and the obstructions of moisture still greater, the 
flow moss will be found from four and five to forty and fifty feet 
in depth. 

Que 6.—The purport of this question is, * How can the 
© growth of moss be promoted or retarded ?’ 

It has been shown, in the answer to last query, that cold and 
moisture, to a certain degree, are the parents of moss. Hence 
that earth is found only in cold or temperate climates, and where 
too large a portion of moisture is detained for the growth of rich- 
er herbage. Wherever the temperature is favourable, as in Bri- 
tain, to the growth of the moss-plants, and accumulation of moss- 
earth, the growth of moss may be promoted, by laying the sur- 
face under moisture; and it may be prevented or retarded, by 
laying the surface dry. Even where the moss-plants generally 
prevail, and the moss-earth has begun to accumulate, 2 greater 
or less supply of water will promote or diminish the growth of 
moss. A scanty supply of water will produce plants that contri- 
bute but slowly to the formation of moss; but a more abundant 
supply of moisture will banish these, and introduce the sphag- 
num, hypnum, bryum, &c. which are more bulky, and less dis- 
posed to yield to putrefaction; and of course will thicken the 
moss-stratum much faster than any other. 

Query 7.—*‘ It is asserted that moss preserves vegetable and a- 
* nimal substances from putrefaction. If this be the case, it must 
* differ from vegetable mould, though formed of the same mate- 
* rials. But wherein does the difference consist ; and what are 
* the precise causes of this antiseptic quality ?’ 

No fact in natural history can be better authenticated, or is more 
generally known, than that some vegetable and animal substances 
are, when buried under moss, preserved from putrefaction for ma- 
ny centuries, But your correspondent is in a mistake in suppos- 
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iz.-* :t vegetable mould- and moss-earth are composed of the 
same materials. Vegetable mould is clay, sand or earth, mixed 
with as much of the remains of vegetable matter as renders it 
productive. That vegetable matter, however, is not, like the 
moss-earth, insoluble. It is composed of the grasses and succu- 
lent herbage that grow in dry land, which yield to spontaneous 
putrefaction, and give up the substances of which they are com- 
posed, to become the food of new crops. Fermentation and de- 
composition are still going on in such mould: hence it abounds 
with the food of plants. But moss is entirely composed of ve- 
getable matter, not under putrefaction or decomposition, like that 
in the vegetable mould, but insoluble and stationary, and resist- 
ing the powers of putrefaction. 

The precise causes of the antiseptic quality of moss earth, 

belong rather to a chemical than an agricultural inquiry. The 
very large portions of acids, tanin, extract, &c. with which the 
plants referred to abound, are probably the chief causes of inso- 
lubility in that species of earth. Till these can be better ascer- 
tained, however, plain men, and practical cultivators, must be 
contented with knowing the facts. All of them know, that salt 
preserves butcher-meat, fish, &c. from putrefaction ; but few of 
them will be able to state what are the precise causes of that pre- 
serving quality. 
Query 8th.—5 In some low grounds, I have seen moss which 
was quite rotten. It was loose, and friable like mould. I could 
not form it into peat at all; for it crumbled down in the air, as 
soon as it was dug, and was not inflammable, &c. How can 
this be accounted for? ‘To what use may this rotten moss be 
turned ? Wherein does it differ from peat moss, and what are 
* the causes of that difference?’ 

The rottenness and friability of the moss, in such situations as 
those described in the question, arises, partly from the plants of 
which it has been composed being more disposed to go into pu- 
tridity, than those from which more complete moss is formed, 
and partly from particles of earthy matter having been carried on 
the moss by water at flood times, or by the winds in the shape of 
dust. The small patches of moss in low siruations proceed from 
some weeping spring rising from the higher lands, and over- 
spreading the ground below. ‘The damp issuing from that spring 
banishes the richer herbage, and introduces rushes, sprits and 
sedge grasses, marsh and meadow plants, &c. if little or no wa- 
ter is detained ; and more complete aquatics if the spring is more 
copious. »These plants stand in a sort of middle stage between 
those which grow on dry land, and those which contribute to the 
formation of moss‘earth. ‘They yield to putrefaction in part, but 
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not completely ; and, being bulky, and not eaten by cattle, they 
detain the moisture on the surface, thereby introducing the other 
plants from which real moss is formed. From the proportion 
of plants of the middle stage, and from some particles of soil 
being thrown on such little marshes, the moss earth that is form- 
ed is incomplete, loose, friable, light and inadhesive, compared 
with real moss earth. 

In the formation of moss, as well as in all her other works, 
nature introduces infinite varieties,—not abruptly and com- 
pletely, but so gradually and almost imperceptibly, that you can 
scarcely draw the line, or point where the one begins, and the 
other terminates. In all steril clay land in high situations, you 
will find a sort of tinge of moss earth mixed into the soil, which 
rives it a dark colour, and renders it loose and friable, termed 
by the country people gray or deaf soil. This proceeds from the 
plants that grow in these situations being somewhat antiseptic, 
and, instead of yielding to complete dissolution, like the more 
succulent herbage of the drier and richer ground, a considerable 
portion of them remains in the soil under partial decomposition 
in an insoluble state. ‘This is, as it were, the first approximation 
towards moss earth. Whete springs rise, or where more water 
is detained by whatever means, other plants, more antiseptic in 
their quality, grow up; and the moss earth formed from them is 
more complete, according to the quantity of moisture detained, 
or particles of better earth intermixed. While the stagnation is 
small, the moss retains a sward of green herbage, and bent moss 
of a considerable depth is formed, which, when inundated at 
times with water from a richer soil, is loose and friable, but solid 
and compact when kept free of such admixtures. But a greater 
stagnation of water over the soil will introduce the more com- 
plete moss plants; and from them the flow, which is the deepest. 
and moss perfect moss earth, is formed. 

‘The ases to which the loose friable moss described in this query 
may be converted, are those of a soil for the production of grain, 
and manure for any other soil. If it is to be cultivated as a soil, 
the first thing is to drain off the spring from which it has been 
formed. ‘Till that is done, every attempt at cultivation is labour 
lost. No under draining is necessary. The moss may next be 
digged into broad, smooth, regular, well formed ridges, nearly 
level, with a furrow between each, about a foot wide, and ten 


inches deep. dus manure may be applied; and, after the moss 


has been exposethito the frost, for one winter at least, it may be 


cropped with oats, and will infallibly make a good return. ‘This 
species of moss earth is, of all others, the most proper to be con- 
verted into manure for other land. It is looser and more — 
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than any other moss; a proof that it is composed, at least in part, 
of herbage more disposed to fermentation, and that some parti- 
cles of other earth have been mixed among the decayed herbage. 
These are the very things that will accelerate the future decom- 
position of that moss earth, and render it efficient as manure. 

All moss earth, being composed of vegetable matter, would be 
as good manure as grass, straw or other vegetables, were it not 
that the moss is insoluble. Whenever it is brought into a state 
of solubility, it forms the best of manure. Lord Meadowbank 
has discovered ‘how that can be done with success. The process 
he recommends will reduce any moss to a state of putridity, and, 
of course, render it eflicient as manure. But of all other species 
of moss, that described in the query under consideration will 
most readily be made to yield to putrefaction. It was moss earth, 
exactly of that description, that his Lordship pointed out as that 
which he was using as compost. It is sooner and more easily 
reduced to a state of putrescence than any other moss, and, of 
course, is best fitted for manure. 

Query 9th states, that no worms nor reptiles are found in 
some mosses, and asks the cause. 

Worms and reptiles are formed in, and fed on, the vegetable 
matter which grows in rich soil, whenever that matter is brought 
under putrefaction and decomposition. Worms are always found 
in rich soil, where fermentation is going forward; but never in 
a soil that is destitute of vegetable matter, or where that matter 
is under putrefaction. Moss is, indeed, composed entirely of 
vegetable matter; but, from the antiseptic quality of that matter, 
it is just as little disposed to putrefaction or fermentation as steril 
unbroken clay, and, of course, worms are no more to be found 
in the one than in the other. But, whenever either a moss soil 
or one of clay is broken up, exposed to the weather, pulverized, 
and enriched with manure, the vegetable matter in the soil is 
brought under fermentation and decomposition. The food of 
richer herbage and of worms, too, is produced from that vege- 
table matter under putrescency ; and the mole, which lives on 
worms, next makes its appearance. ‘There are no moles in solid 
unbroken moss, nor in solid steril clay; because there are no 
worms for them to feed on; and there can be no worms, till 
there be a considerable portion of vegetable matter under fermen- 
tation and decomposition. 

Query 10th bears, that he had found moss steril and unpro- 
ductive, till it was completely pulverized by frequent digging and 
manure; and, as it consists of vegetable matter, he wishes to 
know the cause of that sterility, and how it can best be remedied. 

The antifeptic quality of mofs, and its being entirely void, ei- 
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ther of putrefcent matter, or admixture of any other earth, is the 
caufe of that fterility; and the beft remedy is to dig it up, expofe 
it firft to froft, and then to every viciffitude of weather. Ap. 
plications of manure, earth, or other fubftance, which will Tee 
duce the tenacity of the mofs, form it into a foil, and render it 
foluble, are the beft remedies for that fterility. Till that is done, 
no crop need be expected; but, when done to purpofe, mof:, 
if not in too great an altitude for ghe growth of grain, will yield 
as fine crops of grafs, grain and roots, as any foil whatever. 
To give dire€tions how to labour, manure and crop that fpecies 
of foil, and to point out inftances of thefe being done with fuc- 
cefs, would have been more agreeable to me, and, as I humbl 

conceive, more ufeful to the public, than all that has been faid, 
or can be faid, on the various fubjets treated of in thefe queries 
and anfwers. As I have already treated of thefe fubjects in two 
publications, * and have another now in the prefs, to be publifhed 
under the patronage of the Highland Society ;—as I have feen 
mofs culture carried on with much fuccefs for more than thirty 
years paft ;—have cultivated fome myfelf ;—furveyed, within thefe 
Jaft five years, all the improvements on mofs which I could hear 
of being executed or attempted, from Caithnefs to Wales, and 
converfed and correfponded with thofe who carried on thefe im- 
provements, I might be fuppofed to be better qualified, (and it 
would have been more agreeable to myfelf, and, in my opinion, 
more beneficial to your numerous readers), to have given fuch di- 
rections, inftead of the foregoing anfwers to queries, which are 
moftly on fpeculative points. But, as thefe an{wers have already 
run to too great a length, I muft defer the execution of that in- 
tention to fome future period. If fuch remarks as I am qualified 
to make on that important fubject, fhall be agreeable to you, and 
admiffible into your valuable Magazine, I fhall draw them up, and 
hand them to you in time, to be placed in fome future Number. 
In the mean time, I am, Sir, your moft obedient fervant, 

WILL, Arton. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On Agricultural Implements, §c. 
Sr, 
Havinc observed the readiness with which you give insertion 
to whatever has for its object the promoting of agzicuiture, I 
shail, 


* 1st, A Treatise on the Origin, Qualities and Cultivation of Moss 
Earth, published in 1805; and, 2d, another on Labouring, Ma- 
nuring and Cropping Moss, published in 1809, both now sold by 
Messrs Constable & Co. Edinburgh; Brash & Reid, Mr Napier, 
printer, Glasgow; J. & P. Wilsons, Ayr, &c. 
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shall, without further apology, proceed to lay before you a great 
inconvenience I have felt as a new beginner, and which I find 
many complain of as well as myself. It is neither more nor less 
than not being able to procure agricultural implements of the 
best construction, and the different new inventions that are con- 
stantly announced, which seem well calculated for facilitating o- 
perations in husbandry. To endeavour to establish a depot in the 
metropolis of my native country, is my motive for now addressing 
you; and I hope SirJohn Sinclair, or some other leading person of 
weight, will set something of the kind on foot. In Ireland, I have 
been told, an institution of this kind exists, formed by subscrip- 
tion; and, therefore, see no reason why such another should not 
be established here, if a fund sufficient can be raised for carrying 
it into execution; and the best way of ascertaining this is b 
opening a subscription for the purpose. _ The plan of the Irish 
Society might be taken as a model, the particulars of which I am 
not acquainted with, but they could be easily obtained. It would 
be necessary, in the first place, to purchase a piece of ground sufhi- 
ciently large for a house and yard round it; next, a professed 
mechanic, regularly bred to the business, must be found, who 
understands the making of all agricultural implements on true 
mechanical principles. A salary to induce such a man to settle 
here will be necessary ; also a fund for procuri»z models from all 
parts of the kingdom of every new invention that appears. Every 
person’s subscription to constitute a share, which need not be high 
at first, till it be seen whether the plan was likely to succeed. 
Subscribers to be entitled to certain advantages, as an inducement 
to make people come forward ; but I have no reason to think there 
would be any backwardness on the part of my countrymen, as the 
improvement of their country would of itself be a sufficient mo- 
tive. If these few loose hints should meet the eye of any public 
spirited gentleman, who will take the lead in such an undertaking, 
he would render an essential benefit to the best interests of agri- 
culture. And, in the hope this proposal will be attended to, [ 
take my leave of you, Mr Conductor, wishing your valuable Mis- 
cellany a continuation of success. 
February 1, 1810. A Frienp To IMPROVEMENT. 


NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 

Perhaps no part of the known world is better provided with arti- 
sans for constructing agricultural implements than the Low-country 
districts of Scotland ; therefore the proposal of our correspondent 
for establishing a depdt in the metropolis, whence the public might 

supplied with these articles, seems entirely superfluous. In 
Ireland, the case, till lately, was very different. Artisans for 
constructing 
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constructing agricultural implements were not only scarce, but 
also, in a great measure, unacquainted with the nature and prin. 
ciples of the newly invented implements ; consequently, it was 
wise and expedient for the Farming Society of Ireland to adopt 
the measure recommended by our correspondent. Had his re. 
commendation been confined to the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland, which are in something like the same situation as Ire. 
land was formerly, we would cheerfully have given it our support; 
but, under existing circumstances, we can only insert his letter, 
leaving the public to do in the premises what may appear neces. 
sary and expedient. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Happiness of a Country Life. 
Sir, 
O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint, 
Agricolas! quibus ipsa, procul discordibus armis, 
Fundit humo facilem victum justissima tellus. 
Si non ingentem foribus domus alta superbis 
Mane salutantum totis vomit edibus undam ; 
Nec varios inhiant pulchra testudine postes, 
Iilusasque auro vestis, Ephyreiaque era ; 
Alba neque Assyrio fucatur lana veneno, 
Nec casia liquidi corrumpitur usus olivi. 
Vircit, Geor. J]. 457. 


O, happy, if he knew his state, 

The swain, who, free from business and debate, 
Receives his easy food from Nature’s hand, 
And just returns of cultivated land ! 

No palace with a lofty gate he wants, 

T’ admit the tide of early visitants, 

With eager eyes devouring, as they pass, 

The breathing figures of Corinthian brass. 

No statues threaten from high pedestals ; 

No Persian arras hides his homely walls, 
With antic vests, which thro’ their shady fold, 
Betray the streaks of ill-dissembled gold : 

He wears no wool whose native white is dy’d 
With purple poison of Assyrian pride ; 

No costly drugs of Araby defile, 

With foreign scents, the sweetness of his oil. 


Daypen, Jbid. 





Varitty, Mr Conductor, is one of the great sources of hu- 
man enjoyment. Our faculties, whether of mind or body, are 
fatigued 
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fatigued and impaired by being long confined to one train of ex- 
ertions ; and, on the other hand, by changing the scene of our 
actions, they are as much recruited and improved. The natural 
course of human events is admirably adapted to this principle of 
our constitution; and it fortunately depends almost entirely on 
ourselves, whether we reap the full benefit that the changing phe- 
nomena, and the changing circumstances around us were intended 
to bestow on our existence. We have acquired, or, at least, may 
acquire, the command of our volition and attention,—a habit 
which is the most useful attainment in this life. Whether it is our 
object to please, to instruct, to enjoy, or to gain distinction, our 
success accordingly depends on our observing the maxim,—Give 
your full attention to the business which you have in hand ;—or, 
as it is more concisely expressed— Huc age. An absent man can 
never please a company, nor instruct an audience ; and it is very 
unlikely, that a person who is solving a problem in geometry 
when he is at the theatre, or haranguing on the hustings, will be 
amused by the play, or enabled to persuade the electors to give 
him their suffrage. 

You will be disposed, Sir, to ask—What have I to do with all 
this? it is like a preface to some volume of metaphysics. However 
trite, it nevertheless cannot be too often recalled to our attention ; 
and it contains, I think, the principle on which depends the moral 
truth delivered in the admired passage which I have quoted at the 
commencement. Happy, says Virgil, is that man who lives in the 
country, eating the plain but wholesome fare, and passing his 
time in the simplicity of rural life, at a distance from the anxieties 
of war, and the bustling of courts and cities ;—but he was too 
great a philosopher not to add,—if this tenor of life is not infect- 
ed with the troublesome pomp and pageantry of the capital—if 
the forenoon is not spent in holding levees—if plain comfortable 
dress is not made to give place to the finery and the gewgitws of 
the fashions of the day—if the table is not polluted by the Sauces 
and the confections of the pastry shop. It is not to be understood 
that Virgil meant to sequester a man entirely from the city. His 
advice, when taken generally, amounts only to this,—to keep the 
country distinct from the city. By combining and mixing toge- 
ther their modes and scenes, the effect of contrast and variety is 
lost ; and, while living in the one, we excite a desire for the other, 
which thoroughly prevents us from enjoying either of them. 

I shall leave you to judge, whether any of our country gentle- 
men need fo be reminded of the fundamental particular to which 
Uhave just been alluding. It is to be feared that many of them 
have forgot it, and that the present generation is still more in fault 
than the preceding. I am led to this opinion, as well as to trouble 
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you with this communication, from.observations made in the 
course of a long and intimate acquaintance with the family of a 
very eminent gentleman, to whom I shall give the name of Faus. 
tulus. As this gentleman’s fortune was very large, business did 
not hinder him from doing every thing to live comfortably. He 
passed the winter annually in town, and the rest of the year at his 
seat in the country; and the principal object of his attention was 
the improvement of his estates. He died, I believe, about forty 
- ago, succeeded by his son, who now possesses his fortune. 

oung Faustulus was never bred to business ; has some sons and 
daughters pretty far advanced,—and seeks for a pleasant life like his 
father, although by different: means. I shall give you as distinct 
an account as I can of the deportment, first of the father, and then 
of the son, leaving you to determine which, in the end, is likely 
to have possessed the greatest share of comfort and enjoyment: 
and, although it is incorrect to have formed a general conclusion 
from a particular case, my opinion may still be true, as I think I 
have met with many families to which the same description will 
nearly apply. 

Old Faustulus, then, was a very upright character. He possessed 
the good graces of all the neighbouring gentlemen, and was rever- 
ed by all the country people. He looked into all his country 
matters himself ; took care that his steward attended to his duty; 
rode over his farms ; talked personally with his tenants, which en- 
abled him to form leases contributing to their comfort, and, there- 
fore, also to his own interest. Every thing on the farm which he 
kept in his own hand, received the highest embellishment and im- 
provement, which the agricultural knowledge of the times enabled 
him to give it. Nor did these duties prevent him from taking great 
interest in all the country sports: he hunted and fished with the 
greatest skill and delight. His domestic economy was equally 
prisewa . Plainness and regularity characterized his house- 
hold. ined early ; went to bed early ; and, of course, rose 
early. In short, he was a real country gentleman; and all his fa- 
mily imitated the good qualities which were so conspicuous in 
their head. 

The dispositions of young Faustulus, although equally good as 
those of his worthy father, were perverted by his adopting a very 
different plan of conduct. He received an excellent private educa- 
tion, which was completed in the University of Edinburgh. This 
happened several years before his father’s death; and, to occupy 
his time, he then set out on the tour of Europe. On his return, 
his father procured him a burgh; but he was always fonder of 
making a figure on the pavements of Bond-street, than in the House 
of Commons. His father died soon after; and thereupon, relin- 
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quishing all his other concerns, he resolved to come and live a 
quiet country life on his estate. But, fromthe habits which he 
had acquired, it was not to be presumed that he would readily 
take the proper method of doing so, as was really the case. Ina 
few months after, he married a young lady who had been educat- 
ed in the style of high life, and whom he had first got acquainted 
with in London. Her habits, no doubt, contributed also to his 
disappointments. To come, then, to the point ;—instead of the 
quiet mansion of old Faustulus, his son’s seat is a perpetual scene 
of bustle and ceremony : his house is always full of town acquaint- 
ances—crowds of saucy servants —late dinners—fine cooked 
dishes—gambling parties—suppers at sunrise—not out of bed at 
mid-day! It were far beneath this great landlord to speak to his 
tenants, far less his farm servants: these are left entirely to the 
management of agents, and stewards, and overseers, who cheat their 
master, and oppress those who are under them ; leaving them to 
curse their lord for their hardships, which he never knows any thing 
about.—Young Faustulus has comparatively little relish, too, for 
country amusements ; he is not hardy enough for them. He af- 
fects, however, to be a politician; interests himself, at the ex- 
pense of all his private duties, in the affairs of state, which he has 
neither opportunity nor talents to fathom; therefore gets one or 
two of the London daily papers; and, after wading through the 
columns of these, has just time to take the air in the avenue, or 
round the garden, before he ‘ dresses for dinner!’ His sons are 
at the University ; and his daughters at home, under a governess 
of the name of Miss Townley, who will not allow her pupils al- 
most to be seen over the door, for fear of being ‘ RusTicaTED’ 
beyond all redemption: all that they are allowed to learn of the 
country is through the coach windows, when going to town, or 
when paying a visit with Mamma at some other great house !— 
Such is a very imperfect sketch of the rural economy of young 
Faustulus. Ihave only to add, that although he is intimate e- 
nough with a few neighbours, all his tenants, and all the country 
people give a very bad report of him and all his family. 

The moral to be drawn from the conduct of this father and son, 


cannot be better summed up than by the following passage from 
Julia, * 


* But 


* Letter CXLIII.—The family and farm of Wolmar, described 
by the glowing pen of Rousseau, is the finest picture that has yet been 
given of the policy and comfort of a country life. Itis to be regret- 
ted, that a work which teems with the finest sentiment and morality, 
and contains the sweetest effusions of genuine sensibility, should have 
had any thing in it to give such general offence. 
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* But do you know,’ says the inimitable author, ‘ why Cla. 
rence is in itself agreeable ?—It is, that here I find myself actually 
in the country, which I could hardly ever say before. ‘The inha. 
bitants of cities know not how to enjoy the country; they even 
know not what it is to be there; or, when there, they know not 
what to do with themselves. ‘They are ignorant of all rustic bu- 
siness and amusements ; they despise them; they seem at home, 
as if they were in a foreign country—and I am not at all surprised 
that they are displeased with it. Among the country people we 
should live as they do, or not associate with them at all. The Pa- 
risians, who imagine they go into the country, mistake the thing ; 
they carry Paris along with them. They are attended with their 
singers, their wits, their authors and their parasites. Cards, music 
and plays, engross all their attention;—their tables are spread in the 
same manner as at Paris ; they sit down to their meals at the same 
hours ; are served with the same dishes, and in the same pomp: 
in a word, they do just the same things in the country as they did 
in town, where, for that reason, it had been better they had staid; 
for, however opulent they are, or careful to omit nothing they are 
accustomed to, ce) always find something wanting, and perceive 
the impossibility of carrying the town altogether along with them. 
Thus, that yARIETY they are so fond of eludes their search; they 
are acquainted with only ONE manner of living, and are therefore 
in a continual listlessness.? With much deference, I remain, &c. 

Crookston, October, 1809. SPECTATOR. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Washing Wheat. 

Sir, 

Peruaps no agricultural subject has been more agitated of 
late than the diseases incident to wheat. "When we consider the 
importance of this crop to the farmer, and the loss which is often 
occasioned by diseases to which that grain is exposed, it is indeed 
evident we cannot prosecute the subject with too much attention. 
It seems to be a prevailing opinion, that pickling wheat tends to 
preserve the grain free from disease, or cure it when infected ; 
and long experience testifies that it is of advantage. 

The object of this letter is to inform you of the manage- 
ment that a friend of mine pursues in preparing his seed wheat. 
It is his invariable practice to wash the wheat two or three 
times in clean water, stirring it well, and swimming off all 
the light grain. When thoroughly washed, it is pickled with 
urine, and powdered with lime after the common method. 
This gentleman has been long in the practice of growing views 
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atid has never had any lofs from difeafe fince he followed the above 
mentioned mode of preparing the feed. He informed me, that 
he feldom or never has any blacked wheat ; while his neighbours, 
who do not follow the practice, often receive much damage in this 
way. 

Wathing wheat may not be rew; but many perfous, whom I 
have fpoke to upon the fubjeé, had not heard of it. If you think 
this worthy a corner of your ufeful Magazine, it may be the means 
of informing fome, of a practice of great utility. 

I do not hold out wafhing as a general cure for all the difeafes 
wheat is liable to; but, as far as regards infected feed, it will be 
ufeful. Iam, &c. 

Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, CLoppiPoLe. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Impropriety of mixing the Seeds of Grasses, when Land is 
Sown down for Pasturage. 
Sir, 


In a fociety of agricultural amateurs, a queftion was lately 
ftarted, ~efpecting the moft proper mixture and proportion of 
grafs feeds which ought to be fown in land intended for per- 


manent pafture. Various opinions were offwed, both on the 
{pecies and proportions of gratles which fhould be adopted. But 
an ingenious friend of mine fuggefted an idea, which, as it was ene 
tirely new to me, and may poflibly be fo to moft of your read- 
ers, I beg leave to communicate through the medium of your ufe- 
ful work. 

He infifted that, in laying down land for permanent pafture, fo 
as to derive the greateft poflible profit from it, all mixture of 
grafles fhould be avoided ; that, the land being fufficiently cleaned 
and manured, one field fhould be fully ftocked with white clover; 
another with perennial ryegrafs, or other more valuable pafture- 
grafs; another with ribgrafs; another with wild vetches, com- 
monly called mouse peas ;—and thus each field fhould be occupied 
with plants of a different {pecies, until the whole ground to be 
thrown into permanent pafture is laid down. He infifted that the 
ftock fhould be frequently fhifted from field to field; and, having 
only one fpecies of grafs prefented to them at atime, while this 
{pecies was frequently changed, they would eat with a keener re- 
lifh, and fatten more rapidly, than when prefented with a mixture 
of graffes which are never changed. 

It may be obferved, that plants of different fpecies do not 
thrive fo well when mixed in the fame field, as when they grow 
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feparately. One plant is apt to overtop and overfhadow the 
others ; fo that they become, as it were, pernicious weeds to each 
other.’ When animals, too, are put into.a field containing a great 
variety of plants, there are always fome which they prefer, and 
feleét, in preference to others ; while thofe which are rejected are 
trampled down and loft. But, in the plan propofed, there can be 
no room for feleétion ; and, by the regular change of the fpecies 
of food, the natural appetite for variety receives complete gratifi- 
cation. It is well known, that as animals advance in fatnefs, they 
become more and more fqueamifh about their food ; and, in or- 
der to complete the procefs, it is neceflary to gratify them with 
variety. A confufed mixture of various grafles cannot be confi- 
dered as variety ; becaufe it is always prefented to them. We do 
not know even what effect that mixture may have in making them 
loathe the plants that would otherwife be agreeable. In_ illuflra- 
tion of this, it may be obferved, that a hungry Scotchman, like 
your humble fervant, might contrive to make a meal upon a mix- 
ture of fifh, fleth, fowl, and vegetables, hafhed down and pre- 
fented in the form of a haggies ; but fuch a difh would not be 
much relifhed at an alderman’s dinner. There, the venifon and 
turtle, the calipafh and calipee, muft be prefented in fucceflive 
courfes, or very little of them would be confumed. This mode 
of feeding animals, then, would refemble a fumptuous dinner at 
the London Tavern, where, when the guefts begin to tire of one 
difh, their appetite is whetted, and they are excited to new ex- 
‘ ertions,. by prefenting them with another of a different quality, or 
creffed in a different manner. 

I have takén the liberty of ftating thefe hints, Mr Condudtor, 
that if any of your ingenious correfpondents have leifure or op- 
portunity to try fuch experiments, they may communicate the re- 
fult for the information of the public. And I have the honour to 
remain, &c. 

Edinburgh, 21. March 1810. James Heaprick. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Queries concerning the Wages of Labourers in the Highlands, &c. 
Sir, 

ALLow me, through the medium of your beneficial publi- 
cation, to put the following queries, which very probably may be 
folved either by you, or fome of your intelligent correfpondents. 

1. As the wages now demanded by labouring people in the 
Highlands, are exadily the fame with thofe given in the Low- 
country diftri€ts, where labour is better performed, and where 
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coals are purchafed at the expenfe of the labourer—is it proper 1 
and expedient that people in the Highlands fhould be fupplied with 
fuel gratis, as they have hitherto been with peats; and if this be 
not proper and expedient, what is the fum that landed proprietors 
or occupiers fhould annually charge for the fuel fo furnifhed; or 
what reduction ought to be made upon ‘wages on that account ? ‘ 
2. As a common phrafe in the defcription of Highland eftates, | 
whofe boundaries are upon the fummits of a mountain, is, § Ac- 
cording as wind or weather (which is fometimes interpreted water) 
shears or shiers,’—can any of your correfpondents give the mean- 4 
ing of thefe words, or point out the exact boundary meant by al ee 
them? Iam, &c. J. G. a 












NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. i 
Wr fhall leave the firft query to be anfwered by Sir John Sin« at 

clair, Bart., or fome other of our Highland friends, who are fuitably 

acquainted with the bufinefs to which it relates.— As to the other, ' 

the anfwer feems obvious: the boundaries of an eitate fo defcrib« 

ed muft be exactly at the point where water takes different direce 

tions, therefore hardly to be miftaken under {uch circumitances. 


N. 

















FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Account of a Ploughing-Match with Scotish Ploughs in Oxfordshire. 
Communicated by Sir Joun SINcLatR. 


On Tuesday, 20th March, according to advertisement, a great | 
ploughing-match took place, in a field of fine land on the farm of eae 
Beaconfield, Great Tew, Oxfordshire, in the holding of Mr . 
Stenhouse Wood, who rents about 1500 arable acres of that i 
valuable estate, belonging to George I’. Siratton esq. of Great 
Tew, exclusive of his farming concerns in Scotland, when twenty 
ploughs started ; ten belonging to Mr Wood, and ten to J. C. 
Loudon esq. Tew Lodge; eleven of them held by Englishmen, 
and nine by Scotchmen ; all the ploughs in pair, in the Scotch 
style, without drivers. ‘The work was executed in an excellent li 2 
manner ; excepting being rather wide ploughed, which the men 
found requisite to make a straight furrow, as the ground broke 
in pieces when narrow ploughed, much owing to the loose loam 
above, and the firmness of the earth below, it never having been 
ploughed so deep before. 

It is but justice to say, the Englishmen held their ploughs a- his 
mazingly well; but the Scots lads had evidently the advantage, i} 
from their early habits of this mode of cultivating with the plough " 
and pair. When the work was finished, the appointed judges hited 
declared the following premiums to be, viz.— ig 
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First Prize, of One Guinez —To Thomas Slater, as the best plough. 
man of Englishmen, servant to Mr Wood. 
Second ditto, of Half-a-guinea—To James Wilkins, servant to 

J. C. Loudon esq. 

Third ditto, of Five Shillings—To Thomas Dilly, also servant to 

J. C. Loudon esq. 

First Prize, of One Guinea—To Alexander Downs, as the best 
ploughman of Scotchmen, servant to Mr Wood. 
Second ditto, of Half-a-guinea—To James Bennet, servant to 

J. C. Loudon esq. 

Third ditto, of Five Shillings—To James Mieklejohn, also servant 
to J. C. Loudon esq. 

The whole twenty ploughmen, with six others belonging to the 
farms, sat down to dinner, prepared on purpose, after the work 
was over. 

(Signed) Rost. Morpaunt, Steward to Lord Shrewsbury. 
Jo. SmrrH from Wiltshire. 
A. D. SurrrerF from Scotland—Judges. 


Richard Dunning, from Warwickshire, begged leave to sign the 
report, as approving highly of the whole day’s proceedings. 
~ The meeting was well attended by people of all descriptions, 
from all quarters, not only of Oxfordshire, but also of the ad- 
joining counties, it being a new sort of entertainment in that part 
ef Britain, where all the ploughs ate worked by four and five 
horses a-head in the furrow with a driver, and generally plough 
about three inches deep, although upon the lightest loam land. 

It is intended that a ploughing-match, upon a more extensive 
scale, shall take place next year for all kinds of ploughs, when 
suitable premiums will be given. So well convinced were several 
English farmers of the advantage and utility of the Scots plough, 
that they applied to Mr Wood to know where such ploughs could 
be procured, and their price. It is therefore probable this plough- 
ing-match may be the means of introducing the plough and pair 
over the whole country around in a short time. 

os 
NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 

Ploughing-matches, such as above described, must be attended 
with immense advantage in all the English counties, where long 
teams are still generally used; and should be encouraged and coun- 
tenanced by every landed proprietor who has either his own in- 
terest, or that of the country at heart. It is demonstrable, when 
long teams are used, a charge of thirty shillings per acre or there- 
by must, on that account, be made upon land under cultivation ; 
which certainly is a great deduction from the rent that might 0- 
therwise be paid, unless superior work is performed by these 
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long teams. From what we have seen of English husbandry, no 
such superiority arises from the use of long teams. On the con- 
trary, it appears, that a deeper furrow is generally given by the 
Scotish plough with a pair of horses, than by the clumsy large 
ploughs of the English midland counties ; while the ground, at 
the same time, is much neater turned over, and better exposed 
to the influence of the atmosphere, by the former than the latter. 


N. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Construction of Carts, with a View to the Improvement of 


the Cross Roads. 


Sir, 

Att horses naturally choose the smoothest part of the road 
to walk upon. This, when the drivers are careless, makes them 
follow in one track, which is injurious to the roads ; because, the 
pressure being confined toa small portion of the breadth of the road, 
this part sinks, and forms ruts. It has also a tendency to raise 
up the sides of the ruts which are not pressed upon, so as to 
make it extremely difficult for a horse (or a pair of horses yoked 
at length in the common way) to take a cart out of them, when 
necessary to pass other carriages. 

Supposing the usual breadth of the metals of parish roads to be 
twelve feet, when the horses go in one track (as is generally the 
case), their feet occupy, or they press, about twenty inches. The 
wheels press about eight inches more; making, together, two 
feet four inches, or near a fifth part of the whole; so that, if the 
road was equally pressed, it would last fully five times longer 
than usual, upon the supposition that keeping one track did no 
harm: but it does much harm: because (as before said) the pres- 
sure being so much upon one part, has a tendency to raise up 
and loosen the rest of the road: therefore, every thing is advan- 
tageous that counteracts that evil. 

Attentive drivers might doa great deal, by keeping their horses 
from following their natural inclination; but the carelessness of 
drivers is notorious, and cannot be remedied. 

Broad wheels would have a good effect, and ought to be used 
by all those whose business keeps them upon the high ways only ; 
but they become extremely inconvenient in many situations. 

Wheels placed wider and narrower than common, would be use- 
ful in smoothing the roads ; but would also be attended with in- 
convenience, being unfit to go at any time in the ruts, where it 
may be impossible to avoid them. 
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A cart with three shafts, and two horses yoked abreast, while 
it retains the capability of being able to go where carts construct- 
ed in the usual manner go, has the advantages following. While 
the horses follow their natural inclinaticn in choosing the smooth- 
est part of the road to walk upon, though the driver should be 
careless, as the wheels follow nearly where the horses walk, the 
wheels will run upon the smoothest part of the road, avoiding all 
ruts and holes, which will be a great saving of friction, and of 
the shake to the horses, to the wheels, and to the load; at the 
same time, the feet of the horses will help to beat out the ruts 
formed by the common carts, and to smooth and firm the surface 
of the road. 

The horses, being nearcr the draught, will be able to take a 
heavier load from that circumstance, independent of the wheels 
going upon the smoothest part of the road. 

More weight may be laid upon their backs, as there are two 
to support it, which will be advantageous on hilly roads, 

They will have more power in turning and setting back the 
cart, or to take it out of the ruts, or when one wheel gets into an 
unavoidable hole. 

Such carts will be less liable to overturn, because the horses are 
situated rather off the centre ; and, if well bellybanded, it will 
have great influence upon the swing of the cart ; for the one horse 
will support with his back, while the other holds down with his 
chest. 

A further advantage may be obtained, by applying horizontal 
pullies to the shafts ; and the chains by which the horses pull, go- 
ing round them, fixing the one end of the chain to the near side 
of the near horse, and going roynd him, while the other end is 
fixed to the near side of the far horse, and vice versa. In this 
way of yoking them, the horses must exert themselves equally as 
in the plough ; and experience shows, that horses work most plea- 
santly in that manner. 

‘That no inconvenience may arise from one horse being taller 
than the other, it is recommended to have a small pulley upon 
the sliding rod of the middle shaft, witha groove in it for the 
back chain, 

It is not proposed that one-horse carts should be laid aside, 
as they are extremely useful; and it will be advantageous that 
there be a variety of constructions of carts, with a view to 
smoothing the roads, There is no danger that the prejudice in 
favour of the old fashion, of one horse in traces before the other, 
will soon wear out; but if some would adopt the two horses - 
breast, and some braad wheels, the roads through the country 
would become comparatively smooth, Tam, yours, &c. 

Hest Lothjan, 1810, H. M. 





18f0. Letters froma Young Farmer to Mr Jamieson. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Letters from a Young Farmer to Mr Jamieson.—Class IT. 


June 3.—Upon my return from Glasgow market, where I had 
gone with my father and another friend to purchase horses, I was 
h sappy to find a letter from you on my table ;—more so, as the con- 
tents showed that you still retained the same partiality and kind- 
ness in my favour, as the tenor of your behaviour, since I had the 
good luck of being committed to your superintendance and ma- 
nagement, had constantly evidenced. Allow me, my dear Sir, 
to thank you sincerely for so many kind and affectionate advices. 
I shall treasure them up in my mind, and endeavour to exempli- 
fy the force of them in my daily conduct. Prudence and inte- 
grity are certainly qualities of the first importance. ‘These quali- 
ties you warmly recommend, as tending to compensate for many 
imperfections. Though I may be too young to have’full posses- 
sion of the first, yet I hope the last has never been disregarded. 
Indeed, upon these two qualities, the real character of every man 
depends. Without the first, he is a fool ;—without the latter, he 
may be a rogue ;—but, guided by both qualities, his actions must 
necessarily tend to promote his own happiness and the welfare of 
society. 

But, to come to rural matters.—I am highly gratified by the 
approbation you are pleased to bestow upon the rotations of crop- 
ping submitted to your consideration in one of my former letters. 
in particular, Tam well pleased that my father’ s observations con- 
cerning the increased and increasing benefit s from grass-husband- 
ty, are thought worthy of so much commen¢ desieie He has been 
a kind parent all along,—therefore merits from me not only pro- 
found respect, but also implicit obedience on all occasions. You 
justly remark, that the advantages of grass-husbandry will in- 
crease in direct proportion with the prosperity of the country, 
because the general taste of mankind is in favour of the use of 
butcher meat. ‘This, my father says, is a sound remark, being 
justified by the experience of many years. Ife adds, when he 
commenced farming, that a beast or two, of thirty stones each, 
with a few half-fed sheep, fully supplied the wee kly demand of 
the neighbouring borough; but that now, when the wealth of 
the country is so greatly increased, twenty or thirty beasts, and 
these of greater weig ghts, with a considerable number of well fed 
sheep, are required to supply the consumpt of the inhabitants for 
the like period. Indeed, shou!d the wealth of the country increase 
to such an extent as to allow the lower ranks one. meal of but- 

cat meat per day, there is no saying to what length grass-hus- 
bandry may be carried. In my humble opinien, however, it 
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should always be connected with corn-husbandry, and never ex- 
ercised in an exclusive way, aS customary in many parts of the 
neighbouring kingdom. 

We mai a six good horses at Glasgow market, none of 
them above six yeats of age, the average price of which amount- 
ed to fifty-five guineas or thereby. In point of expense, a 
good horse may be as cheap, if not cheaper maintained, than a 
bad one ; therefore, the work of the good horse being of much 
greater value, it is for the interest of every farmer that the work- 
ing stock should be fresh, strong, and capable of performing the 
labour for which they are intended. If horses are weak and fee- 
ble, work, ploughing especially, cannot be suitably executed ; of 
course, either less ground is turned over, or a shallower furrow 
taken, which is almost the greatest evil which can befal an ara- 
ble farmer. Indeed, if a weak horse requires as much corn and 
hay as a good one, common sense inculcates the utility of pro- 
viding animals of the best quality. My father has always been 
very particular in these matters ; and, I trust, has furnished me 
with a stock of horses capable of executing every branch of ru- 
ral labour in the most advantageous manner. 

The submission betwixt my predecessor and me, has been signe 
ed this day; and the arbiters are to proceed in discussing it to- 
morrow. ‘They have chosen an oversman and a clerk, and sum- 
moned six witnesses, actual tradesmen, whom they mean to ex- 
amine with regard to the condition of the houses and fences. I 
understand this is their usual mode of proceeding ; and must ac- 
knowledge it seems well calculated to expiscate the truth. In 
that way, they have the whole benefit of the tradesmen’s experi- 
ence, without delegating any part of the power with which they 
are entrusted. In short, arbiters acting in this manner, may ex- 
amine as many witnesses as they please, with regard to any par- 
ticular fact or circumstance submitted to them ; while the power 
of determining or judging upon the weight of the evidence, is 
still reserved in their own hands. I now begin to discern, that 
the gentleman to whom you recommended me was not wrong in 
affirming, that many arbitrations were kept up and delayed, be- 
cause those employed did not know how to carry them into exe- 
cution ; and shall in my next fully explain the proceedings of the 
gentlemen appointed to judge of the various matters betwixt my 
predecessor and me. I expect my father this evening ; and shall 
leave the agency of my claims solely to his guidance and discre- 
tion, 

June 12.—Since the meeting of our arbiters, I have been so bu- 
sily employed, as not to find leisure for transmitting, at an earlier 

eriod, a detailed account of their proceedings. Such an account 
may 
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may be useless to you, who have so often been employed as an ar- 
biter; but I am sure it will be agreeable to learn, that the whole 
business was speedily finished ; and, what is better, that it was 
finished to the satisfaction of the parties. 

When the arbiters and oversman met, I was called, as incom- 
ing tenant, before them, and desired to state my claims against 
the outgoing tenant. My father, from a written paper in his 
hand, then stated the claims, namely, repairs of houses and fences ; 
and expressed his desire that it should be formally ascertained, 
whether the full quantity of grass land and summer fallow was 
left upon the farm, and whether the clauses which respected ma- 
nagement and cropping had been regularly implemented. The 
arbiters then called for my predecessor, and read over to him what 
had been urged by my father in behalf of the incoming tenant. 
To this it was replied by my predecessor, that he believed some 
repairs were necessary upon the houses and fences, the value of 
which repairs he was willing to pay; and that, with regard to the 
other prestations upon him, they were faithfully implemented. 
Moreover, he stated his claims against me, as incoming tenant, 
for the value of the land uncropped this season ; of the plough- 
ing given to it; and of the whole dung upon the premises. A 
minute of these matters having been made, the witnesses sum- 
moned were directed to examine the houses, and ascertain whe- 
ther they were in the state and condition prescribed by the lease. 
Immediately thereafter, the arbiters and oversman inspected the 
fences, marking in writing, as they went along, the deficiencies 
which appeared. They then desired the outgoing tenant to lead 
a proof that the farm was cropped, for three years back, according 
to the rules of the lease; which he having done to their satis- 
faction, the witnesses sent to examine the houses were called ; 
and being interrogated upon oath, deponed respecting the repairs 
that were required. The dunghills were afterwards measured ; 
and, before dinner, a decreet-arbitral was scrolled, and ordered 
to be engrossed upon stampt-paper. ‘The substance of which is 
as follows. 

The arbiters and oversman find, that the sum of forty-five 
pounds thirteen shillings and eightpence Sterling will be requir- 
ed to put the houses upon the farm of in the condition pre- 
sctibed by the lease. Find, that the sum of eighty-three pounds 
nine shillings and threepence Sterling will be required to put the 
fences and gates upon the said farm in the like condition; which 
sums, amounting to one hundred and twenty-nine pounds two 
shillings and elevenpence Sterling, they decern and ordain to be 
paid, by the outgoing to the incoming tenant, at Lammas first to 
come, with legal interest from that date, in case of non-payment. 


Find 
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Find it established, that the full quantity of grass-land and «nm. 
mer-fallow, mentioned in the tack, has been left upon the farm; 
and also, that the said farm has been managed and cropped, ac- 
cording to the rules and obligations of the tack; therefore, de. 
cern accordingly. Find, that the value of the land left uncrop- 
ped this year as a turnip or fallow-break, at the rate of three 
pounds ten shillings per acre, is one hundred and seventy-five 
pounds ; which sum, they decern and ordain to be paid, by the 
incoming to the outgoing tenant, at Whitsunday next, with in- 
terest from that date, in case of non-payment. Find the value of 
one furrow given to the said fallow to be twelve shillings per 
acre; and that the amount of the same is thirty pounds Sterling. 
Find, that the quantity of dung left upon the farm, and produ. 
ced from the penult crop, is nine hundred and forty cubic yards ; 
but, in respect the outgoing tenant could not reap thore than 
one year’s benefit from that dung, find him only entitled to be 
paid for it as a cottar. Find, therefore, the value of the dung, 
at the rate of two shillings and sixpence per cubic yard, to be 
one hundred and seventeen pounds ten shillings ; which two sums 
of thirty pounds and one hundred and seventeen pounds ten shi!- 
lings, amounting, in all, to one hundréd and forty-seven pounds 
ten shillings Sterling, they decern and ordain to be paid by the in- 
coming to the outgoing tenant, at the term of Lammas next, with 
interest from that date, in case of non-payment, &c. &c. 
‘Thus, a business ts settled, which gave me at first some un- 
easiness. ‘The whole expenses thereof amounted exactly to 
ten guineas, the arbiters having declined receiving any payment 
for their trouble. They ordered six guineas to ve paid to 
the gentleman who acted as their clerk, for stamps, and writ- 
ing the submission and award; one guinea to a landmeasurer 
who ascertained the quantity of dung; and half a guinea each to 
six tradesmen summoned as assessors 3 which sums were paid by 
my predecessor and me in equal proportions. After business 
was despatched, the arbiters and oversman did me the favour of 
taking a share of dinner alongst with my father and the outgoing 
tenant, together with the clerk and landmeasurer, I find the 
latter to be a decent and discreet man, an excellent figurer, and 
one who understands mensuration in all its parts. On these ac- 
counts I mean to give him all the countenance and employment 
in my power. We spent the afternoon agreeably, and did not 
forget to drink your health. My predecessor behaved very hand- 
somely through the whole arrangement. In short, without show- 
ing the Jeast ill-will or spite to me, because I am his seccessor, 
he has, from first to last, acted like a gentieman, and 2s one who 
knows the work!. He has never ostemtatiously professed to serve 
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me; but, on the other hand, has as seldom thrown cold water 
on any part of my proceedings. I am so much satisfied that good 
agreement betwixt outgoing and incoming tenants is for their mu- 
tual advantage, that I mean to meet him more than half-way in 
every matter which may occur, till his crop is harvested and mar- 
keted. In these processes, it is in my power to serve him mate- 
rially. 

The turnip field is now ready for sowing, having received five 
ploughings, the last across, (which my father strenuously recom- 
mended as the best method preparatory to forming the drills), with 
repeated harrowings and rollings. It is perfectly clean, and come 
pletely pulverized; but I am afraid that brairding sap may be scanty, 
from the severe drought which has for some weeks prevailed. I 
should have mentioned that one fourth of the field was sown last 
week with ruta baga and yellow turnips, having, per favour of 
my predecessor, obtained as much dung as was required to sup- 
ply that part of the field, though the arbiters had neither valued 
nor measured it. The number of cart loads drove out were as- 
certained ; and it was agreed that each cart load should be consi- 
dered as containing one and three quarter cubic yards , and paid 
for accordingly. ‘This is one instance of the benefit which may 
be done by an outgoing to an incoming tenant; for, assuredly, 
had my predecessor drawn cross, I could not have got either ruta 
baga or yellow turnips sown in proper season. My father is a 
great advocate for yellow turnips, saying, they possess all the 
qualities of ruta baga, and are much easier produced. He seems 
to think, that a full crop of ruta baga can only be obtained from 
ground, either naturally of very fine “quality, or which has. receiv- 
ed a large supply of dung. ‘The advantages of rota baga are, re- 
sistance to the severest frost, and supplying food for cattle and 
sheep, after common turnips are consumed, and ik the Brass sea~ 
son arrives. Similar advantages, my father says, may be procures 
ed from yellow turnips upon inferior soils, and with less expen 
dicure of manure. ‘These matters, I hope, ere long, to be able 
to speak upon, from practical experience. 

Though the utmost care has been taken to feed the horses well, 
and not to push them too fast, I find those bought at Glasgow 
are rather getting into a backward state, being duller in the eye, 
drier on the skin, and not feeling so plump and mellow as 
when they were purchased. ‘The horses bought at country 
roups have not fallen off in the least, though equal work 
and treatment has been given the whole stock. Shall I attrie 
bute the difference of condition to the west country horses not 
being formerly kept upon the same sort of food as $ given to them 
he re; or must I suppose, that, at home, they were gently work- 
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ed, and not used to nine hours per day in plough and harrow, ag 
has regularly been the case (Sundays excepted) since they were 
purchased? Each of them have got nearly one third of a firlot, 
or twenty-one pounds weight, of good potatoe oats, and one and 
a half Scots stones, or thirty-three pounds weight, avoirdupois, 
of hay every day since they came into my eustody. I purchased 
the oats at 28s. per boll, and the hay at one shilling per stone; 
80, of course, the expense of their maintenance has not been less 
than four shillings per horse per day. I have now begun to give 
them cutting grass instead of hay, though I do not think it would 
be prudent to withdraw any part of the corn till the sowing of 
turnips is concluded. 

My establishment (perhaps the term is an improper one, when 
applied to the servants of a farmer, though used in a pamphlet 
lately published) consists of my sister, who has kindly un- 
dertaken to manage the house till a better manager can be pro- 
cured, a maid-servant, and a boy to clean my saddle-horse, 
and perform odd jobs. The ploughmen and labourers are 
married men; and all of them have behaved steadily and de. 
cently since they entered to my service. They leave the stable 
at five o’clock in the morning, and it generally is half-past ten 
o’clock before they return; as my orders, like your’s, are, that 
the yoking is to commence when they put the plough in motion, 
not when they go out of the stable-doors. In the afternoon, they 
leave the stable about twenty minutes before two o’clock, and go 
four hours after the plough is set to work. Now, when the horses 
receive grass, the ploughmen have to bring it from the field be- 
twixt yokings, it being cut and tied in bunches by one of the la- 
bourers, which, as you often told me, are most saving operations. 
In fact, where such management is neglected, a great waste and 
an irregular supply are the necessary concomitants, though, where 
attended to, the horses are supplied in a regular and economical 
manner. ; 

June \7th.—The sowing of turnips is now finished, and fine dry 
weather was enjoyed during the whole of the process. I could 
not, like you, carry on the forming of drills, dunging the ground, 
splitting the drills, and running the seed- machine, all at one time ; 
but I did the best in my power which circumstances would per- 
mit: I formed a considerable number of the drills beforehand, 
employing three carts in driving out the dung, two ploughs cover- 
ing it in as fast as it was spread, while, with an odd horse, the drill- 
machine regularly deposited the seed. I made it a point, that a 
single drill was not to remain uncovered at the end of the yoking, 

- and took equal care that none were left unseeded; so I hope the 
best was done under the circumstances of the case. When the 
drills previously made had been dunged, the whole strength was 
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employed to form additional ones; and, by acting in this way, and 
paying constant attention to the work while it was executing, I 
hope a regular braird may be procured, notwithstanding of the 
uncommon dry weather which has lately prevailed. I might have 
mentioned, that two additional labourers were engaged for filling 
the dung-carts, as one of my own was employed to manage the 
seed-machine, while the other was cutting grass, and at other jobs. 
The dung was spread by five boys, who, after the first day, did it 
very well with light grapes, which I got made on purpose for that 
operation. At first, they rather appeared to do the work imper- 
fectly ; but upon offering a premium of half a crown for the = 
spread drill, their attention was immediately excited, and a compe- 
tition ensued, which afterwards was attended with the most bene- 
ficial consequences. 

The ruta buga and yellow turnips, sown about two weeks ago, 
have brairded pretty regularly, and must soon be scraped by the 
Dutch hoe. These were drilled at intervals of two feet, as the 
plants, not growing so large as common turnips, do not require 
intervals of the like size. ‘The summer fallow is now to receive 
the third furrow ; previous to which, I mean to harrow and roll 
it well. Owing to the severe drought, the ground is very dry, and 
will require the heavy stone-roller to reduce it sufficiently. After 
rolling, my intentions are to harrow again ; then hand-pick all the 
quickens, &c. that may be brought to the surface ; and these ope~ 
rations being over, the ploughs will be entered, and the ground 
ridged up as expeditiously.as possible. 

June 30th.—Many thanks to you for the shrewd and kind ad- 
vices contained in your last. You caution me against keeping 
much company; alleging, justly, that great expense is not only in- 
curred by such conduct, but that a farmer’s mind is thereby ab- 
stracted from the regular management of business. On these 
matters, my sentiments are precisely the same with yours. In. 
deed, I have often wondered at seeing some of my friends so 
eagerly set upon giving and receiving visits, as scarcely to have a 
whole day for the guidance and superintendance of their own af- 
fairs ; and have entertained doubts, whether such persons were in- 
fluenced by the enjoyments of the table, or the pleasures of socie- 
ty, to imitate the higher ranks, who, having little or no real busi- 
ness to occupy their attention, are necessarily influenced to devote 
the greatest part of their time tothe enjoyment of social life. The 
man of business, however, is differently circumstanced. With 
him every moment is precious. If he spends time in idleness, his 
private affairs must suffer. His income depends, ina great degree, 
upon his own exertions ; and, if these are weak, irregular, or mis- 
applied, his resources must proportionally be dried up and lessen- 
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ed. Let any man reflect, whether, after spending one half of the 
day and a part of the night in company (a custom now too preva. 
lent), a farmer can have the same disposition for business in the 
morning, as if the preceding day had been spent in following the 
duties of his profession, and the night in refreshing his body by 
rest and sleep. Surely he cannot ;—and, if so, his business must, 
in one way or other, be thereby injured. Besides, the racket of 
company is inconsistent with the domestic economy of a farmer’s 
house.' It occasions his family to be neglected ; throws his house- 
hold affairs into confusion; takes his servants out of their proper 
sphere ; adds greatly to his expenditure ; and, in short, places him 
in a situation inconsistent with the real welfare and happiness of 
those engaged in the rural profession. 

Mistake me not, by supposing I am hostile to social enjoyments ; 
nor think me so cynical as to condemn every relaxation, as a de- 
parture from the rules of regularity and business. No person likes 
better to see a few friends than I do; and, short as the time is 
that I have kept house, most of my parochial neighbours have al- 
ready taken a share of dinner with me. It is not the moderate en- 
joyment, but the abuse of social pleasures, against which I contend; 
—where visiting is regarded as the chief business ;—where eating 
and drinking is considered as the swmmum bonum,—and where the 
principal care of one day is concerning the dinner of the next. 
Surely I am right in reprobating and condemning such preposter- 
ous conduct. Indeed, my sentiments concerning these things 
were learned at your house. When under your charge, I noticed 
that the pleasures of society were not disregarded, though, to your 
praise be it said, the cup was never emptied to the last dreg. 
Your entertainments were arranged in such a way as not to inter- 
fere with professional duties ; particularly, I must remark, that, in 
seed time and harvest, you seldom considered the visits of your 
friends as a relaxation from business. Nay, if I am not mistaken, 
you one day declared, that a ticket, at these periods, should be af- 
fixed upon every farmer’s gate, containing these words, “ No ad- 
mission here.” According to your system shall my conduct be 
squared. I will see my friends with pleasure at convenient pe- 
riods, and repay their vifits in the fame way, without confidering 
the bufinefs of fo much importance as to keep a debtor and credi- 
tor account of it. I will conftantly endeavour to preferve regular 
hours; and, above all, avoid the abfurd practice recently introdu- 
ced, of dining at the fame hour as the ancient Romans fupped. 
Common fenfe declares early hours to be beft for thofe engaged in 
the rural profeilion.. The attentive and diligent farmer will rife e- 
qually early with his fervants, at leaft, for a confiderable part of 
the year; but early rifing and late upfitting are at utter variance. 
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In fhort, it is my firm refolution never to facrifice the duties of one 
day for the pleafures of another. Having once got into the right 
road, perfeverance will only be required to preferve me from wan- 
dering out of it. At my time of life, fedulity and attention to bu- 
finefs ought by no means to be difregarded ; as inattention to thefe 
qualities may engender habits afterwards not eafily overturned. 

The turnips have not vegetated fo regularly as might be wifhed, 
though Iam inclined to think the plants are fufliciently numerous to 
make a crop. The ruta baga and yellows are fet out, and orice 
horfe-hoed. ‘Thefe crops are thriving and regular; and, being the 
firft that I have cultivated on my own account, the fight of them 
affords me great fatisfaCtion. ‘The failows are all ridged up, and 
feem tolerably clean. Iam now driving lime for one field which 
does not feem to have received calcareous-matter for many years. I 
find, that, for prime colt and carriage, the expenfe of liming will 
not be lefs than ten pounds Sterling per Scots acre. 

July 28.—1 took your advice, and shut up the grass fields for a 
month after my entry to the farm, as they were completely eaten 
up by the bestial of my predecessor before his departure. For 
the first twenty days little difference of growth appeared; which 
inclines me to think, that the eating of grass land, in the spring 
quarter, when the weather is cold and blasty, is highly pernicious 
and destructive. About the end of the month, however, some 
soft genial rains having fallen, the fields assumed a fine verdure ; 
and a full bite was shortly thereafter obtained. My father sent 
me half a score of Highland cattle, and recommended, that I 
should attend some of the neighbouring markets, and endeavour 
to purchase such further stock as might be wanted. According. 
ly, I attended the fair at and having pitched upon eight 
decent three-year old country stots, which might be partly fed in 
summer, and completed upon turnip in winter, I ventured to 
request the opinion of a celebrated and well known grazier, con- 
cerning their value. His reply mortified me exceedingly, espe- 
cially as it was delivered so audibly, that one half of the market 
might have heard it. ‘ What,’ cried he aloud, ¢ does the appren- 
tice of the great Mr Jamieson stand in need of the advice of a 
hobledehoy like me ? Go back to Barnhill, and complete your ap- 
prenticeship.’ ‘Touched to the quick by such a sarcastic reply, I 
turned about, and left the gentleman; and, though dubious of 
possessing sufficient skill, ventured to conclude the purchase upon 
the lowest terms that could be made with the seller. Since that 
time, my father has been here, and assures me that the bargain is 
a very decent one ; which is satisfactory information. 

‘The working horses remain in middling condition, notwith- 
Standing they have been twice each day fed with oats since the 
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turnip sowing was finished. The clover grass is rather getting 
coarse, which is much against them, and in all appearance it will 
be fully three weeks, before the second crop is ready for the scythe. 
I feel the want of tares—an article of horse food indispensably 
necessary at this period of the year; but, next season, shall take 
care to provide an abundant supply. Where tares are neglected, 
the deficiency may be made up, by pasturing a piece of the clover 
field for ten or twelve days, at Whitsunday or the first of June; 
in which way fresh grass may be obtained, at the time when tares 
are required. A farmer in the neighbourhood followed the plan 
mentioned ; and, at this time, has soft young grass for his horses, 
whilst mine is hard, coarse and unpalatable. The seasoned horses 
purchased in the neighbourhood, have all along kept in better con- 
dition than those brought from the west country. 

One of the fallow fields of the thin clay soil, has received 
dung, and was ploughed thereafter as expeditiously as possible. 
This field contains 14 Scotch acres, to which 168 carts of dung 
were applied, and seems to be in excellent condition. I have clear- 
ed out the headland and gau furrows, in case the usual Lammas 
flood shall follow ; and, if weeds do not appear, mean to sow it 
with wheat, in the first week of September if possible. Should 
it take on the slightest growth before that period, I will give an- 
other ploughing ; though, being well rounded up, I would rather 
wish to sow it upon the present ridge. The o fallow fields 
are to be dunged immediately. Respecting this branch of work, 
the injunctions of my.father are very particular. He repeat- 
edly told me when here—* Take out your dung to the fallows 
about the first of August, or thereby, if practicable; draw it e- 
qually out of the cart, and spread it without delay. Plough 
the land without loss of time after the dung is applied, tak- 
ing care that an equal furrow is given to every part of it, and 
by no means neglect to spade and shovel the. head land and 
cross furrows, even though the weather at the time be steadi- 
ly dry; as a heavy loss, at least a great inconvenience, is often 
sustained, from a want of attention to these seemingly trifling 
matters.’ With the assistance of the stable dung aan through 
summer, I believe we will be able to manure the whole of the fal- 
low. You may likely think that the summer dung will not, at 
this time, be ripe for use; but I have the authority of the cele- 
brated Mr Professor Davy, for using /ong dung, which may save 
me from censure when acting contrary to the established prac- 
tice. 
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A General Survey of the Counties of Ress and Cromarty. Drator 
up for the consideration of the Board of Agriculture. By Sir 
George Steuart Mackenzie, Bart. London, Phillips; Edin- 
burgh, Bryce & Co. pp. 353. sB10. 


Tue counties of Rofs and Cromarty are of great extent, reache 
ing from fea to fea; and deferve to be confidered as valuable High- 
land diltri€ts. The foil of the eaftern part of thefe countics, efpe- 
cially what adjoins to the Moray and Cromarty Friths, is general- 
ly of good quality, and not unfit for raifing any kind of grain cul- 
tivated in North Britain. The inland and mountainous parts feem 
adapted for no other purpofe than the breeding of fheep; whilft 
the weftern fhore, from local circumftances, is better fituated 
for carrying on the fifheries than any other part of the ifland: 
Some good foil is found on the margins of lochs, and round the 
heads of bays, which interfe€&t the weftern fhore in no fewer than 
eight different places ; but the wetnefs of climate muft always pre- 
vent aration from being carried on there with advantage. 

The treatife before us furnifhes a minute and precile account of 
the ftate of hufbandry in thefe extenfive and little known coun- 
ties; and, being interfperfed with many ufeful and praétical re- 
marks, muft prove highly advantageous to thofe for whofe benefit 
it is intended. ‘The author’s opinions on certain points, concern- 
ing which Highland ecohomifts have long been at variance; de 
ferve difpaflionate confideration: We fhall examine his opinions 
with freedom as we proceed ; and may only notice here; that, in 
difeufling the points alluded to; he takes a different fide of the 
queftion than the one warmly efpoufed, and ably maintained by the 
Invernefsthire Surveyor, Dr Robertfon. 

The introduétion, as it contains little more than a dry and un- 
interefting acdotint of the eretion and boundaries of the two 
fhires, extraéted from the Third Report of the Commiflioners 
for Roads and Bridges in the Highlands, need not be noticed. 
From the 2d feétion of chapter 1ft, we are inclined to believe, 
that an imperfeét policé, at leaft with regard to the execution of 
Revenue laws, prevails in thefe difttiQs. But we fhall allow Sir 
George to fpeak for himfelf, and to fettle matters with his brother 
Juttices, if the following paflage is challenged. 

‘ There is a numerous list of Justices of the Peace for both coun- 
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ties. In so far as regards the Lewis and the west ceast, the list can. 
not be called effective ; for all revenue causes are brought from these 
districts to Dingwall, to the great loss of the persons accused. In 
some recent:instances, the Justices of the west coast refused to acts 
and in some late Revenue causes, the Justices of the middle district 
declined putting the last act, respecting illegal distillation, intoforce, ’ 
. 26. 

: in the fe€tion upon Climate, fomeufeful obfervations are given. 
Sir George aflerts that the climate is becoming worfe, and vouches 
for the truth of the affertion, fince the year 1796. If Sir George 
had been an old man, we would not have received his teftimony ; 
but, viewing him as a competent witnefs, we are bound to credit 
-as fa€ts the circum ftances which he vouches. After all, as the fea- 
-fon of harveft is not later than it was in the days of our forefathers ; 
—as the quality of grain is equally good, if not fuperior to what it 
was in former times, making allowance for certain feafons, when dif- 
-eafe raged in the elernents ;—and efpecially as no good reafon can 
be afligned for a falling off in climate, we are difpofed to con- 
fider, that, on an average of years, the climate of the country re- 
mains much as it was when neither Sir George nor we were in ex- 
ifience. The increafe of moffes might, to a certain extent, make 
the climate colder, were not that circumftance counteracted by the 
mcreafed and increafing attention paid to drainage. ‘To drain any 
country, and free it from fuperfluous moifture, affuredly is an ex- 
cellent mean of improving its climate ; and as this beneficial prac- 
tice prevails more than in former times, there is caufe to prefume, 
that the effe€& thereof has ferved to counteraét the pernicious con- 
fequences which naturally follow from an increafe of mofs land. 

Speaking upon foil, Sir George favours us with fome ufeful and 
judicious remarks. Many people defcribe foils with the fame pre- 
cifion as they would do a guinea or a fhilling, though it rarely 
happens that the opinion of two agriculturifts has the fame mean- 
ing upon this abftrufe fubjeG&. Our author fays, 

‘ In the present state of the nomenclature of soils, I do not feel 
myself warranted toe venture on a more particular description ; far 
less on an attempt to distinguish the boundary of each soil on a 
map, as has been done by i surveyor of Inverness-shire. ‘To do 
so, with the least approach towards accuracy, would require more 
labour than all the rest of the survey. Indeed, the soil of the High- 
lands varies so much in a small space, that | do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce it impracticable to define the boundaries of each kind. I 
believe that many who read of a particular sort of soil, understand 

_ it to be, by the name given to it, a kind very different from that 
which is meant to be described. We read and talk of mould, of 
loam, and of a great many varieties, whose names are not given ac- 
cording to any xed rule. Although the farmers of even more than 
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one district may understand perfectly what is meant by each other, 
yet I have known some who were near neighbours differ about the 
name of a soil. 

‘ We have many descriptions of advaatageous modes of culture 
which have been followed ; and the soil on which they have been 
practised may or may not have been specified. If a person gives 
an account of the best method of cultivating wheat, and does not 
precisely describe his soil, it may happen that, of those who follow 
his steps, some may succeed, and others may be lamentably deceiv- 
ed. There can be no doubt that the same style of cultivation will 
not succeed in every soil ; and therefore, when a new mode of cul- 
ture is tried, and fails, it is often very unjustly condemned, when 
the fault lies in the soil, and in the misunderstanding of the farmer ; 
or, which is most probable, in the description of the soil on which 
the experiment was originally made. From such causes many ex- 
cellent improvements have been neglected. I cannot pretend to be 
able to remedy the defects at which I have hinted; but in hopes 
that some person properly qualified will take up the subject, I shall 
venture to state my opinion, that what are at present understood ds 
generic terms, ought to be retained and properly illustrated. These 
are, mould, clay, sand, gravel, peat. 

‘ 1. My ideas of mould are, that it is a soil whose parts are mi- 
nutely divided ; which contains at least three-fourths of vegetable 
matter in a state fit for the nourishment of plants; and whose co- 
lour, from the last mentioned circumstance, approaches to black. 

‘ 2. Clay is various in colour, and is well known by its being ca- 
pable, when moistened, of being wrought into shape. 

‘ 3. Sand also varies in colour, and consists chiefly of silicious 
particles. 

‘ 4, Gravel is a collection of stones of different sorts, sizes and 
colours, rounded by the action of water. 

‘ 5. Peat is entirely composed of the remains of vegetables; and, 
from its astringent nature, is unfit to nourish corn plants. The difs 
ferent kinds of peat are distinguished by colour and compactness. 

‘ With regard to the varieties of soils arising from the intermix- 
ture of the above, which perhaps may be denominated primary soils, 
my ideas are as follow. 

* 1. Mould loses its character entirely, when mixed with any o- 
ther soil in a proportion exceeding one fourth ; and the name Less 
is assumed to denote such a mixture, and has different qualities ap- 
plied to it. 

* When the admixture of clay does not exceed one half, the soil 
is clayey loam. 

‘ In the same manner are applied the other terms, sandy, gravel- 
ly, peaty, according to the predominance of one over another. The 
tolour ought to be added in a description of them. 

* 2. Clay may be loamy, sandy, &c. 

* 3. Sand may be coarse and fine, loamy, clayey, &¢. and of dif- 
erent colours, and also calcareous. 
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« 4. Gravel may be small or large, loamy, clayey, &c. and also 
calcareous, and of different colours. 

‘ 5, The surface of peat is sometimes found reduced to the state of 
mould by natural causes, and is frequently found in conditions to 
which the qualities attached to other soils are applicable. 

‘ The colour of soil is occasioned by different substances. Vege. 
table matter causes black and grey of different shades. Iron causes 
red, yellow, brown and blue, of different shades. It may be of im. 
portance to describe the colour of soils both when dry and wet. 

‘ When any particular mode of culture, and the growth of any 
vegetable is described, the exposure and elevation of the soil, and its 
vicinity to the sea, or large lakes, should always be noticed. The 
subsoil is, in almost every situation, of much importance to be at- 
tended to. 

‘ It is much to be wished, that some experienced agriculturist 
would take up this subject, and endeavour to reduce the names of 
soil to as small a number as possible, and to fix an intelligible stand- 
ard, which may be appealed to over the whole empire.’ 41—44. 

The second chapter is on the State of Property. Here we are 
favoured with information, well calculated to give us and others 
a complete idea of Highland estates and their management, and 
of the tenures by which Ross-shire estates are held. We shall 
extract the first section of that chapter. 

‘ The value of land has greatly increased in these counties. Un- 
til of late, few estates have changed their owners. A very large 
proportion is strictly entailed, which has most probably prevented a 
great deal of land from coming to the market. It is generally one 
of the principal objects of young men leaving the Highlands, to re- 
turn with the means of purchasing an estate. Almost all the land 
which has appeared for sale for some time past, has been bought 
by natives of the north of Scotland, who have shown, by the prices 
which they have paid, the strong desire they felt to possess land in 
their own country. It does not appear to be very likely that the 
profits from land can go on multiplying as they have done of late 
years, for any length of time. Exclusive of the first purchase-mo- 
ney, a great deal of capital must be expended, before land in this 
part of the kingdom can be brought to its most productive state. 
When this has been fully discovered, and while there remains any 
way open for the empioyment of capital, by which it will return 
more speedily than when vested in land, the price will probably be- 
come stationary, if it does not fall. If proprietors continue to pre- 
fer living in one of the capitals, and expending their rents there, to 
tesiding upon their estates, and improving them, it is probable that 
land will be cheap enough. When once a proprietor gets into debt, 
and, feeling the necessity of having money, puts himself into the 
hands of law-agents, he very seldom gets free. There is a vulgar say- 
img, which is too true, that a broken laird is a lawyer’s ee. . 
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‘ Until of late, almost every estate in this country was managed 
entirely by factors, who in general had powers, to which their dis- 
cretion did not entitle them. There can be no doubt, that the less 
a factor has to do with the management of an estate, the better. 
‘The temptations to which he is constantly exposed, when full powers 
are given, are sometimes greater than a man of ordinary virtue and 
fortitude can resist. Instances were very lately to be seen, in which 
the factor made as much of the estate, if not more, than the pro- 
prietor. Within my own remembrance, a factor has been known 
to insist on the tenants of an estate travelling a dozen miles with 
their horses and ploughs to labour his farm, before they dared to 
turn a furrow of their own. Such a thing will not, I trust, be seen 
again. The crowded population of the Highlands, and their con- 
sequent slow improvement, must be attributed in a great measure 
to the extensive power formerly given to factors. It was their inte- 
rest to bestow favours on as many people as possible, that services, 
money, game, whisky, &c. might be at their command in plenty. 

‘ It is pleasing to observe the improvement which has taken place 
in the management of Highland estates in general. A great num- 
ber of proprietors do not employ factors at all. Others employ them 
merely to collect the rents, and to execute any orders which may be 
giventothem. Many factors have farms; but they do not, in every 
instance, show much knowledge of rural economy ; although it must 
be acknowledged that they are improving. Many of them are law- 
agents, and, of course, cannot have much time for attending to 
their farms. Whether a lawyer be the most proper person to em- 
ploy in managing a numerous tenantry, is a question which certain- 
ly merits some discussion, but on which, for obvious reasons, I must 
decline to enter.” 50—52. 

The greatest number of Ross and Cromarty estates hold di- 
rectly of the Crown, as coming in place of the Earl, and Bishop 
of Ross; and from these estates the feu-duties formerly paid to 
the Earl and Bishop are now levied by the Crown. According 
to Sir George, these feu-duties, being chiefly in corn, were usual- 
ly converted into‘money, at two-thirds of the fiars of Fifeshire ; 
but being lately demanded at the rate of Ross-shire fiars, the de- 
mand has been resisted by almost all the Crown vassals, and pay- 
ment suspended for several years. A very curious paper, found 
in the charter-chest of Sir George, respecting the rental of the 
earldom of Ross at an antient period, is presented. It would ap- 
pear, that the revenues of the earldom had been assigned as join- 
ture to one of the Scotish Queens ; and that this paper is either 
the original rental-roll, or a copy thereof, as taken upon that oc- 
casion. 

The valued rent of the county of Ross is 85,7094, 15s. 3d. 
Scots; and the real rent 78,64z/. 18s. 2d. Sterling. In other 
words, land valued at i/. Scots, now sets at or about | 8s. 3d. 
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Sterling. This is a proof that land rent has of late years rapidly 
advanced in Ross-shire ; for in 1800, we believe, a pound of 
Scotish valuation was only reckoned to yield 10s. Sterling ; and 
at that time, no county of Scotland exceeded the sum of 17s. of 
rent for a pound of Scotish valuation. Sir John Sinclair, who 
drew up the survey of the five northern counties in 1795, calcu- 
lated, that the whole rental of those counties did not exceed 
70,0002. Sterling ; though, as his data were evidently imperfect, 
small dependence could be placed on the calculation. 

Chapter third is on buildings. Here Sir George, after describ- 
ing the houses possessed by proprietors, gives a circumstautial 
detail of the farm-houses and offices possessed by tenants. The 
picture he draws, though not an agreeable, is yet a true one. 
We applaud what is urged by Sir George in this section; being 
quite satisfied, that good accommodation for himself, servants 
and live-stock, is the greatest temptation that can possibly be 
held out to an im, ~oving tenant. 

‘ The Highland tenantry are univerfally ill accommodated. They 
live in the midft of fmoke and filth; that is their choice. Wherever 
farms have been laid out on a proper fcale, and are occupied by fubftan- 
tial and well educated men, we find the farm-houfes and offices handfome 
and commodious. It is to be regretted that the old practice of forcing 
the tenant to build his houfe and offices, on condition that he fhall be 
repaid at the end of his leafe, ftill obtains. In a country where capital 
is fo much wanted for the improvement of the foil, it feems almoft ab- 
{urd to fink it in ftone and mortar, as foon as it prefents itfelf, inftead 
of {pending it upon the land. Every proprietor who wifhes to fee his 
eftate rapidly improved, will erect fuitable buildings at his own expenfe, 
before he invites a good tenant to fettle upon it. The intereft of his 
money will be always cheerfully paid ; and if the landlord agrees that 
repairs fhall be made at the mutual expenfe of himfelf and his tenant, 
the latter will thrive, and the former will never have to demand bis rent 
twice. The prefent race of Highland tenants will yet find themfelves 
much happier, and more comfortable, in the capacity of fervants to 
fubftantial tenants, than in their prefent fituation.’ p. 73, 

Here we mutt remark, that itis little better than fheer madnefs— 
we beg pardon, it is no more than grofs ftupidity—to make te- 
nants lay out their capital {tock upon buildings, in a diftri€t where 
capital {tock is a destderatum with nine out of ten of all thofe en- 
gaged in ogriculture. In fa&t, in adiftri€t where the want of mo- 
ney is the chief obftacle to the introduction of improvements, a 
landed proprietor had better borrow money at to per cent. than al- 
low tenants deficient of capital ftock to expend their fmall capital 
in erecting farm-buildings. But here the curfed fyitem of entails 
itands in the way; though, furely, a wife Legiflature, if the mat- 
ter was fuitably explained, would find no difficulty in permitting 
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loans to be made and fecured upon the property by heritable bonds 
or the like deeds, provided it could be inftru€ted that the fums thus 
fecured were expended in ameliorating the property. 

The poor cottagers are as badly accommodated as the tenants, 
though Sir George feems to think they are quite fatisfied with their 
accommodation. According to his account, ‘ the dwellings of 
cottagers are not worfe than thofe of the native farmers. The 
fame roof covers men, women, children, cattle, dogs, pigs, poul- 
try, &c. It muft afford great pleafure to every lover of hi 
country, to obferve the neat cottages that are ere¢liny in feve- 
ral parts; but it will be long ere the people will learn the com- 
forts of cleanlinefs, and the ufe of chimneys. In many places 
where thefe have been conftructed, the people do not ufe them, 
but prefer breaking a hole in the roof of the houfe, and lighting their 
fire on the floor. Smoke, they fay, keeps them warm.’ p. 74 

In the fourth chapter, we have a miferable, though, we believe, 
a very correct picture of the majority of Highland farms. Though 
fuch a picture can afford little fatisfaétion to the majority of our 
readers, it muft be prefented, in order that the {tate of Highland 
hufbandry among the aboriginal tenants may be iuiliciently under- 
itood. 

‘ The fize of farms is varions. The native farmers occupy from f{e- 
ven to thirty acres of arable land, and, in fome iniftances, have fmall 

razings, either immediately contiguous to their arable fields, or at a 
confiderable diftance ; but, for the moft part, the horfes and cattle em- 
ployed in the labour of the farms are fent, as foon as feed time is over, 
to graze during fummer on fome hill-pafture, for which five or fix fhil- 
lings per head are paid. The occupiers of the hill-paiture generally take 
a greater number of horfes and cattle for grazing than the furface they 
allot for this purpofe can well fupport. ‘he confequence is, that the 
animals belonging to the native farmers are always poor looking, and 
tinted in growth. ‘The practice of keeping an overitock renders it 
a very difficult matter for the people to fupport their cattle during 
winter and the labouring feafon. They have nothing but the ftraw 
of the preeeding crop, and what can be picked up on the fides of the 
highways, or flolen from fome more provident neighbour. I have fre- 
quently feen, on a Highland farm, two working animals for each acre. 
1 recolle&t one inftance in particular, which I thal here fate, in illuftra- 
tion of the mode in which the lad is generally occupied by our native 
farmers, Thirty acres were occupied by two men who had large fa- 
miles. They pofl-fled th ie land, not in runrig, but in common. Both 
exerted themfelves in cultiva iting the fields, and they agreed re fpecting y 
a particular, but very irregular rotation of crops, and divided the pro- 
duce equally between them. ‘They paid about fifteen fhillings per acre. 
On this farm were kept ten horfes and fix head of cattle, belides young 
beafls. ‘The land was remarkably full of weeds of all forts. After the 
cattle had done plo ughing, they were turned upon the field on which 
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they had been working, in order that they might feed upon the weeds 
which had been turned up. I never obferved that they got any other 
fort of food during the day, except a {mall quantity of oats juft before 
they went to work. At night, the horfes and cattle were turned to 
fome patches of wafte ground to pick up a miferable pittance of grafs, 
During the fummer months, the animals were fent to graze on fome 
bare hills; the horfes being brought down when the peats were ready 
for ftoring, and fent back as foon as the fuel was got home. When the 
corn was ready to be taken from the fields, the whole ftock was brought 
home, and allowed to range on the ftubbles. No grafs-feéds were ever 
fown ; the whole farm was under wretched crops of oats and barley. 
Three or four, and not unfrequently five crop’ of oats followed each 
other in fuceeflion ; and when barley was fown with manure, three or 
four crops of oats fucceeded. No greater quantity of potatoes was 
planted, but what was barely fufficient to anfwer the home demand, 
During winter, the horfes and cattle were fed on ftraw, but fparingly. 
‘The ftraw was always very fhort ; and, from the fyftem of management 
jut defcribed, it will readily be believed that the quantity was not very 
great, and hardly enough to keep ten black cattle and fx horfes alive 
during feven months of the year. 

‘ There is another mode of occupation, which, as it meets with the 
approbation of some of the most enlightened proprietors in the north, 
deserves to be noticed particularly ; and as it has been adopted with 
the view of preserving the population of the Highlands, it is entitled 
to a fair discussion. I allude to the system of crofting. The im- 
provement of waste land is a favourite object with every proprietor, 
and the desire of having it accomplished cheaply has occasion- 
ed’a considerable competition for crofters, who have been removed 
from other places. These poor people, not having the me4ns of 
transporting themselves to America, are glad to obtain a possession 
of any sort, on which they may build a hut to shelter themselves from 
the irclemency of the weather. Many have takenadvantage of their 
necessities, and tied them down to perform various services, to work 
at fixed prices when called upon, and to turn up a certain space of 
waste ground annually. Others, while they fix the price of labour 
allow the crofters the inconvenience of having no land on which po- 
tatoes, &c. might be raised, and leave them to improve the waste as 
they feel inclined. Some crofters are established without any other 
condition being imposed upon them, except that they shall improve a 
certain space annually. Others have an allowance of money for ren- 
dering a certain extent productive; and, in some instances, we find 
crofters settled for life unconditionally. On looking around the High- 
lands, and examining minutely into the situation of the crofters, and 
the progress they make, we find that they are all extremely poor, and 
that their improvement of the land, if improvement it can be called, 
is so very slow as to be hardly perceptible. I know one instance of a 
erofter who was settled cn very good land, and took fifteen years to 
improve three acres. With very ordinary activity, this man might 
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have become independent. But he preferred smuggling and poach- 
ing to honest employment. ‘The families of crofters are universally, 
in rags ; and their children are uneducated. Industry is unknown 
to them; and their habitations are filthy in the extreme. I shall take 
occasion to enter more fully into this subject in another part of the 
survey ; and will content myself with remarking here, that the labour 
of one man, properly applied, would do more in a given time than 
the labour of ten applied in any mode of crofting I have ever seen. 


‘ Taking a general view of the Highlands, we cannot help contrast. i, | 
ing the occupation of land in small patches, with that where some It 
hundred acres are thrown into one farm. It is sufficiently well known, HH 
that Britain does not produce grain enough for the consumption of H | 
its inhabitants ; and it is universally desired, that the productiveness of | 


the soil should be increased. How inconsistent with this desire do 
the means employed by many well-informed persons to bring waste 
land into cultivation appear! We have already more people to sup- 
port than we have food for; and the effects of but a small deficiency 
in a crop has been exemplified in a melancholy manner very lately. 
But yet the policy adopted in the northern parts of the kingdom 
has been, to increase the number of mouths before food has been 
provided to satisfy them.’ p. 81-85. 

Hitherto much pleasure cannot have been communicated to 
intelligent agriculturists, but we trust what is now to be pree 
sented will be more satisfactory. Sir George, after describing 
the state of Highland farming in the hands of small occupants, 
proceeds to show the effects which have followed the occupation 
of land in large portions, or, in other words, where the occu- 
piers were possessed of knowledge and capital stoek adequate to 
the management of the concerns which they had undertaken. We 
shall select the returns given to him by two eminent agricultur- 
ists—one a proprietor, and the other a farmer—though it is a 
little remarkable, that both are natives of the county ;—a circums 
stance which proves that Highland husbandry may be improved 
by the aborigines, if they were provided with capital stock. To 
the excellent husbandry of the gentleman first mentioned, we 
can bear testimony, having examined it some years ago, when 
every field appeared to be in good order, and in a condition fit 
to rival the fields either of Lothian or of Berwickshire, ‘Fo 
the merits of the other, who was bred under one of the first 
farmers of East Lothian (Mr Walker of Tanderlane), we cannot 
speak from personal knowledge ; though, from information receiv- 
ed through several channels, we are inclined to rate him as one 
who practises agriculture in an active and judicious manner. But 
we are detaining our readers from the enjoyment which they must 
seceive from the following accounts. 

Sit George says— 

{ now proceed to point out the effects which have followed the 
Occupation 
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occupation of land in large portions. It is proper to begin with the 
operations of proprietors, of whose public spirit and intelligence 
there are many splendid examples which I might detail. I find it 
difficult to make a selection; but I have no hesitation in beginning 
with the first, and perhaps the best example we have seen of ability, 
industry, and excellent management, in the proceedings of Mr Mac. 
kenzie of Allan.Grange. ; 

¢ Mr Mackenzie being universally allowed to be an excellent farm. 
er, and to have exhibited a rare example of what industry and per. 
severance can effect, I requested of him to afford me the means of 
doing proper justice to his meritorious exertions. Though the fol. 
lowing communication does not enter so minutely as might be wish- 
ed into the business of his improvements, yet it contains a succinct 
history of Mr Mackenzie’s proceedings. 

“ So many occupations take up my time, that I find it impossi- 
ble for me to look back, and collect materials to detail particularly 
the methods whici: I followed in carrying on the little improvements 
I have made since the year 1773, when I succeeded my father in this 
small property, agreeable to your polite request. ‘The arable and 
pasture lands which I have occupied, do not exceed 700 Scots acres, 
which were, except sixty, in the hands of small tenants, who labour- 
ed them under the old system ; and the greater part remained under 
the same management till of late years, although I used every 
means, by example and leases, to encourage the tenants to adopt the 
more modern and beneficial practice of agriculture. But all was in 
vain. The people were under the controul of old prejudices and ha- 
bits. J was therefore under the necessity of removing the old inha- 
bitants by degrees, and taking the labouring oar myself. This was 
an arduous undertaking, but fortunately the people were provided 
with farms in the neighbourhood, by others not so ready to encoun- 
ter the difficulties I undertook to overcome. I had not been accus- 
tomed to rural affairs when I entered on the business, and had every 
thing in the practice and economy to learn. Under such disadvan- 
tages, and a still greater, the want of the great conquering engine, 
cash, you will allow my speculation to have been hazardous, and 
not to have held out much prospect of success; but when one’s in- 
elination is stimulated by interest, or the prospect of improving one’s 
own property, and elated with the idea that public good was, in this 
case, united to private benefit, all obstacles vanish. Thus urged, I 
began by draining a marsh of 100 acres, overwhelmed by water, 
and full of ruts, &c. One principal drain was made through the 
centre, and the rest were drawn so as to form fields; and thorns 
were planted to form enclosures ; and some ash, elm, and oak trees 
were interspersed, which are now well grown and thriving. 

“ The soil of my property is of various kinds; moss, clay, and 
haugh mould, which yield very fair crops. There is sometimes a 
stoppage of the water, owing to a mill-dam and water-course on my 
neighbour’s ground, which greatly impedes the effect of .the drain- 
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age, when not kept clear. The old arable land is on gently sloping 
banks, and is in general a light scil. That exposed to the south, on 
the north side of the flat, is the lightest ; on the north slope it is hea- 
vier, and is a deep, fine, black mould. Under good management, 
the whole is fit for yielding any sort of crop, especially if aided by 
lime, as is apparent from the few experiments | have made with that 
most excellent stimulus. The lands now mentioned were matted 
with weeds, and sadly encumbered by stones. and with mearings or 
baulks innumerable. These have been trenched fourteen inches 
deep, cleared, and brought in, to complete the adjoining fields. I 
followed a regular rotation of green crop, oats, barley or wheat, as 
the land could carry them, sown down with grass se-ds for one cut- 
ting, and surrendered to pasture, to be afterwards broken up, as 
convenient. ‘The expense incurred from year to year im the drain- 
age was considerable, as a vast number of under drains were want- 
ed; also in diking and blowing stones; particularly, on one farm, 
called Allanclach, the very powder furnished cost 100/. On the 
very best fields, there were immense blocks of stone dispersed, so that 
no plough could pass safely without the nicest care. I always en- 
deavoured to procure from Berwickshire, or East Lothian, the best 
servants [ could afford, to assist and direct in carrying on my oper- 
ations as grieve or principal ploughman; and those whom I got to 
the country have since proved useful to others, after leaving my ser- 
vice. T have only now to add, that I have planted with Scotish 
fir and larch, and, where the soil suited, with hard wood, all my 
moors surrounding my property, and also on different barren patches 
of my fields. The plantations are thriving, and they now afford 
considerable shelter, as well as ornament. 

“ Wages are advancing, and are rather higher in this quarter, 
owing to its vicinity to Inverness, where labourers are always want- 
ed. My husbandry implements were occasionally brought from the 
South, as patterns; and I employ a cartwright and smith, hired by 
the year, to supply whatever 1s wanted. My horses and cattle are 
mostly reared on the farm, and answer better than any purchased. 
I keep a small stock of the pure Fife breed of cows for the dairy, 
which I brought here many years ago; and Highland cattle for sale 
and feeding, as they go off more readily than those of a large size. 
I keep but a few scores of sheep for serving my family, and a few 
for the butcher. They are originally from the small white-faced 
breed of the country, improved in size and wool by means of rams 
of the new Leicester breed. They are quiet, and feed well, and are 
folded on grass fields, or on turnips, on land intended for immedi- 
diate crop. 

“ To enter particularly into the system of agriculture which I 
follow, would be tedious, and extend my letter too far; and what 
is already given is sufficient to tire you. ” 

* In this my friend Mr Mackenzie is mistaken ; for no one could 
read a detail of liis operations without pleasure and instruction. His 
my great 
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great merit has consisted in beginning, at once, on a proper and libe. 
ral scale, and persevering till he overcame every obstacle, without 
regarding the cost. He. has been rewarded for his pains. Hise. 
state has become more than quadrupled in value; and he has ac. 
quired the admiration, not only of all the proprietors in the country, 
but of every practical and intelligent farmer ; and it is long since he 
has been looked up to as the father of good farming in Ross-shire— 
I may say in the North. It has given me great pleasure to have 
been thus enabled to pay a public tribute of respect to Mr Macken. 
zie, and to express my hope that his exertions will always continue 
to be properly valued by the public.’ p. 86-90. 

‘The above shows what is done by a gentleman farmer. What 
follows, describes, in an accurate manner, the proceedings of an 
actual farmer, viz. Mr George Mackenzie of Muckle Tarrel in 
East Ross. We must repeat, that both these gentlemen are na- 
tives of the county. 

“© The farm of Muckle Tarrel consists of above 600 acres, of 
which 260 are arable, 240 being close-fields, and 20 detached from 
the farm, and let to cottagers. The remainder consists of moss and 
barren moors, of little or no value. The soil is rich black loam, on 
a clay bottom ; it is in general dry, and strong enough to bear sum- 
mer-fallowing and wheat, and to yield heavy crops of turnips. The 
rotation practised is a four. shift course. 

“ The 240 acres of close-field are divided into four breaks of 60 
acres each. The first consists of 30 acres turnips, 15 bare fallow, 
10 potstoes, and 5 of tares. 

“ The 2d, of 30 acres of barley, sown down with grass seeds. 
The 30 acres of fallow, potatoes and tares, are manured, and sown 
in October with wheat; and grass seeds are sown in the month of 
April, harrowed and rolled. 

** The 3d, of 30 acres white clover for pasture, and 30 acres of 
red clover, partly made into hay, and partly cut green for feeding 
the farm-stock. The tares are also used for feeding in August, be- 
fo» the second growth of clover gets up. 

“ The 4th, of 20 acres of what had been sown down with barley, 
broke up for wheat, and the remaining 40 acres broke up for pota- 
toe oats. The second course is the same; only what was fallow, 
potatoes and tares, is now turnips. By following the above rotation, 
there are 60 acres in grass, 60 in fallow, potatoes and tares, 50 in 
wheat, 40 in potatoe-oats, and 30 in barley. 

“ Access to sea-weed, and a lease of manure from a neighbouring 
fishing village, put it in my power to follow the above rotation. 
When the soil is good and equal, in my opinion the above rotation 
is the most profitable. By avoiding taking two erops of corn in suc- 
cession, the land is kept clean, and less labour and manure are re- 
quired. I find by experience, that wheat answers best on grass- 
lands, if broken up the first year; if left longer, potatoe-oats are 
more profitable. I diso find the crops equally good whon the grass 
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has been cut for hay, as when pastured for one year. I am not par- 
tial to growing many potatoes, as the land is never got so clean as 
when in turnips or fallow. The potatoes being planted early, there 
is no time for preparing the land ; but, being the principal article of 
food for the poor, induces me to give a certain portion of land for 
them, to the cottagers employed on the farm. 

“ [ have for some years given up sowing peas and beans, having 
found them unprofitable. 

« The farm work is performed by five pairs of horses, partly bred 
in the country, and partly brought from the south-west of Scotland. 
They work ten hours a-day, when the length of the day permits ; 
and are fed during winter with two feeds of corn, straw, and tur- 
nips; and in spring they have three feeds of corn, potatoes, and hay. 
During summer and harvest, they are fed in the house with clover 
and tares, and corn, if wrought hard. The ploughmen do no other 
work the whole year round, but perform their yokings, feeding and 
cleaning their horses. In winter, when the weather permits, the 
horses are employed in ploughing, first what is intended for green 
crop and fallow, and then what is intended for oats; and Occasion- 
ally in thrashing, and storing turnips. When frost sets in, the horses 
are employed in carting dung from the farm-yard, to the field intend- 
ed for turnips and potatoes. The dunghills are placed so as to les- 
sen labour when they are to be spread. In forming the dunghill, 
the carter draws the dung out of the cart with a hack, and spreads 
the surface equally with a fork, no treading being allowed, as it pre- 
vents fermentation. 

“ The sowing of oats begins about the middle of March, and, if 
the weather is good, is commonly finished in ten days. ‘The pota- 
to land then gets a second ploughing, and lies in that state until the 
barley and grass-seeds are sown, which are commonly finished about 
the middle of April. ‘The potatoes are then planted, and the five 
acres of tares sown. We next begin working the fallow and turnip 
ground, by ploughing, harrowing, and gathering, until the land is 
brought into a proper tilth. In my opinion, to raise a good crop of 
turnip requires greater attention than any other crop. ‘lhe land be- 
ing completely cleaned and prepared, I generally begin sowing in the 
first week of June. The drills or ridges are formed by a double 
mould-boarded plough, which performs the work in the most expe- 
ditious manner. When five drills are opened, four single carts, with 
four men filling, are employed in laying on the dung, which is laj 
in small heaps in the centre drill, and is carefully spread by five w6- 
men, with their hands, the dung being so rotted as to fill with spades, 
It requires the greatest care in spreading it, as the success of the 
crop depends, in a great measure, on the attention paid to this pars 
of the operation. Blanks are frequently occasioned by want of at- 
tention in spreading the dung. A second plough of the same kind 
is then set on to cover in the dung, when the sowing-machine regn- 
larly follows, so that all the drills, opened and dunged, are sown 
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the same yoking. By following this method, and care being taken 
that the machine sows the seed so deep as to have the benefit of the 
moisture of the dung, there is no risk of not obtaining a braird in 
the driest season. The drills are made twenty-eight inches wide, and 
the quantity of dung used is about twenty loads per acre. ‘The 
whole force being kept at work ten hours, and regularly attended, 
will completely finish five acres. 

“ We have several ploughs of the different descriptions used for 
cleaning turnips, one of which is introduced to clean the intervals 
before the hoeing begins. So soon as the turnips are off the braird- 
ing leaf, the hoeing process commences, which is performed by wo- 
men. At the first hoeing, the turnips are singled out at eight inches 
distance. After the first hoeing is over, the horse-hoeing plough is 
again introduced, and the turnips are hoed a second time, and so on 
until the field is completely cleared of weeds. If the land is wet, the 
turnips are set up with a doubie mould-board plough; but, if dry, 
that operation is unnecessary. By observing the above rules, I have 
never missed a heavy crop of turnips, and the succeeding crops also 
good. The months of July and August are employed in making 
hay, working the turnips, and dressing the fallow grounds. About 
the last week of August, harvest generally commences; and when 
the horses are not employed in driving corn into the yard, they are 
busy in dunging and seed-ploughing for the wheat, the sowing of 
which begins, and is generally ended in October. Previous to the 
wheat being sow:, great attention is paid to the pickling process, by 
which I have hitherto escaped having any smut. The above business 
of wheat sowing being finished, and properly water-furred, finishes 
the operations of the year. 

“« »,S.—When drifted sea-weed appears on the shore, attention is 
always paid to the carting it ; and marl is laid on the turnip, fallow 
and grass lands, as convenient, the pit from which it is taken being on 
the farm. 

“¢ With regard to the stock, there are six milch cows kept, of a 
mixed breed, and each farm-servant has also a cow kept the whole 
year. Being far trom market, the produce of the dairy cannot be 
turned to such good account as otherwise it might. For some years 
I tried the breeding of cattle; but, from the low price of them fer 
some time back, I gave it up as an unprofitable concern. I have now 
adopted the method of buying three and four years old stots, for con- 
suming my pasture and turnips, which are generally disposed of to 

vers for the southern markets. When I feed for the butcher, 
(which is the case this year) I have the cattle tied up, well bedded, 
and straw given them to eat at mid day, and all night. When in- 
tended to be drove south, they go loose in sheds, as they travel bet- 
ter after such treatment, than after having been staked. 

“ Of sheep, I only keep a small flock of the Leicester breed, which 
I think feed faster, and are easier herded than any other, being of a 
quiet disposition. They are fed in summer oa white clover, and on 
turnips, hay and straw in wiater. i 
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“ We have an excellent breed of pigs in this corner. In the year 
1806, 14002. worth were purchased in this neighbourhood, and killed 
and shipped at Port Mahomak in this parish, 

“ The implements of husbandry are much the same as those used 
by farmers in the south of Scotland. There is a thrashing-mill of 
four horse power on my farm. Thrashing-mills are more generally 
used now than formerly. Four have been erected in this neighbour- 
hood this season. Inthe year 1800, when I entered this farm, modern 
husbandry had made no progress in this parish, excepting at the 
Place of Geanies, where there is about 400 acres improved and in- 
closed ; and Mr Macleod, the proprietor, is now improving two other 
farms of considerable extent. At the above mentioned period there 
was neither wheat, turnips, or grass-seeds sown hereabouts. There 
isnow a great change, as there are about 1400 acres farmed under a 
regular system. 

“ Mr Mackay of Rockfield is also improving his property, and 
farming on the best principles. ‘The practice of sowing corn in drills 
has been introduced by Mr Dudgeon, who has brought his farm of 
Arboll to a high state of cultivation. He has a fine flock of Cheviot 
sheep, which thrive remarkably well, and a few choice highland 
cows, from which he breeds very fine stock, the calves being allowed 
to suck their mothers and run at their feet. 

“ Several small tenants are now following the example of sowing 
turnips and grass-seeds; but from the want of capital, leases and 
proper encouragement from their landlords, they cannot do much in 
the way of improvement.” p. 112—118. 

Had our limits admitted, we might have noticed the proceed- 
ings of Mr Forbes Mackenzie of Fodderty, in Weft Rofs, which 
are not lefs deferving of commendation than thofe of his friend in 
the eaftern diftri€t. The exertions of the minifter of Fodderty, 
cannot, however, pafs unnotived. Sir George fays— 

‘ But of all the daring enterprizes in farming, that of Mr Macken- 
zie, minister of Fodderty, stands most conspicuous. This gentleman 
has succeeded in rendering productive one of the most barren and 
forbidding pieces of moor I ever saw; so much so, that it was long 
deemed unfit for planting. Mr Mackenzie has favoured me with the 
following account of his proceedings. 

“In compliance with your request, I beg leave to mention to you 
the manner in which I improved my share of Strathpeffer moor. 
Notwithstanding the ridicule of my neighbours, and the amusement 
which my attempting to render arable any part of that miserable sub- 
ject has afforded to many, who carelessly observed my operations, 
yet when I began my improvements, I had little doubt of their bene- 
ficial consequences, and am now satisfied it will return me a benefit 
sufficient to compensate my outlays and the risk I ran. 

“ In 1803, I took a lease of the farm of Achterneed, with 50 acres 
of Strathpeffer moor, from Mr Mackenzie of Cromarty, the proprie- 
tar, This moor was as wretchedly poor and unproductive a subject, 
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both to the proprietor aud tenants, as any in the country, and did not 
actually produce 20s. worth of food for man or beast, even with the 
most favourable seasons. 

“ The soil consists of a thin gravel, with an immense quantity of 
small stones, and was chiefly covered with a starved heath. Although 
situate in the rich valley of Strathpeffer, this moor was of so forbid. 
ding an appearance, as to have been considered incapable of cultiva. 
tion, and was a most unpleasant object in the midst of a well im. 
proved valley: Encotiraged, however, by its warm, well-sheltered 
situation, its level surface, easiness of access to the means of improve. 
ment, and its being nearly a perfeet plain, I resolved to try what 
could be done for its melioration. 

* In winter 1803, having cleared the surface of a few thorns and 
whins with which some parts of it were covered, atid removed every 
loose stone, and imany of the sit-fast ones, I began to plough the 
moor. This I found a most arduous undertaking, even with four 
large horses, attended by two men, besides the ploughtman and driv. 
er, who assisted in keeping the plough in the ground, turning the 
furrows, and bringing to the surface all the stones we met. Having 
that season ploughed eight acres of the moor, I allowed it to re- 
main in the same state till the following winter, when it was ctoss- 
ploughed ; and, by three following ploughings, it was sufficiently re- 
duced. At every ploughing I continued to remove the stones, and 
used the harrows. Having then laid on 30 cart-loads of lime-rubbish, 
and rich earth, with about 20 loads of dung on every acre, I sow- 
ed, in the months of July and August, the whole with broad-cast 
turnips, and fed them off by sheep, allowing them to go at large on 
the whole moor. This was followed by a crop of oats, and sown 
down with grass seeds. The oats were an excellent crop, returning 
from 6 to 7 bolls per acre. Having found the grass very good pas- 
ture, I have allowed it to remain foe four years pastured, and then 
ploughed it for a crop of oats; but as I am only now employed in 
turning up what was first sown down, I cannot say what it will pro- 
duce; but :he appearance of the soil is equal to my expectations. 
In a mantr exactly similar to what I have described, I have gone 
over above forty acres of the moor; with this difference only, that 
when my supply of lime-rubbish and rich earth failed, I substituted 
about 16 bolls of Sunderland lime-shells to every acre, having slack- 
éd the lime, and applied it immediately after. I have however uni- 
formly observed, that the grass was greatly better where I used the 
rubbish, than where the lime was applied. Having kept no exact 
aceount of the quantity of labour applied, I cannot speak precisely 
of the expense. I was extremely fortunate in having got about 700 
cart loads of rubbish, for the trifling sum of 142. Although I had 
to drive 590 loads of this a distance of more than three miles, yet I 
consider the melioration of my moor to be in a great measure owing 
to this fortunate circumstance, occurring at so favourable a season for 
my improvement. I have been frequently offered a rent of 20s. per 
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acre, for the grass on every part of the moor which I have improved; 
but Ihave every reason to hope that by ploughing it up and cropping 
it carefully, it will return me more money by a judicious rotation of 
crops.” P.121+—-124. 

We now come to a subject which divides the numerous class 
of writers who have speculated upon Highland husbandry, viz. 
Whether it is most eligible to stock the hills and pastures of the 
Highlands with sheep or black cattle? A stranger, unacquainted 
with the arguments used by the contending parties, would proba- 
bly answer the question by asking another, namely, Which branch 
of stock made the most profitable return? ‘Lo this, both sides 
would likely reply, that sheep made the niost profitable re- 
turn. Well, then, he would at onte say, sheep must be the most 
eligible stock; because, the greatest return being made in that 
way, proves, incontestably, that sheep is the kind cf stock most 
suited to the physical circumstances of the country. 

Sit George Mackenzie enters into the question pretty fully; and, 
being a native of Ross-shire, and weil acquainted with the subject, 
his arguments, prima facie, merit respectful consideration. The 
following passages will show the sentiments entertained by him 
coucerning the sheep husbandry of that district. 

‘ I now proceed to describe the mode in which our Highlands are 
occupied.. Extensive tracts of country are still in possession of the 
hatives, some of whom have also Low-country farms. Many of them 
having becdme convinced that sheep are more profitable in geueral 
than black cattle, have attempted to devote part of their pasture to 
them ; but in this, as in every other case, the steps of the Highland- 
ers towards improvement are eramped and awkward, They have no 
capital to lay out in purchasing a proper stock; but they buy all the 
cast animals from great farmers, and thus gradually collect one of 
the worst desctiption possible. ‘The hills possessed by the natives are 
universally overstocked. A few of them have very good cattle, but 
in general no attention is paid in selecting for breeding. It is an unt. 
versal practice ‘with our great sheep farmerg, to keep considerable 
numbers of black cattle on'such parts of their farms as are not well 
adapted for sheep. This discrimination, besides being‘of great im- 
portance to the country in general, by preserving a sufhcient number 
of cattle, has been found to be very profitable. , 

‘ Sheep-farming, like every other speculation which holds out great 
profits, has tempted many persons to embark in it, who had not suffi- 
eient capital, and who were’ deficient in that skill and patient atten- 
tion, which are absolutely necessary for the good nianagement of a 
sheep stock. "AS might have been expected, the competition for farms 
became excessive; and rents were given which were extravagant, even 
ti what was but doubtful had been taken for granted, viz. that the 
profits would keep pace with the multiplication of farms. The con- 
sequences of a bad s¢ason were never thought of; nor did proprietors 
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show any other desire than to raise the amount of their rentals, 
They have had indeed the satisfaction of entering into leases which 
romised large additions to their incomes; but the winter of 1807-8 
probably taught a lesson that will not be soon forgot. But be. 
cause farmers were so foolish as to offer rents which they could ne- 
ver pay, and because landlords were so greedy as to accept them, 
we must not be rash in attributing the many failures which have 
lately occurred, to any thing bad in sheep-farming. We know 
for certain, that no other stock could yield half the rent which sheep 
ean well produce. The great objection which has been stated a. 
gainst this mode of occupying our mountains is, that it depopulates 
the country. That it does so in general, may be allowed,—though 
there are instances where more people are to be found in districts oc. 
cupied by sheep. than before these animals were introduced ; but, in 
almost every case, the original eccupiers have been removed. 

‘ The advantages of sheep-farming, since it has been fairly estab. 
lished, have never been denied, and we have heard but a few feeble 
voices exclaim against the necessity of removing the former posses. 
sors, to make way for shepherds. This removal has been called cruel, 
and calculated to diminish the strength of the nation. The necessity 
of reducing the population, in order to introduce valuable improve- 
ments, and the advantages of committing the cultivation of the soil 
to the hands of a few, have been discussed by men much more capa- 
ble of doing justice to these subjects than myself.” p.124—126. 

We entirely agree with Sir George in what he has ftated; and 
further add, that no diftri€t whatever is adapted to the breeding © 
of cattle, unlefs capable of producing a fufficient fupply of win- 
ter food, without which the flock mutt always be Runted itt 
growth, often fall victims to poverty in adverfe feafons, and rarely 
yield much profit to the owners. But it is needlefs to argue thele 
matters, for they will be denied by none ;—though, on the other 
hand, it may be urged, that fheep will live where cattle would 
ftarve ; that fheep will thrive upon fhort hilly pafture, where cattle 
would barely exift; and that, with the exception of fnow ftorms, 
theep will pafs the winter and fpring months upon their paftures 
without the aid of ftraw, hay, or turnips ; whereas cattle, for five 
months of the year, muft receive lefs or more of one or other of 
thefe articles, otherwife they would be famifhed and deftroyed. 
Some of the weftern diftri€ls of Rofs-fhire, fuch as Kintail and 
Lochalfh, rear good cattle ; but the greater part of the inland dif- 
tri€ts, as already faid, are fit for no other purpofe than the breed- 
ing of theep. 

e next have the hiftory of theep-farming in Rofs-fhire. This 
is an interefting paper ; though, in our humble opinion, it might 
have been much compreffed. As nothing of the kind, however, 
has, to our knowledge, been communicated to the public, we can- 


not refrain from laying the whole of it before our readers. “, 
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* The great improvement of the value of estates situated in the 
Highland district of Ross-shire, in consequence of the introduction 
of sheep, owes its rise to the late Sir John Lockhart Ross of Balna- 
gown; who, although bred to the profession of arms, in which he 
gained much renown, proved what the exertions of an active mind 
can effect in any situation. After the peace of 1763, the nation en- 
joyed a long period of repose, and this gallant commander settled 
with his family at Balnagowft Castle. He immediately set about 
improving his estate in the low parts of the country,. by planting 
large tracts of ground, enclosing and draining others ; and he exa- 
mined with minute attention the situation of his whole property. By 
gomg over the Highland part of it frequently, he observed, although 
it was very extensive, and appeared to be of good quality, that, from 
the then existing system of management, it yielded very little reve- 
nue to himself, and was of very little use to those who occupied it. 
He had observed, while travelling through the Highland districts of 
Perthshire, that the black-faced, or Linton breed of sheep, were 
kept exposed to the severest winters by the farmers in that country, 
and were a far more profitable stock than black-cattle. It was not 
supposed, at that time, that a sheep could live, if exposed to the 
storms which are generally felt inthe Highlands of Ross-shire. But 
Sir John believed, and found that the climate of the low part of 
Ross-shire was as mild as any part of Scotland ; that it ripened the 
same kinds of corn, when they were properly cultivated, and the 
same fruits, as the low parts of Perthshire, and the Lothians; and 
concluded that our hills, which are not higher than those of Perth- 
shire, were fit for rearing the same kind of stock with as much ad- 
vantage. Being thus prepossessed, Sir John determined to make a 
fair experiment. But he had more than ordinary difficulties to en- 
counter. At the time he succeeded to the estate of Balnagown, a 
very great proportion of the Highland property was parcelled out 
into farms, and let to the proprietors of land in the Low country, 
who were accountable for the rents, while they were permitted to 
subset the greater part to the natives. They reserved for themselves 
as much ground as would support their labouring cattle during four 
months of summer and autumn, and also a few milch cows, and the 
young store reared from them, which were committed to the care of 
servants. When these leases expired, Sir John did not think it for 
his interest to renew them; and the gentlemen who had them had 
made so little profit, that their disappointment at Sir John’s deter- 
mination was not great. It was not so, however, with the natives, 
who were obliged to pay a large rent, and lost the protection of their 
former masters, who used to supply all their wants, and take their 
rents whenever the people thought proper to pay them. Sir John 
took one of these farms into his own occupation, put upon it a stock 
of sheep bought at the Linton market, and hired shepherds of that 
country to tend his flock. When the shepherds first came to the 
country, they must have found themselves very disagreeably mee 
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ed, amongst a race of people who considered them as intruders ; 
whose language they did not understand ; and who used every art 
to discourage them, and to render their lives miserable. The losses 
of sheep, from the depredations of the people, and from misma. 
nagement, were enormous; and the flocks could not be supported, 
but by annual importations from the South country, and as frequent 
changes of the shepherds. It was not the prejudices of the people 
on Sir John’s estate alone, which he ‘had to encounter, but those of 
all the gentlemen of the country, who attributed the losses, not to 
the true cause, but to the climate, and the impossibility, as they con- 
ceived, of sheep living when exposed to the weather in such a re- 
gion. To these arguments were invariably added the trite one which 
has since been so frequently made use of to discourage sheep-farm- 
ing, that the districts would be depopulated, and that a valuable 
and hardy race of men would be forced to emigrate to foreign coun- 
tries. But Sir John was not to be easily turned from his purpose, 
while he foresaw the prodigious adyantage which would be derived 
by the country at large, as well as by himself, if he succeeded in 
proving that sheep would live during the severest seasons on the 
mountains of Ross-shire, when properly treated. And although the 
sums of money which he lost, when trying the experiment on his 
own account, were very considerable, he determined to persevere, 
until he should be able to prevail on some skilful and active man 
who understood the business, to settle on the estate. Sir John had 
been in possession of his farms for seven years preceding the year 
1781 or 1782, when he gave them up to Mr Geddes, te resided 
at Tummel Bridge in Perthshire, and had a sheep farm on the estate 
of Mr Stuart of Garth. To Mr Geddes Sir John offered the most 
advantageous terms, in order to induce him, not only to take the 
farm, but to come and live upon it. Fortunately the commence- 
ment of sheep-farming was committed to a very sensible, sagacious 
man, who understood the business thoroughly, and saw that the 
country had no natural impediment to prevent sheep from thriving 
as well in it as they did on any of the hills of Scotland. But Mr 
Geddes had at first to struggle against the prejudices of the people, 
which were inveterate, against the new system of pasturage ; and, as 
they were with much difficulty restrained from open hostility while 
Sir John had the farm in his own possession, it is not a matter of 
wonder, that the spirit which had continued so long pent up should 
burst into some acts of violence upon their supposing the restraint 
removed. Accordingly, the most wicked and flagrant depredations 
were committed on Mr Geddes’s flock: numbers were shot, and 
droves were collected, surrounded, and forced into lakes and drown- 
ed. Some of the persons concerned in these abominable acts of vio- 
lence were discovered and brought to justice ; and this measure put 
a-stop to the acts of cruelty by which the deluded people had chosen 
to.express their discontent. Mr Geddes ‘persevered and succeeded 
so well, that his son took a renewal of his father’s leases with con- 

" siderable 
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siderable additions to the farm, and still corftinues to occupy exten- 
sive tracts of ground on the Balnagown estate. It is believed that 
Mr Geddes was the first sheep-farmer who settled in the north of 
Scotland. 

* Soon after Mr Geddes settled in the north, Mr Cameron, from 
the neighbourhood of Fort-William, took a farm on the Highland 
part of Mr Munro of Culcairn’s estate, in Ross-shire ; and, in addi- 
tion to it, took from Sir John Ross a lease of the forest of Freevater, 
as a range for wether sheep. About the same time, sheep were in- 
troduced into the properties of several gentlemen on the west coast, 
and were found to be sufficiently hardy for withstanding any severi- 
ty of climate, while they had a sufficient quantity of food. Mr 
Mitchell from Ayrshire took a considerable tract of ground from Mr 
Davidson of Tulloch, which he stocked with sheep; and, being a 
very sensible and intelligent man, and perfectly well skilled in the 
business, his practice was of great use in the instruction of others, 
and in diffusing the benefits of the new system of pasturage. A- 
bout the year 1790, Mr Macleod of Geanies, who had a lease from 
the Commissioners of Annexed Estates, of a farm on the Cromarty e- 
state, near the coast of Lochbroom, having found, that, although 
very low rented, it turned out to no account whatever under a black- 
cattle stock, determined to try what sheep would produce ; and ac- 
cordingly obtained from Perthshire a parcel sufficient tor his pur- 
pose, and @ young man to manage the business, with one shepherd. 
Finding that the farms which he had formerly held on the Balna- 
gown estate, and which had been under a sheep stock since he had 
given up his lease to Sir John Ross, was to be let, with additions of 
some ground in the neighbourhood, he took a nineteen years lease of 
it in the year 1791, and thus embarked in a very extensive concern. 

‘ Strong symptoms of opposition to sheep-farming began to ap- 
pear about this time, among the lower orders of people, while the 
gentlemen were beginning to perceive its advantages, and had re- 
solved to give every encouragement to sheep farmers to settle among 
them. ‘Those who held farms in the Low country, had been accus- 
tomed to labour the ground chiefly by oxen, of which they kept great 
numbers, quite disproportioned to their farms, and which were graz- 
ed on the hills, during four months of summer and autumn, for the 
trifling sum of one shilling per head; and this easy rate tempted 
them to keep a much greater number than they could properly main- 
tain during winter. On the other hand, the Highland tenants who 
undertook to graze the oxen for so low a price, were ebliged to over- 
stock their miserable pastures before they could m: tke any wrote. 
When the value of the hills began to be dise Shae it had the ef- 
fect of rai ising the price of feedi: ng Low country cattle to half a crown, 
and from tha at to five shillings for the season ; an 4 very soon the cat- 
tle were entirely shut out from the hills of this country, and they 
were sent to those of Sutherland. ‘These circumstances induced the 
lower classes inhabiting the Low country to m nake common cause 
with the dispossessed Highlanders ; ; and at the unfortunate time when 
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the spirit of revolutior! and revolt was fast gaining ground over the 
whole kingdom, an open insurrection broke out in Ross-shire, in the 
summer of 1792. Asa first step towards the reform of pretended 
abuses, a large mob met at an appointed place, which was fixed by 
open proclamation at the church doors. ‘The mob proceeded to col- 
lect and drive from the country all the sheep which had been brought 
to the different farms within the limits of their progress. * The gen- 
tlemen and magistrates of the county were not inattentive spectators 
of this business; but having obtained the aid of a small military 
force, they proceeded against the insurgents, who had collected a- 
beve ten thousand sheep, and driven them from their pastures to a 
considerable distance, with the view of taking them to the county of 
Inverness, and leaving them there to stray, or be driven further by 
the people of that county. When they saw the soldiers, they were 
quickly dispersed without any bloodshed. Some of the ringleaders 
were seized, and tried at the circuit court, for the part they had 
taken in these illegal and unwarrantable preceedings. The firmness 
with which it was met, completely quelled the spirit of rebellion a- 
mongst the people in gereral, who soon discovered that they had 
been misled by artful and designing men, to accomplish their own 
purposes. From that period, the sheep farmers have met with no 
interruption in the management of their concerns; and the system 
has spread to a most surprising extent in a very short period of time.’ 
p- 126—132. 

Speaking of the farmers of Ross-shire, Sir George makes some 
remarks, which his premises will not bear out. We find 
fault with his general censure of the natives, especially as his 
work affords convincing proof that good husbandry is carried on 
by many of them. It is want of capital stock, not of natural 
ability, that prevents the natives from imitating the practices of 
other districts. Perhaps Sir George means the small farmers on- 
ly ; and here, under existing circumstances, we ate at one with 
him. 

* All our native farmers (with the exception of a very few, who 
have, owing to particular circumstances, been spurred on to exer- 
tions avowedly net suitable to their inclinations) have proved them- 
selves to be totally unfit for occupying the land. + Many gentlemen 
have tried them with moderate rents, and every practicable encour- 

agement : 


re ——— - —— -_ — 


* The gentlemen of the county acted with vigour on this occasion, 
as appears from the whole of their proceedings in possession of the 
Conductor of this work. The 42d regiment was marched from Fort- 
George ; and, headed by the Sheriff and Justices, dispersed the riot- 
ers in a day or two. Some of these papers may probably be pub- 
lished afterwards. N. 

+ This is contradicted by many instanees in the preceding passa- 
ges. Itis the want of capital stock, as already said, and not of a- 
bility, that ruins husbandry in the hands of the natives. N. 
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agement: but the more they were indulged, the more negligent they 
became; and, when high rents are put upon them, they become 
desperate, and look to smuggling as a better resource for paying 
them, than improving their farms. Such persons, -natives of the 
country, as have had some education, and a little capital, and have 
become farmers, are displaying great exertions, and on such a scale 
as admits of their being beneficial. Their example, if example can 
do good, is more likely to entice the lower orders to follow 4 good 
system of management, than any inducement which could be held 
out. But, granting that every native farmer has inclination, abili- 
ties, and capital ready to bestow on his farm, he has nothing to in- 
duce him to follow his inclination. When a man launches a capital 
into any speculation, he does it with the prospect of its returning to 
him with some addition. In the case of a Highland farmer, there 
can be no such prospect. From a small farm of ten or twenty acres, 
Jet him cultivate it as he will, he never can expect such profit as 
would repay him for bestowing his whole attention to so trifling an 
object. From this consideration it appears evident, that a High- 
lander would be materially injured by being confined to a small 
farm, while he felt an inclination for improvement, or exertion, with 
the view of increasing his fortune. It may be argued, that small 
capitals ought at first to be employed on small objects ; and that, as 
the former are augmented, the others may be increased. But, 
should the system so often recommended for keeping up the popula- 
tion of the Highlands, be followed, and the whole country be laid 
out in small farms, larger ones will not be procured ; at any rate, 
the supply of farms will be totally unfit to answer the demand. At 
the present time, there are more candidates for large farms than can 
be supplied. This being the case, what would be the situation of 
the country, were the numbers of candidates to be increased an hun- 
dred fold? It is not easy for a man to change his profession, after 
he has been once established in any particular line of life; and it 
would be cruel, perhaps, to put any limits to exertion. But to con- 
fine an enterprising Highlander to a few acres of land, and pronoun- 
cing this to be sufficient, not only to support himself and his family, 
but to provide for the wants of others, is like every other scheme 
with which the public has been amused for increasing the population 
of the Highlands. When people are really wanted, it is very easy 
to procure them. Exhibit employment, good wages, and food ; 
and men, women and children, will start up like mushrooms, 
Crowd the land with occupiers, and native spirit will sink into idle, 
and perhaps depraved habits, out of which it never can be raised. 
Distinctions in rank must, for the sake of society, be maintained. 
Thanks be to God, there is nothing in our constitution of govern- 
ment, which prevents the meanest peasant from rising to the highest 
honours of the state. But talents must be left to find their own way ; 
they cannot be forced. Many speculators on Highiand population 
seem, however, to have presumed, that all the inhabitants of the 
Q 4 Highland: 
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Highlands must necessarily be raised out of the labouring class, and 
made farmers, in order to save the country from ruin. Dy proper 
management, and by bestowing land for the purpose, fit for nothing 
but crofts, a great many people might perhaps be retained. But to 
make a general system of small farms, would certainly keep a great 
number alive, though the population would become comparatively 
useless, as it is now ; its whole exertions being applied to supply it. 
self with food, with little or no prospect of having any to spare for 
the labouring and manufacturing classes. In such a state of things, 
# season of scarcity would be attended by the most deplorable ef- 
fects. Notwithstanding the numerous theories which have been pub- 
lished, recommending not only the retention of the present popula. 
tion, but its increase, we find the same practice going forward 
which would have obtained, had they never appeared uselessly to a- 
itate the public mind. 
‘ A considerable number of farmers from different parts of the 
uth of Scotland have settled in Ross and Cromarty shires ; and 
»m the improvements they have made, it is probable that, ere 
mg, the whole arable lands of these counties will be possessed by 
farmers from the improved districts of the kingdom.’ p. 138=141. 
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section upon Rent, Sir George thinks, that paying rent 

is the preferable mode. It ma y be so to landlords ; 

ut, to tenants of corn farms, such a mode has always been 
found destructive. A bad crop comes, when little corn can 
be sold ; and as servants, horses and seed, ‘iain the like quan- 
y in a bad year as in a good one, the whole deficiency falls 
the 2] From these circumstances, the 

to pay the same rent in kind in a bad 

he shortcoming of one year must there- 

on to the next; and as it is not bolls 

pri but. the valus of these malls 


pe ed, in similar cases, especially 
>a good one, that the value of two 

leticiency of one boil in the 

kind occurred in the years 

node is ruinous to the farming 

prabated. It is proper, however, 

upon the subject. 

i in money ; but there are leases still 

de paid in kind. Services are 

d ' larly the furnishing of peats. It 
is a matter stl in Jispute, whether a money-rent, or one in kind, is 
most advantageous, both for la dlords and tenants. When prices 
are low, a money-rent is safest for the landlord, and least conveni- 
ent for the tenant. When rent ts p: 1 kind, and when prices are 
low, the tenant is relieved, and the fendiond gains nothing. But 
when 
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when the prices start, the landlord’s profit becomes considerable, 
if prices were sufficiently variable, the rent in kind might probably 
render the balance pretty equal, during a lease, for both parties. 
Perhaps the fairest mode of levying rent would be, to take the fiar 
prices of a certain quantity of grain or meal per acre. A tenant 
_ can well judge of the capability of the land for which he is to pay rent. 
A good farmer can tell the probable average amount of the produce 
of each acre for a series of years. If, therefore, a bargain be made 
for the payment of the price of a certain quantity of grain per acre, 
the balance at the end of a lease would be found perfectly fair for 
both parties. The landlord will have received the just value of 
the land, and the tenant have reaped fair and reasonable profit. 
The chief pe against a rent in kind is, that the tenant al- 
ways pays the highest rent when he is least able to doit. To this 
it may be answered, that when rent is paid in money, the landlord 
receives a less rent, when he is entitled to a greater. And as bad 
crops are reaped less frequently than good ones; and as an un- 
commonly fine crop generally comes to balance an uncommon ly 
bad one, it is probable that, in the long-run, the gains and losses of 
both parties will be pretty equally proportioned, by a payment. in 
kind.’ p. 142-3. 

Sir George, after noticing the lazinefs of the Highlanders, 
comes into clofe action with Dr Robertfon, the Invernefs furvey- 
or, and acquits himfelf very well in the contelt. After all, 
can hardly think that Highlanders are conftitutionally lazy. They 
may be apparently fo when ill paid, badly fed, or fevere ly treated ; 
but, reverte thefe circumftances, and the Highland character wi 
fumes a ditferent afpe&t. Indeed, Sir George Mackenzie himie!f 
furnifhes proof that Highlanders are not naturally ipdetei there 
not being a mote active gentleman within his Majefty’s dominion 
Now, if a chief is active, eigen and ae us, why fhould 
cependents be dcheveiile or would they be otherwife, if 
mulated by the fame ssiibeee? We are at ae is time half incti 
to join with Dr Robertfon. Sir George fays— 

‘ Since I have mentioned the laziaess of the Highlanders, ic yray 
not be improper to notice what Dr Robertson says on the s subject, 1 
his Survey of Inverness-shire, in the chapter respecting Enclosure 

Dr Robertson points out, with 
landers are really indolent ; 
idle by their landlords. “ allered,” says the Dx 
“ that a certain degree of indolence and aversion from lab 
constitutional to this race of men. ‘The justness of this charg 
hardly allow. We find them as active when employed 
lity of servants; we find them fully as int lligent ; 
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lies, asa hireling does to earn his wages?) No man who knows the 
feelings of a parent will hesitate a moment to answer this question by 
2 strong affirmation. ” 

* I have a pretty large family ; and I trust that I have the inter. 
est of my children as much at heart as Dr Robertson could wish; 
yet I have no hesitation in pronouncing a decided negative in an. 
swer to his question, in so far as regards the Hi d farmers, 
Though a singular one, it is a fact, that every one of the Highland. 
ers, except those who have some connexion with the soil, is active 
and even enterprising. If he cannot find employment at home, he 
travels hundreds of miles to seek it. There are not more hardy la. 
bourers in the world than Highlanders at piece-work. They are not, 
im general, neat-handed ; but they very soon acquire expertness in 
any kind of work they engage in. But look attentively to the pro. 
ceedings of a Highland farmer, and a very different description will 
be found necessary for his habits. Until he gets his seed sown, he is 
as active as a mancan be, When that business is over, he goes to 
sleep, until roused by the recollection that he must have some means 
of keeping himself warm during winter. He then spends a few 
days in the peat-moss, where the women and children are the chief 
operators. He cuts the peats, and leaves them to be dried and pil- 
ed up by his family. Whenever the peats have been brought home, 
another interval presents itself for repose, until the corn is ripe. 
During the winter, unless a good opportunity for smuggling occurs, 
a Highland farmer has nothing to do but to keep himself warm. 
He never thinks of labouring his fields during mild weather, or of 
collecting manure during frost; nothing rouses him but the genial 
warmth of spring. I cannot reckon how often I have seen High- 
land farmers basking in the sun on a fine summer day, in all the 
comforts of idleness. I have asked them, when I found them in 
such a situation, why they were not busy hoeing their potatoes ?— 
s¢ ©, the women and bairns do that! ’’ was the answer. I would 
then ask, why they did not remove the heaps of stones which I saw 
on their fields, or conduct away the water which rested on them? 
They would answer, that they did not know where to put them; or, 
that they did no harm ; or, that they had been there so long, that it 
was not worth while to stir them; and that the water gave sap to 
the land ; with many other answers equally absurd, and dictated by 
nothing but what must be considered constitutional sloth. During 
his leisure hours, a Highland farmer will do nothing for himself; 
but, hire him to work, and he will become as brisk as a bee. He 
will never go to seek work ; it must be brought to him, There are 
many, however, who will absolutely refuse to work at all. The 
true reason why Highlanders are so fond of distillation is, that it 
costs them little labour, and brings them what they conceive to be 
profit,—although the most successful smuggler, by putting a proper 
value upon his time, would find that he is a very great loser. When 


a Highlander must work, he exerts himself nobly. When he . 
‘ the 
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the pleasure of seeing some patches of corn growing, he reflects with 
comfort, that it grows to feed himself and his family, without his 
interference, and cares no more about the matter. Is it not, there- 
fore, sound policy to place the Highlanders in a situation where they. 
will be compelled to work? I grant all that Dr Robertson says of 
their industry during seed-time and harvest, however ill it may be 
applied to prove that a Highlander can work. I do not deny their 
ability to work when they choose ; but I deny that the cause of their 
indolence at other times is to be found any where but in their 
own natural disposition. Instances are everywhere to be found, in 
which Highland tenants have had, and have still long leases, with- 
out having altered their habits.’ p. 149-51. 

Some new observations on the management of dung are offered, 
in the 7th chapter. We would only remark upon them, that the 
field-pile or heap ought to be five times the breadth of what is 
recommended, otherwise fermentation will not take place. In 
other respects, Sir George’s scheme for managing dung is not 
amiss. He says—~ 

‘ On whatever place the farm-yard dung is to be collected, there 
should be a bed of peat-moss, rubbish, weeds, or the like, laid to a 
considerable thickness, in order to absorb the liquor that runs from 
the dung, whichis very precious. When peat-moss can be procured 
at all conveniently, it is by far the most valuable substance for bed- 
ding, and may be laid about two feet thick. The dung should be 
carried out, and laid regularly on the bed, beginning at one end 
or side, to the depth of two feet; and, when frosty weather sets 
in, whatever was first laid out, may be taken up and carried to the 
field. There it must be mixed, and laid up in a ridge eight feet 
broad, and from five to six feet high. As the ridge proceeds, it is 
of much use to give it a covering of eight inches or a foot thick of 
moss or rubbish. In this state, it may remain till within a fortnight 
of the time it is wanted, when it may be turned over in order to 
mix and break it, and to allow it to heat alittle. By this treatment, 
the dung will be reduced to the state most fit for turnips, which may 
be known by its being very difficult to lift with the fork, and rather 
troublesome to take up with the spade. Having, for several years, 
used moss in my dunghills, and observed the crops raised with it, I 
now prefer the mode of using it which I have described, to that of 
Lord Meadowbank. His Lordship’s method has no fault, except 
that it requires much attention, and considerable manual labour. 
By laying a sufficient quantity of moss below, it soaks up all the li- 
quor which filters through the dung, and is then brought to the best 
possible state for being exposed, when mixed up, to the fermentas 
tion of the dung. When no extraneous supply of manure can be 
got, moss is a most precious addition to the resources of a farm, and 
is well worth going for to a considerable distance.’ p. 179, 180. 

The country, generally speaking, expect a good deal from the 
Highland Society ; but we are sorry to notice, that our author 

does 
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does not think very highly of the proceedings of that respectable 
Body. 

* The Society,’ he says, * seldom permits any of their money to 
reach the North Highlands ; and the funds seem to follow the influ. 
ence of a particular junta, whose apparent zeal seems to prevent 
them from discriminating proper objects of attention. I may add, 
that when the Society does favour us with its notice, it offers rewards 
which will probably be seldom competed for. The Directors in Edin. 
burgh cannot be so well acquainted with proper objects, and proper 
places for improvement, as the members residing in the country, not 
one of whom, I believe, is ever consulted. Indeed, I am very sor. 
ry to say, that, in the Highlands, the Society has got a very bad 
name; and, whether with justice or not, it is not my business, though 
an unworthy member, to determine.’ p. 224. 

lie wesrern districts are well described in the fourteenth cha 
ter; and we wish most ardently that our limits would have allow- 
ed am_ ute examination of this part of the work, especially as it 

ates to that portion of the counties of Reoss and Cromarty less 
known than the eastern districts. We have already said that the 

nate is wet, and unfavourable to aration. ‘This is amply cor- 
borated, by the following abstract of a register kept in Loch- 
alsh, from the ist August 1807, to the same day 1808. 
‘ Fair days. Rain or snow. 
August 27 
September 24 
October 29 
November 25 
December 12 
January 1808 10 
February 6 
March 16 
April 12 
May 25 
June 25 
July 20 
143" 223 

The way in which the land is chiefly occupied, will appeat 
from the following extract. 

* The greatest number of farms in the parishes of Applecross and 
Loch Carron are occupied by small tenants, from two to twenty on 
each farm, possessing in common, though often in different propor- 
tions. This mode of occupation, though generally prevalent over 
all the west Highlands, cannot fail to clog individual exertion, and 
to retar’) general improvement. When a field that has been depas- 
tured for several years is to be broken up, more time is consumed in 
forming divisions, and allotting the proportions for the different 
rents, than is required for turning up the land. Such a farm re- 
sembles a small republic, in which every public measure is wer 
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by a majority, and where, often, more time is spent in debate than 
in action, ‘The inconveniencies arising from such a system are suf- 
ficiently obvious. When each individual cannot permanently and 
exclusively reap the benefit of his superior exertion and industry, 
it is not to be expected that he will apply them with vigour.’ 
p: 234, 235. ) 

We observe several particulars about the estate of Lochalsh, 
which perhaps might as well have been omitted. From our inti- 
mate knowledge of the gentleman there alluded to, we are al- 
most sure, that a more honourable and upright man does not ex« 
ist in the kingdom. Whether in attempting to renovate and bring 
into order the husbandry of that estate, he conjoined swaviter in 
modo with fortiter in re, is a question we cannot answer ; but to 
the goodness of his general character, we can bear the most de- 
cided testimony. 

In mentioning the mode of letting Highland estates, (the re- 
mark might have been applied to estates every where), Sir George 
reprobates the fashionable practice of advertising farms, and the 
manceuvres played off on these occasions, to squeeze up the offers 
of the tenantry. We have often maintained, if tenants took the 
same ways of disposing of their produce as gentlemen do when 
letting their land, that they would be hooted and hissed, not only 
by the mob, but by every decent person; therefore, are glad to 
notice, that Sir George Mackenzie’s sentiments are very much in 
unison with those we have constantly maintained in the course 
of our publication. 

‘ Of late a mode of letting Highland estates has become fashion- 
able, fraught with mischief, which must ultimately fall upon the 
proprietors. Indeed the mischief has already been extensively felt. 
When an estate is out of lease, pompous advertisements are publish- 
ed in the newspapers, (gratifying no doubt to the vanity of the pro- 
prietors), in which the number of farms, and the number of acres of 
which each consists, are carefully displayed, and beauties and ad- 
vantages, often ideal, are held out to induce farmers to come for- 
ward with offers. A promise is made, though seldom if ever kept, 
that the names of unsuccessful candidates will be concealed. There 
are speculators in farming, as in every other profession ; and on 
reading such advertisements, numbers of them make inquiries, and 
travel to see the farms so magnificently described. They are-sure 
that they can afford to offer a great deal more for the farms than the 
old occupiers ; and in making their proposals to the landlord, they 
too frequently exceed the bounds of moderation and common sense. 
Notwithstanding this, they are often disappointed ; for it sometimes 
happens, that a Highland proprietor is anxious to retain his populari- 
ty, at the same time that he squeezes up the rents of his estate. He 
tells the old occupiers, that he has been offered so much for his lands; 
but that he cannot think of removing them, if they are ready to 
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ive what they must, as he supposes, know to be the value of their 
arms. 

‘ I know many striking examples of the dismal effects of giving 
what is called a preference on equal terms. I have myself experienced 
them to a certain degree, and, on that account, reckon myself for. 
tunate, since my experience has been gained at an early period of 
my life. I have been grossly mistaken for once ; and I trust that 
others will feel, and as readily acknowledge their error. Though 
the number of my tenauats was but small to whom I offered so cruel 
an alternative, and though they and I have suffered but little, that 
little has been of infinite use to me; and though I cannot accuse 
myself of having told any thing but truth to my tenants, when [ 
mentioned to them what I had been offered for their farms, yet I 
cannot help disburdening my mind of my sentiments on this subject, 
although in doing so I carry home condemnation to myself. The 
alternative to the tenants is severe in the extreme. They must give 
an additional rent, or they must remove. If they remain, ruin soon 
stares them in the face, at length overwhelms them, and they and 
their families are reduced to beggary. If they remove, they must 
descend to the cultivation of waste land, in order to earn a wretched 
subsistence ; or they must go to America for the chance of indepen. 
dence, leaving their merited curses behind them. 

‘ No exaggerated picture of distress can be drawn to convey to 
the feeling mind the horrible consequences of such conduct as has 
been mentioned, towards a numerous tenantry. Whatever differ. 
ence of opinion may exist respecting the necessity of reducing the 
number of occupiers of land in the Ftighlands, there can exist but 
one opinion on conduct such as has been described,—that it is cruel, 
unjust, and dishonourable, especially if, as too often happens, the 
old tenants are falsely informed of offers having been made. Such 
a deception is so mean, that its having been ever practised is enough 
te bring indelible disgrace upon us all. Having acknowledged my 
error, and expressed my sentiments honestly, I trust that I shall be 
excused for saying, that at the time I exacted from the old occupiers 
the rent which I oe been offered for my farm, I was convinced 
that, if they chose to be active, they could easily pay the rent, by 
applying themselves to fishing, and even profit by the farm. I am 
still of the same opinion; and must add that, about the time I let 
the part of my property to which I allude, and which I now occupy 
myself, the illicit distillation of spirits began to be practised on the 
west coast. Since that time, I have learned that none of the enter- 
prising fishermen of the East coast and Murray frith have any con- 
nexion with the soil, except that they may have little gardens; and 
I am satisfied that fishermen ought not to have the possession of more 
land than is sufficient to provide their families with vegetables for 
their homely board. 

‘ The mode of letting Highland estates, which seems to be the 


least objectionable, is, that the proprietor should inform himself wel 
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of the real value of his lands, taking into consideration the fluctua- 
tion of markets. After he has parcelled out his estate into farms of 
proper extent, he should fix the rent, and offer them accordingly 
tothe old occupiers, or to whom he pleases. When a proprietor 
acts in this manner, there will be an eager competition for his farms ; 
and he will have it in his power to choose men of respectable character, 
industry, and capital, to be his tenants. The present mode of let- 
ting farms in general, is a sort of private roup or auction, the trans- 
actions of which are equally dishonourable with those which in this 
country are known to obtain at many public ones, both among the 
rich and the poor, where some person or persons are employed to 
bid, in order to raise the prices of what is exposed to sale. In the 
case of a farm, the landlord takes the office of * White Bonnet ” 
upon himself. 

‘ Instances of the effects of attempting to retain popularity, at 
the expense of the old tenantry, could easily be enumerated. But 
it is an unpleasant task to detail scenes of misery and ruin. I could 
with less reluctance select some examples of the effects of letting 
lands to the highest bidder. But as this disease generally brings 
with it a remedy, (which, however, has not always the proper effect) 
it is unnecessary to enter into particulars. 

‘ It may be remarked, in general, that, in order to recover rents 
from the old occupiers a little in arrear, or even such as have been 
due for a long time, a prosecution before a court of law is not al- 
ways the wisest method to employ. If the defendant unfortunately 
chooses to appear in court, he must sell all his stock to pay expenses. 
If he should not appear, his case is, if possible, worse. Judgment 
is pronounced in his absence, and ultimate diligence is employed a- 
= him. His cattle are sold; he is driven from his house, and 

e and his family are obliged to depend on the charity of the bene- 
volent for bread to eat. The interference of the laws wisely esta- 
blished for protecting the rights and liberties of this blessed country, 
may thus, throtigh the vanity or caprice, or some worse passion, of a 
factor, or through the ignorance of a landlord, be converted into a 
powerful engine of oppression and extortion. I feel ashamed that 
such practices should exist in a country where my lot is cast; but 
since the management of estates is a subject on which the Board re- 
quires information, I have no hesitation to execute, as far as may: be 
useful, so unpleasant a task as that which I have undertaken. It is 
some consolation, however, to think, that the exposure of the existence 
of such proceedings as those of which I have given an outline, may 
remedy an evil which probably admits of no other cure.’ p. 241-45. 

That imperfe& hufbandry is carried on in Weft Rofs, is com- 
pletely afcertained by what follows; though we believe that, not 
more than forty years ago, the whole ploughing of the Highlands 
was conducted in a fimilar manner. 

* The mode of ploughing which was formerly general over the 
whole of this country, and which is still practised by the small te- 
hants, is somewhat curious. The plough was extremely rude. It 
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was drawn by four horses abreast. Between the plough and the 
horses was a long apparatus of twisted bitch twigs, by which they 
were united. Tire halters were fixed in four holes made in a piece of 
wood about six feet long, which was held by the driver, who was 
thus enabled to pull all the horses at once, and encourage them to 
move forward, by occasionally applying his stick to their noses. He 
walked backwards with his face towards the ploughman, and di- 
rected the breadth of the furrow slice. A man attended, whose of. 
fice was to keep the plough in the ground, by pressing on the end of 
the beam with his whole weight. A fourth followed with a crooked 
spade, with which he turned over such parts of the ground as the 
plough had missed, and he also turned over such slices as had fallen 
back. 

‘ The seed was scattered in great profusion, and slightly covered 
by means of harrows with wooden teeth. ‘These were fastened by 
birch twigs to the tails of wild young horses, which were thus first 
accustomed to labour. There are many of the country people who 
still disapprove of harrows with iron teeth, because they tear up the 
roots of the grass. Mr Downie was the first person who introduced 
an improved plough, worked by a pair of horses without a driver. 
This was done only about nineteen years ago, and caused great as- 
tonishment among the natives.’ p. 249-250. 

The cod fishery of Gairloch is minutely described 5 and it de- 
served that honour ;—for assuredly, it has been long regarded as 
the most successful of all our Scotish fisheries. Sir Hector 
Mackenzie, the proprietor, deserves well of his country ; and we 
most willingly join Sir George, in commending the liberal and 
judicious conduct of that gentleman. 

‘ The cod fishery of Gairloch has, from time immemorial, been the 
most constant and regularly productive of any on the coasts of Scot- 
Jand. This is probably owing to there being in this quarter the most 
considerable extent of clean sandy ground in the neighbourhood of 
the numerous banks in the Minch, where the fish find'the best bottom 
and shelter for spawning, and abundance of food, consisting of small 
crabs, sand-cels, star-fish, mussels, cockles, &c. which are always 
found in their stomachs. 

‘ The-fish are in full roe, and best condition, in January, when 
the fishing usually begins; and they regularly become poorer till 
fully spawned, which happens about the end of April, when the 
fishing ends. The size of the ‘fish is small, but they are rich. 
They weigh, on an average, five pounds each, when cleaned for 
salting. ~‘They have usuaily been sent pickled, and also dried, to 
Ireland, Liverpool and London, and were formerly sent dried to 
Spain. The natives of the neighbouring shores are, in general, 
exclusively oceupied jn this fishmg. But, from the difficulty of 
procuring bait, only about twenty boats, each having about 400 
hooks, are employed. The average annual produce of this fishing 
for fifteen years has exceeded 20,000 cod. But were the fishermen 
to take but half the trouble some others do to procure bait, eH 
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might certainly double the produce. Indeed the offals of the fish 
taken might very well serve for bait. I have myself often caught the 
coal-fish, by using the offals and flesh of their own species ; and the 
cod is not a less voracious fish. To those acquainted with the cod 
fishery, it will Appear singular, that the fishery of Gairloch is never 
fuccessful when hand lines are used. This is supposed to be owing 
to the fish finding their food at the bottom. 

‘ Messts J. Nicol and Young are the fish-ctrers. They are obliged 
to receive the fish taken, while they continue to be good. ‘The fish- 
ermen are a class of people inhabiting the shores on the Bay of Gair- 
Inch, paying from one pound Sterling to two guineas of rent for land. 
They receive for each cod fish, measuring eighteen inches from the 
shoulder fins to the tail, $4d. ; and for every ling measuring thirty 
inches as above, 5d. Sir Hector Mackenzie, the proprietor, gives 
the fishermen a bounty of twenty guineas, which is divided amon 
the crews of the best fished boats, pointed out by a jury of the fisher- 
men themselves. He gives wood tor boats and houses, and receives 
no other remuneration than id. per fish. But, more than this, Sir 
Hector takes upon himself to make good to the fishers the payment 
due to them from the fish-curers, and takes the risk of not recovering 

-it upon himself. By this he has lost many hundreds of pounds. 
What an example this is! Here we see a proprietor, not only encou- 
raging industry by every ordinary means, but absolutely risking, and 
losing, large sums of money, in the most laudable and noble exertions 
to maintain and support a trade most valuable for the country and 
the people engaged iri it. Such conduct is beyond all praise. That 
he has not met with assistance ftom the Board of Trustees, or by 
bounties from Government, (which were once given, but withdrawn), 
must proceed from Sir Hector’s own modesty, which has mduced 
him to conceal his good deeds, even from his neighbours and friends, 
among whom I am proud to reckon myself, until, by my inquiries on 
the subject of the fisheries, I have fortunately brought them to light. 
I trust that he will not deem my praise flattery. But I cannot help 
raising my feeble voice, and saying, that Sir Hector Mackenzie most 
fully deserves the gratitude of his country. Now that I have taken 
the liberty of publishing his great and patriotic exertions in support- 
ing the fishery, I have no doubt of his gaining all the applause to 
which his very disinterested conduct so well entitles him.’ p. 260— 
262. 

The account of the eftablifhment at Ullapool, by the Britifh 
Society for extending the Fitheries, is of a melancholy nature, 
but not more fo than may always be expected, when people un- 
acquainted with bufinefs attempt to force a trade which would 
not otherwife have exitted. The account, though long, ts inter- 
¢iting ; therefore, thall be taken into our next Number, together 
with a moft judicious »nd fenfible letter from Mr M‘Donald of 
Loch-Inver to Charles Grant efq. M. P. on the improvement of 
the fitheries. If ptaCticable, Sir George Mackenzie’s fentiments 
on that important qu-Mien iil! alfo be prefented. In the mean 
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time, it may be ftated, that the abolifhment of the falt-duty would, 
in our humble opinion, do more to benefit the fifheries than all 
the plans which have hitherto been propofed. Bread and beef. 
may as well be taxed as falt, the one being as much a neceffary of 
life as the others. A drawback, no doubt, is allowed upon falt 
ufed in the fitheries; but the trouble occafioned to thofe who ob- 
tain it is confiderable ; whilft, after all, a door is thereby opened 
for fraudulent practices, not to be prevented by the moft vigilant 
exertions of the falt-oflicers. 

Upon the whole, we have received much fatisfa€tion from the Sur- 
veyof RofsandCromarty fhires; and earneftly with, that the hufband- 
ry of the Britifh empire had uniformly been furveyed and reported by 
perfons equally well qualified for the tafk as Sir George S. Macken- 
zie, Bart. The fentiments of the worthy Baronet are in general ex- 
tremely liberal, particularly when he treats on the fyftem of con- 
nexion betwixt landlord and tenant; and, whilft confiderable know- 
ledge of practical hufbandry is conftantly exhibited, we difcern a 
laudable anxiety to gather information at the beft fources. With 
a very few exceptions the work is much to our mind; but as thele 
exceptions relate almoft entirely to fubjects of minor importance, 
the value of the work is not, on that account, materially leflen- 
ed. N. 

Since writing the above, fome remarks on one branch of the 
Rofs and Cromarty Survey have been received from a re- 
fpectable correfpondent, and are inferted at his requeft. 

Tn {tating barley as a moft important crop in a good rotation, 
Sir George regrets the many checks given to its culture. He com- 
plains of fevere reftrictions impofed by the law for regulating dif- 
tillation from corn in the Highlands,—ftates the propriety of im- 
pofing all duty on the perfeét article,—expreffes a with that the 
tax on diftillers fhould be levied equally—meaning, we fuppofe, in 
the fame manner, and to the fame extent, over Great Britain,— 
and adds, that if the duty was fo equalized, every diftiller would 
have it in his power to make fpirits of what quality he pleafed. 
After all, Sir George acknowledges this method of taxation to 
be impracticable ; therefore, to relieve the diftillers from the vex- 
atious regulations to which, over Scotland, he fuppofes they are 
fubje€ted, and at the fame time to fecure the revenue, he pro- 
pofes the following plan.—Separate the bufinefs of maltfter and 
diftiller,—reftri€&t the diftillers to the ufe of malt alone,—lay all 
the duty on this one article,—and prevent, by different reftrictions 
and fevere penalties, the introdution of unmalted grain. On this 
fubje&t, our ideas are at variance with thofe of the refpeétable 
Baronet. ‘To country gentlemen, or to the inhabitants of the 
Highlands, we believe moft of the Excife laws bear the afpect of 
feverity ; but, neither in extent of duties, nor otherwife, are the 
Highland diftillérs fo burthened as their Southern brethren, bo 
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the Highlands, each gallon of ftill-room is only required to pro- 
duce 7§ gallons fpirits annually; while, in the Lowlands, 202¢ 
gallons muft be made from the fame capacity of ftill-content: 
‘The only other legal reftri€lion deferving notice is, ¢ that for eve- 
ry 100 gallons fermented worts, to gallons fpirits mult be produc- 
ed;’ and this, were no grain manufactured but what is raifed with« 
in their own diftriQ, we are aflured by profeffional men, can be 
done without lofs. In the Lowlands of Scotland, 164 gallons, 
and in England 18 gallons fpirits, muft be made from the fam: 
quantity of worts. In point of time, the Highlanders can have 
no complaint, as it is an eftablifhed fact, that many diitillers north 
of the line, in place of 75 gallons f{pirits, the quantity required, 
actually make 300 gallons {pirits from every gallon of licenie. In 
duty, they have alfo a material preference, being only chargeable 
with 4s. 5d. on the gallon of fpirits, while the Lowland diftillers are 
obliged to pay 5s. 14d. per gallon. Equalizing the duty upon fpi- 
rits, and upon all articles of commerce, over the kingdom, is a 
change, § as a whole,’ devoutly to be wifhed ; but we fear, in the 
prefent fituation of Rofs and Cromarty, where wealth and im- 
provement are yet but rarely to be met with, an alteration of this 
fort would not benefit thofe concerned, but rather have a contrary 
effect. In the Lowlands, where the value of labour, of money, 
and the improved ftate of agriculture, approach nearer to that of 
thefe articles in England, a free intercourfe with that country 
would not only ferve the Lowland diftillers, but Scotland in gene- 
ral, and, in our opinion, the Revenue alfo. 

Of Sir George’s plan, we mutt exprefs our unqualified a’ appro- 
bation. If the whole duty now chargeable upon ipirits was laid 
upon malt, nothing but the very beit barley would be manufadtur- 
ed, the value of Englifh corn and Englifh land would be augment- 
ed, while the produce of Scotland would, for distillation, remain 
unfaleable and neglected. Befides, how can the ule of unmalted 
corn be either difcovered or prevented? ‘To do fo, we confider 
perfectly impoflible. In this part of the Survey, we regret that 
Sir George’s ideas had not been better dire€ted; and that, in 
place of attempting to multiply the reftiidtions on the con- 
fumption of barley, he had not rather followed the opinion of 
many well-informed countrymen, in condemning the already high 
rate of duty, as operating materially againft the ufe of inferior, 
or, in fact, of Scots barley in diftillation, and this without gain 
to the revenue. ‘There are certain bounds, beyond which taxation 
will not fucceed ; and, in this inftance, it is a notorious fa&t, that 
the malt-tax has not, of late years, yielded a greater fum to the 
revenue than was received from the fame fource previous to the 
immenfe increafe of duty. ‘Taxing raw produce fhould always be 
avoided, if the duty can be fecured on the perfect article. In 
the Grft inftance, no diftin€tion is made for quality. Much pro- 
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duce may be loft to the community from not being worth the duty 
chargeable upon it; and, in fome fituations, materials and experi- 
ence may be wanting, properly to mature the article taxed; where- 
as, if the actual produce is fairly charged with duty, the objec of 
Government might be attained, without oppreffing any individual, 
or the public fuftaining any lofs. We know that Englith barley is 
now generally malted in Scotland; and thefe circumftances con- 
vince us, that the malt-duty, equal to 21s. per boll, is a more op- 
preflive tax on the agricultural intereft of this country than is fup- 
pofed; while, at the fame time, it is an impolitical meafure, in fo 
far as Government receive no additional revenue from it. Malt, ex- 
cept for private brewing, muft undergo fome other operation, un- 
der furvey of the Revenue officers, before the produce from it be 
ripened for confumption; and, in that ftage, we would recom- 
mend that a great part of the duty now levied from it fhould be 
charged ; and, were malt not removed without a regular permit, 
and fome fimple additional meafures, the duty might be attached 
or extended to private brewing. This fubje& is deferving of in- 
veftigation ; and we hope it will meet with attention, both from 
the landed intereft and the Legiflature. 

We with that Sir George had favoured us more at length with 
his fentinents upon illicit diftillation, knowing he has turned his 
attention minutely to that fubje&t. A continuance of that prac- 
tice mult prevent a large proportion of the population from turn- 
ing their attention to habits of induftry,—have pernicious effects, 
in a moral point of view, on thofe engaged in that nefarious 
trade,—and, independent of injuring the public revenue, be a real 
lofs to the proprietors of the North, by preventing the improve- 
ment of their country. If illicit diftillation was prevented, which, 
we hefitate not to affert, could be effeéted with equal eafe as the 
fheep-farming was introduced, regular diftilleries, conducted by 
men of capital and ability, would be eftablifhed to the extent re- 
quired for fupplying the confumption of the diftri€t ;—the people 
then, not trufting to their former miferable bufinefs, would of 
neceflity apply themfelves to a more regular courfe of life ;—and 
one half of the grain manufactured in this legal manner, would 
make the fame quantity of fpirits as formerly, by which a very 
confiderable faving of provifions and labour would occur to the 
public. To fupprefs this deftructive and illicit trade, we would 
not at prefent with the Englith or Lowland law and duty extended 
to the North; but would heartily join in opinion with two re- 
{pectable and intelligent general furveyors to the Honourable Board 
of Excife on this fubject, who reported, ‘ that any law, or any rate 
of duty, fhould be extended to the Highlands that would please the 
preprietors, and be the means of procuring their fupport, in pre- 
venting private diftillation. ’ 
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Tue weather, during the months of March, April and May, was, 
with the exception of a few days, uncommonly hoftile to vegetation, 
and, at feveral periods, even highly unfavourable to the procefles con- 
nected with feed-work. Cold winds, generally from the eaftern points, 
often accompanied with froft, fnow, fleet and rain, prevailed during the 
greateft part of thefe months. Hence, ploughing, fowing and harrow- 
ing, were greatly retarded ; and vegetation was placed in a more back- 
ward ftate than ufually known, even in. the variable difpofition of Bri- 
tih climate. Many fields of wheat were alfo deftroyed, or at leatt fuf- 
fered fo feverely, as to render it neceffary cither to plough them up, or 
to feed them a fecond time ; and artificial grafles were fo blafted and 
impeded in their growth, as to furnifh caufe for fufpeCting that a full 
crop of them will not be obtained this feafon. According to our ace 
counts from the feveral diftri€ts, more wheat has lately been ploughed 
up than ever known in this country ; and it is remarked, with concern, 
that the appearance of many fields fuffered to ftand, is by no means of a 
promifing nature. Oats have likewife fuffered feverely, from the de- 
itructive ravages of the grub werm, that infect having been difcovered 
in many fituations where it was never before recognized, 

The value of grain has in fome refpects increafed, chiefly owing 
to the advanced rate of freight, and the high price given for wheat at 
foreign markets. Grain, of home produce, except fuch as is found, 
and of fine quality, meets, however, with a dull fale, as formeriy. The 
lamentable deficiency of laft year’s wheat crop, as often mentioned in 
this Work, is now completely afcertained, by the immenfe importations 
of the laft fix months,—importations greatly exceeding thofe of 18co 
or 1801, and by far the Jargeft that ever took place in Britain dur- 
ing fuch a short period. Without them, it is almoft certain that a 
kind of dearth would have happened; or, at leait, that the people 
mutt have reforted to fubftitutes for wheat in the manufacture of flour. 
Perhaps our formidable adverfary, in furnifhing us with fuch large fup- 
plies of bread corn, did not play his cards with his accuftomed pru- 
dence ; indeed his condu& can only be accounted for by fuppofing, 
that money was an article equally {carce in France as wheat was in Bri- 
tain. Of other grains, namely, barley, oats, and peas, no fcarcity has 
appeared, markets having conftantly been fully and regularly fupplied 
with thefe articles on moderate terms, holding in view the depreflion of 
the value of money. Indeed, the ftock in hand, of all grains, is fup- 
pofed to exceed that of many former feafons at the commencement of 
fummer; but, it muft be added, that a confiderable portion of that 
flock is of fuch inferior or damaged quality, as {carcely to find ~~ 
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fers, unlefs a degree of fcarcity prevails greater than any yet experi- 
enced, 

Fat cattle are at much the fame prices as formerly reported ; and 
it is not expected that any further advance will occur this feafon. 
Good fheep are fcarce, and muft be fo for a month or two, as few or 
none are killed at this time of the year, except young fheep, which, 
however fat, are feidom of that rich, delicious quality, as thofe of full 
growth. Lambs have appeared in greater numbers at market, than 
could have been reafonably expected under the adverfities of the feafon ; 
and prices have, in ordinary cafes, been fomewhat higher than laft year. 
Lean ftock fully maintains the value of laft nine months. 

The cultivation of Swedifh turnip, or ruta baga, is rapidly increafing 
in many diftri€ts, as is proved by the demand for feed exceeding greatly 
the quantity which could be fupplied. The benefit of this root is every 
‘year more and more afcertained ; as, without it, or yellow turnips (which 
have much the fame properties), there is no poffible method, in a north. 
ern climate, of fupporting live ftock, in good condition, through the 
months of April and May, efpecially in feafons like the paft one, when 
the weather is hoftile to the growth of artilicial grafies. Several agri- 
culturiits of the firft refpe€tability, capable of paying attention to the 
ripening, winning, and cleaning procefies, have this year allowed large 
portions of ruta baga to fland for a crep of feed; and it is hoped their 
endeavours to provide the public with a full fupply of this neceffary and 
beneficial article will be crowned with ample fuccefs. 

Notwithftanding the inveftigations in Parliament, and the numerous 
petitions prefented to both Houfes, there is not the flighteft prob.bility 
of diltillation from corn being permitted for this feafon at leaft ; and, 
without laying any claim to the fpirit of prophecy, we may add, nor 
during the continuance of the war, unlefs the landed intereft exert 
themfelves more effe€tually than hitherto to procure a removal of the 
prohibition. The meafure of fhutting the diftilleries as to corn, pro- 
ceeded from the diftrefs of the Weft India merchants,—apprehenfions 
of a fearcity of corn being only called in to alarm the minds of thofe, 
who cither did not or could not make themfelves mailers of the fub- 
ject. When the a& of 1808, for preventing the ufe of corn in the 
ciftilleries, was paffed, there ws no want of barley and oats in the 
country ; nor has there been any fearcity of thefe grains ever fince, 
notwithfianding the prohibition has hitherto been contiaued. Should 
the prohibition be perfiited in, merely as a meafure of prevention, it is 
quite plain that it will never have an end, fo long as the war latts, 
even were barley and oats to be at ten fhillings per quarter. The 
fupporters of the prohibition have only to maintain, that, if the 
prohibition is removed, bread corn will immediately become {carce ; 
which argument, the only one hitherto ufed, is juft as good in one year 
as in another; and, fo long as the’ prohibition 1s made a Government 
meafure, every one in the leaft acquainted with political affairs will ac- 
knowledge, that the majority of the Legiflature will fupport it. That 
the miniker will fapport the prohibition during the war, is unqueftion- 
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able. That honourable gentleman knows, at leaft his advifers know 
very well, that a market for fugar muft fomehow or other be provid- 
ed; and as a market cannot be found on the Continent, becaufe our 
enemies are not fo kind to us as we are to them, he charitably finds 
one at home at the expenfe of the landed intereft, who, like theep, ge- 
nerally fubmit to be fhorn, without offering much reliltance. But why 
fhould the produce of one part of the empire meet with a fale, which 
is denied to the produce of another part? Let both be put upon an 
equal footing, and full freedom given to the manufafurers and con- 
fumers, to ufe fuch as feems to them moft beneficial and convenient. 
According to fome of the arguments lately urged .againft the ufe of 
corn in the diftilleries, the manufaCture of wool into cloth ought to be 
prohibited, fo as greater encouragement might be afforded to the fale 
of cotton, another article of Weft Indian produce. 

There is little prospect.of obtaining substantial relief to the farmers 
of Scotland, from the hardships suffered under the property-tax, as 
from an official paper lately communicated to us, it appears beyond 
dispute, that the Minister is rather unacquainted with the reasons 
urged in behalf of the farmers for reconsidering the act. From the 
paper alluded to, it seems that two things were confounded, viz. 
rent and profit; though it may be allowed, that a farmer is capable 
of paying a certain sum as rent, while, at the same time, he does not 
draw one half of that sum as profit or income from the lands in his 
possession. Even with regard to rent, it may, as has often been urged, 
happen that, though the farmer is capable of paying the whole rent 
curing the continuance of a lease, there may be a certain part of it, 
when his expenditure is so great, that little or no income is returned 
tohim. This generally occurs at the commencement of a lease ; but 
if the farmer has capital stock, he trusts that the extraordinary out- 
lays in the first years will be remunerated at an after period. The 
revaluing clause (at least in the way interpreted by Scots Commis- 
sioners) is directly hostile to such a remuneration. At the end of se- 
ven years, the lands in possession of the farmer may be revalued ; and, 
for the improvements made when he had little or no income, though 
assessed as enjoying income equal to one half of rent, he is charged 
with an additional 15/. per cent. upon these improvements, notwith- 
standing the fruits of them may be only paying up the debt which 
the farm was due to him. But, putting individual interest aside, 
the revaluing clause is in direct opposition to all improvement. Ten 
per cent. of profit, after paying current interest and the amount of 
expenditure, is, in fact, a greater return than usually made by any 
ordinary improvement of land; therefore we are clear, that the re- 
valuing clause is decidedly hostile to the prosperity of agriculture. 

When on this subject, it may not be improper to lay before our 
readers the substance of a paper transmitted to a member of Parlia- 
ment, who requested to be informed concerning the way and manner 
in which the Property-tax act operated more severely upon the te- 
uants of Scotland, than upon their English brethren? 

R 4 ‘ You 
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* You are pleased to request a short statement of the circumstances 
of difference that exist in the levy of the Property-tax on Scots and 
English farmers. This I shall give in a few words, and without ar- 
grument. 

* 1. Rents in Scotland are much higher than in England. Whe. 
ther this is owing to better management, or to tenants being content 
with a smaller share of the disposeable produce, I cannot say. The 
fact, however, is certain. 

‘ 2. Tenants in Scotland pay none of the public burdens that fall 
npon land, excepting a very trifling sum, as their share of school- 
masters’ salary ; and. in some parishes, another smali sum, for sup- 
porting the poor. These burdens rarely exceed one penny in the 
pound of real rent. . 

‘ 3. Tenants in England pay every public and parochial burden, 
the landlords’ property-tax excepted. Owing to this circumstance, 
the off or by-payments of many tenants, to the church, the poor 
and the state, exceed the rent covenanted to be paid by them to 
their landlords. 

‘ 4. Tenants in England, possessing land that is tithe free, have 
a deduction of one-eighth from their rent on that account. In this 
way, the tenant of a tithe-free farm pays no more than fifteen pence 
three farthings per pound of his rent. 

‘ 5. The act has been executed upon different principles in the two 
countries. 

‘ 1. In Scotland, where leases are general, the tax has always 
been levied according to the rent therein specified, which was ascer- 
tained by a production of leases. 

‘ 2, In Scotland every farm was revalued, if possessed for more 
than seven years; and no attention was given to the circumstances 
under which it was possessed, whether by an old superannuated man, 
or one in health and strength ; by a poor man, ora rich man ; under 
restrictions, or without them. 

* 3. In England leases could not be produced, because few or none 
are granted. This made a resort to the roll, according to which 
poor rates are assessed, to be a necessary measure. Indeed, the act 
allows it. It is believed, the great body of English tenants have been 
assessed in this way. 

‘ 4. In England, so far as it is known, revaluation has not been 
practised. Revaluation has, however, proved an abominable griev- 
ance in Scotland ; because, wherever it was followed, the tenant, of 
course, was subjected, not only to one shilling in the pound upon the 
extra rent, as his own property-tax, but also to two shillings per pound 


more, as the tax of the proprietor, in whose shoes he was supposed to 
stand.’ 


A considerable sum has been raised for Mr Metkle, inventor of the 
thrashing machine generally used ; and it was intended to present 4 
list of the subscribers in this Number, had the subscription been com- 
‘ - ‘ 
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pleted. As additional subscriptions are still coming in, it has been 
thought eligible to delay the particulars of the list till a succeeding 
Number, when the utmost care will be used to arrange the whole in 
a regular and distinct manner. The subscription is a creditable 
measure to the agriculturists of Scotland, proving, in a high degree, 
the ardent desire entertained amongst them to reward the authors of 
useful implements. In tact, the thrashing-machine is an implement 
of such value as to merit a reward from the State. The inventor of 
the life-boat experienced the gratitude of Parliament; so did Mr 
Elkington, for his new mode of drainage :—very likely be th rewards 
were well deserved; though, in the eye of an agriculturist, the 
thrashing-machine must be considered as an invention infinitely more 
beneficial to the public than any of the two already mentioned. 

Sir John Sinclair has not yet published his treatise on Scotish hus- 
bandry ; nor have we been so fortunate as to hear of late concerning 
the progress made in the execution of that work. The first chapter 
was printed in Jartary last, before Sir John went to Parliament, and 
irculated among his particular friends. In the course of his inquiries, 
a great deal of valuable information was received, some of which we 
tended to present in this Number, had not our limits been already 
exceeded. In our next, some answers to the queries circulated by 
the worthy Baronet shall be presented. 

[t was formerly mentioned, that many Scots agriculturists had 
taken farms in England, and that a strong desire was generally ma- 
nifested by English proprietors to have Scots farmers settled upon 
their estates. It is our duty, however, to state, that Scots farmers 
cannot be too cautious respecting the nature of the agreements made 
with such proprietors, lest the stipulations entered into be of a na- 
ture which the law cf the country will not sanction. As, for in- 
stance, should the proprietor of an entailed estate grant a lease, con- 
taining liberty of breaking up grass land, the next heir of entail may 
disappoint the execution of such a lease, by a summary application 
to the Court of Chancery, upder the assumed pretence that the pro- 
prietor in possession is committing waste upon the estate, by permit- 
ting the grass land to be ploughed. In this way, a farmer may get 
into a scrape much easier than he will get out of it. To prevent 
such an evil, it is advised, that no man take grass land in England 
with liberty of ploughing, unless he is satisfied that the proprietor 
i possession is not restricted, by entail, from committing waste; be- 
cause, as the ploughing of grass land is interpreted to be a waste, 
the farmer who takes land with that permission may ultimately meet 
with complete disappointment. The case has already occurred to a 
respectable farmer from Berwickshire ; as may be more fully explain- 
ed on some future occasion. 

According to our last accounts, the weather had generally be- 
come more favourable over the whole island ; and hopes were enter- 
tained that the adverse circumstances which occurred during the 
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greatest part of the three past months, will not be attended with 
such injurious consequences as lately were justly dreaded.—June 5. 


SCOTLAND. 
Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, during the current quarter, has been sometimes fine, 
and at other times severe. The mild weather, during the latter part 
of January and beginning of February, was succeeded by severe 
frosts, and some falls of snow ; then by a course of rainy weather, 
which kept back seed-time till the middle of April. The uninter- 
rupted drought that has continued ever since, has been propitious, 
in no ordinary degree, to the labours of the field ; and as much work 
has been executed, and to as great purpose, as ever was accom. 
plished in so short a period of time. ‘Though seed-time has seldom 
been so late in commencing, yet the seed has been sown in shorter 
time than usual. The spring fallows, preparations for potatoes, bar. 
ley, &c. were never executed with more ease, and to better pur- 
pose. 

The uncommon warmth of the weather during the last ten days 
of April, and the great abundance of moisture then in the ground, 
raised the braird sooner, and of course stronger, than was per- 
haps ever seen by any person living. Vegetation started with un- 
common rapidity and vigour ; but, during the last three weeks, the 
wind has blown almost constantly from the east ; the frost has been 
often severe; and snow has fallen toa considerable depth. Vegetation 
has been in a great measure suspended ; and the grain which had 
sprung up has been injured. The fields of grass, which had, at the 
end of April, the verdure of summer, have resumed the withered 
aspect of the spring ; and in many places the braird has been frost- 
ed, and destroyed. ‘The wheat crops, which had, during the win- 
ter and spring, the most promising appearance, have now become 
stunted, and much faded. 

The fruit trees on the Clyde (matters of considerable importance 
mm that quarter ) have also been much injured by the frost ; and should 
the present weather continue much longer, the crop of fruit may be 
considered as lost. 

The last winter was more favourable than ordinary to the moun- 
tain sheep. of which there are many thousands in the upper parts of 
Lanarkshire; and they reached the spring in better condition than 
ordinary. But the spring has been less propitious than the preced- 
ing winter to that species of stock ; for, though there-have been few 
Jost by storms or diowning, yet they have suffered, and continue to 
suffer, for the want of food. The prices of sheep were, during the 
spring, higher than ever known; but they have become more mo- 
derate of late. 

From the great abundance of last crop, and particularly of pota- 
toes in moorish districts, the prices of lean cattle have been most ex- 
travagant. Butcher.meat, from the same cause, has been good, and 
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in great abundance. Horses and cows brought remarkably high 
prices at Rutherglen market, on the 11th instant. 

From the great abundance of fodder, well preserved, and of po» 
tatoes, the dairy stock have fared well during the winter and spring, 
and will go to pasture in good habit,—~a matter of great importance 
to their milking through the season. A lean cow never gives much 
milk, nor that of a rich quality. If a cow is lean when she drops 
her calf, she will give but little milk, and that which she gives will 
be very poor, until she attain a proper habit of body. Butter and 
cheese never sold higher than at present. 

As usual, many fine calves have been fatted in this neighbour- 
hood ; and they have never been known to bring higher prices.—~ 
19th May. 

Upper Annandale Quarter’y Report. 

Tue dust which a farmer wishes to gather in March, was not to 
be seen in that month, but has abounded in April, and was still 
more plentiful in the past days of May. The only shower for 
weeks past, fell about an hour ago, and it was hail. After all, 
the corn crops do not appear so ill as might have been feared ; 
but grass is very inferior for the season. Most farmers have roll- 
ed the whole, or a large proportion of their corn lands; and no 
season has been more favourable for the field dressings of potatoe 
and turnip lands. The former are now all in; and the lands are 
well prepared for the latter, by the general extirpation of root weeds. 

Some loss has been sustained among the lambs of the Cheviot 
breed ; but the crop, on the whole, is fully an average; and much 
need there is for them, as prices are very high for all kinds of meat, 
and for all descriptions of live stock; owing to a deficiency in lambs, 
the result of unpropitious years ; and in cattle, the result of too ex- 
tensive slaughter for veal. 

Fine wool is now much worn; and, there being little expectation 
of any quantity from Spain, the demand, of course, is expected to 
be good, and the prices high. Oats are at $s. 6d. per Winchester 
bushel; sown hay 104d. to 12d. per stone of 24 lib. avoirdupris 5 
meadow hay 8d. ; oatmeal 2s. 11d. to 3s. per stone; wheat about 
12 to 13s. per bushel. 

A succession of night frosts has injured the blossoms of the ear- 
lier fruit trees, and of some of the small fruits. It has also hurt 
the expanding leaves of the plane, balsam poplar, and other forest 
trees, and retarded the pleasing vernation of the ash and oak. 

A great want of timber of ali sorts begins to be felt in this part 
of the country; and yet (excepting those noble minds who have taste 
and judgment to see the ornament and various uses of growing trees, 
and public spirit and liberality to look to the comfort of future ages) 
very few proprietors of land ever think of the most elegant of all 
amusements, that of laying out and training up young woods! 

A most respectable farming association is formed in Galloway ; 
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and another is expected in this county, where it is greatly want. 
ed, in order to excite attention, and add life and vigour to the first 
of arts. It is wished that the rules of the Dalkeith Farming 
Society should be attended to and modified, so as to be adapted to 
the county of Dumfries. It would oblige many of this county if you 
would be so good as give the rules of that respectable Society a place 
in your Magazine. 

Taxes must be paid; but there are two rules in exacting them, 
which appear unexceptionable, viz. that they should bear equally, 
and that they should not extend lower than the law seems to direct. 
Yet it is impossible they can bear equally, so long as they depend on 
the rents, which are most unequal ; and it appears doubtful, to say 
no more, how far a poor tenant of a few acres of land, rented at 
20/., and worth not more than $0/., can be charged [ncome-tax at 
all. Yet this has been done, on the principle that his lease is older 
than seven years,—that the lands are now worth 10/. a year more 
than their rent,—and that, for that surplus, in the light of property, 
he is liable to pay ten per cent. ! 

Government must now be sick of the-questions of foreign subsidies, 
licenses in trade, and privilege at home! As a diversion from allies, 
foreigners and party, would it not be as well to bestow some notice 
on the real interests of the land? Let us look to the * sea-girt’ but 
threatened isle, and count it our ‘ dearest bliss, the power of bless- 
ing her.’ With our navy and army, let us mind our fields, our 
flocks and our woods. 19th May. 

Letter from a Gentleman near Langholm, 28th May. 

* In the course of last quarter, various unfavourable circumstances 
have contributed to disappoint the expectations of the agriculturist. 
During the early part of the spring, throughout which alternate rains 
and frost prevailed, the seed process was retarded to a later period 
than usual; and from the time this process was finished, until the 
ist instant, a series of dry, cold, and barren weather succeeded, 
which hardened the soil in a remarkable degree, and much impeded 
the progress of vegetation. We have had some refreshing showers 
of late, the good effects of which soon became visible ; but the crops 
in general, and the sown grass in particular, have received a check, 
from which they are not likely to recover during the remainder of the 
season. We may calculate every production of the soil to be a fort- 
night, at least, later than we-have generally witnessed at this period 
of the year. 

* In consequence of these unpromising appearances, a considerable 
rise in our grain markets has taken place, and the prices of black 
cattle and sheep have undergone a partial depression, -owing to 
the prospect of a deficiency of summer keep; but, should the pre- 
sent mild weather continue, it is expected they will get up agails 
as there is evidently a want of stock through the country, parti- 
cularly of the former kind; and till that deficiency be supplied, 
it is likely the markets will not sustain any material Fa 
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Horses of prime quality, are. still ims great demand, and bring ex- 
travagant prices. The sheep stocks, from the long continued bar- 
renness of the weather, have been much reduced; and though the 
lambing season was in general favourable, the want of food on the 
pastures has become visible in the small improvement made by the 
lambs. The dry weather has, however, been highly propitious for 
working and cleaning those fields destined for the ensuing turnip crop. 
Servants wages are rather higher than last year. 

‘ Notwithstanding the eagerness displayed of late among graziers 
in procuring store farms, by outbidding each other, a very singular 
and anomalous case has occurred in this district, of a valuable sheep 
farm, consisting of upwards of 5000 acres, at present lying waste 
without either a tenant or a stock upon it! ’ 

Wigtonshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue winter, as formerly reported, was upon the whole open and 
mild; but the period comprised in what is commonly called the 
spring months, exhibited the severity and intemperance natural to 
winter. Add to this, that at the usual commencement of seed time, 
and during the first half of April, the ground being extremely wet, 
all kinds of field labour were retarded and imperfectly performed. 

As formerly mentioned, an unusual proportion of wheat was sown 
in course of last season ; but present appearances indicate, that suc- 
cess, in this respect, is not to be universal; for, there are several in- 
stances of complete failure, especially on cold and moist soils, which 
seem, indeed, not to be adapted for the cultivation of this valu- 
able grain, particularly in this climate,- where frests and thaws 
in quick succession during winter and spring, destroy at once the 
consistency of the soil, and the germ of vegetable life. The new 
spring wheat having been raised, these two last years, by a few in- 
dividuals with considerable success, is now beginning to extend, so 
that its merits will probably be soon ascertained. 

The farmer is too much accustomed to -disappointment, to be 
justifiable in entertaining sanguine expectations; yet it may be said, 
with safety, that if the spring wheat nearly realize the expectation 
formed, it will prove, to the agricultural interest of this side of the 
country, the most valuable acquisition of the present age. 

The weather having so long continued cold, frosty and dry, the 
spring appears, in reality, but very lately commenced. Little, there- 
fore, can be said of spring corn; but grasses of all kinds, and pas- 
tures, are poor in the extreme. Hay must become a scarce article ; 
but as the prices of live stock continue very high, the farmer has 
little occasion to feel the want of pasture, as prudence will urge him 
ta lighten his stock. 

It is long since the freeholders of this county petitioned Parlia. 
ment for an alteration in the mode of assessing the Property tax on 
farmers ; and it has likewise been long in agitation for farmers to pe- 
tuon, though they have not yet done so. It is believed that no steps 
have 
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have yet been taken respecting the distillery prohibition, even by the 
Jreeholders of this county. 

The present administration appear to turn a deaf ear to the com 
plaints of the people ; but, in place of indulging despondency, the 
aggrieved should redouble their exertions to obtain redress. Our 
tulers, however, appear sensible, that the landed interest are both 
an indolent and a discordant body; and that, if they (viz. the ad. 
ministration) can evade, for a time, the force of their complaints, 
want of exertion and want of unanimity will render these desultory 
remonstrances neither formidable nor effectual. This time-serving 
policy may promote the purposes of faction, but must prove utterly 
inconsistent with the extended views of wisdom and justice. Men 
of influence, therefore, in every district, should endeavour to com. 
municate a simultaneous impulse to the people; and, if the great 
body of agriculturists of every degree were boldly to express them. 
selves, it can scarcely be supposed that their complaints would con. 
tinue to be disregarded. 

It may be represented, that land-rent has become nearly station- 
ary in this district during the two last years. ‘The pressure of pub- 
lic burdens has made a serious impression; and certain specula. 
tions having proved unsuccessful, it now seems generally to be 
admitted, that land may be overrented. ‘The enormous expense, 
too, of improvement and cultivation, must weigh deeply with every 
sober mind. The wonderful depreciation which has taken place in 
the value of money, operates extensively upon these things, encov- 
raping some to exertion, and intimidating others into inactivity.—— 
May 28th. 

P. S.—The weather continues hot and dry; so that the beneficial 
effects of a few fine showers which fell ten days ago, must be quick- 
ly counteracted.—— June Ist. 

Letter from Glasgow, May 29. 

¢ Tue weather having been uncommonly cold and ftormy during the 
{pring quarter, much retarded the operations of feed-time, and in fome 
degree injured the young wheats. Thefe have, however, much improv- 
ed fince the return of genial weather, and now prefent an healthy ap- 
pearance. They are thicker on the ground, but apparently ten or twelve 
days later than laft year. The braird, both of oats and beans, looks 
exceedingly well. ‘The potatoes have been almoit all planted under fa- 
vourable circumitances. 

* The importation of wheat, fince laft report, has been very inconli- 
derable ; and prices, in confequence thereof, and of the {mall ftock on 
hand, have been gradually advancing. Though it is difficult to fpecu- 
late on fo precarious a fubjeé&t, we are of opinion they cannot go much 
higher, efpecially when we take into account the large arrivals from the 
Continent into the port of London, and the confiderable fupply that is 
fhortly expeéted in the Clyde from Canada. , 


* It does not appear that the-permiffion to diftil from grain in _— 
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has had the tendency, as many fuppofed, to leffen the quantity of oats 
ufually received from that country, as the importation thence and from 
Galloway, during the laft quarter, amounted to 75,000 bolls of this 
grain,—an influx fully equal to that of the fame period of any former 
year, In confequence of this liberal fupply, and the large ftock pre- 
vioufly on hand, prices have for fome time been regularly falling ; and 
even fome, who {till look forward to confiderable arrivals, anticipate a 
further decline. We fhould fuppofe, however, if the weather is favour- 
able, that no material flu€tuation either way will take place during fum- 
mer. 

* State of Glasgow Markets, May 29. 
Dantzic Wheat 62s. to 63s. 
Foreign Red ditto 54s. -— 56s ‘a : 
acanlh (new) ditto 44s.— 50s. p- boll of Linlithgowshire measure, 
English ditto 55s. —- 56s. 
American ditto 55s. — 60s. 
Irish ditto 44s. — 46s. 
Irish Mealing Oats 23s. — 26s. 
Do. inferior ditto 2ls.— 23s. } p. boll of 264 lib. 
Scotch Potato ditto 24s. — 25s. 
Do. Small = ditto 20s.— 21s. do. Renfrewshire measure. 
English Potato ditto 25s. — 26s. 
English Barley 35s. — 38s. } do. Stirlingshire do. 


i do. of 240 lib. 


Scotch ditto 27s. — 30s. 
English Beans 28s. — 30s. 
Scotch ditto 26s. — 28s. 


English Grey Peas 30s.— 31s. do. do. do. 


Scotch ditto 26s.— 30s. 
Scotch Oatmeal 22s.— 27s. . 
Irish ditto 20s. — 280. do. of 140 lib. 
Fine Flour 85s. —.87s. p. sack of 280 lib. 
Americ. Superf. do. 50s. — 55s. _p. barrel. 
West Stirlingshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, during the {pring quarter, has been equally unfavour- 
able to land under tillage and under pafturage. Heavy falls of {now and 
rain delayed tbe fowing of oats till towards the end of April; and the 
fevere drought which then commenced, and which, with fome flight in- 
terruptions, ftill continues, has completely checked the progrefs of ve- 
getation. During the whole month of May, farmers have been active 
in bringing up their arrears of work ; and fo favourable has been the 
drought im this refpe&t, that the feed-procefs, even in the moft elevated 
diftridts, has been finifhed. 

In the earlier part of the feafon, hay had a promifing appearance; 
and, while the wet weather continued, it made confiderable progrefs. 
During this month, fharp frofts by might, and a burning fun by day, 
have completely blafted every profpeé of an ordinary crop. The fields 
are thinly covered with plants. Rye grafs, though of dwarfith fize, is 
rapidly 
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rapidly fhooting ; and clovers are ftill creeping on the furface of the 
ground. Pafturage feems to be irretrievably injured. In the lower 
diftriGs it is quite burnt up ; and, on the hills, fomething like verdure 
is appearing for the firt time this feafon. 

Various trials were made here laft year with the thoufand-headed cab- 
bage, fo much recommended by the Board of Agriculture ; and the re. 
fults feem clear, that it has no merit to entitle it to favour in this cli- 
mate. The weight of the plant, when full grown in autumn, is not e- 
qual to that of common cabbage. In almoft every cafe, notwithftand- 
ing the flattering accounts of their hardinefs, the whole crop was deftroy- 
ed by the fevere weather of f{pring. The few plants which furvived ran 
fo rapidly to feed, without fending forth new leaves, that no depend. 
ence can be placed on them for {pring food, even though they fhould 
ehance to efcape wholly in a mild feafon. 

Potatoes were never better preferved, or of a better quality ; yet they 
are in no den and. In the end of laft autumn, they fold readily at 173 
per boll. hey are now fallen to 10s. 6d. ; each peck in the boll weigh- 
ing 42 lib. This depreffion is occafioned by the great quantity itill on 
han¢?. There is every probability, that, in future, there will always be 
an abundant supply of this valuable root. Wheat is but of a recent 
date in this district: the culture of it is annually enlarging, and po- 
tatoes are always, in part at least, the preparatory crop. 

In the higher districts, there has been great mortality among sheep, 
not so much fiom disease as from want of food. The lambing-sea- 
son has been very unfavourable. There is reason to apprehend,-that 
the price of lambs wiil be high, from the number lost diminishing 
the supply : and that it will be late before they are ready for market, 
from the bad condition of the ewes. 

Most of the early cattle markets being over, it may be now said 
with certainty, that the supply is still abundant, notwithstanding’ 
an unfavourable season, and that prices are on the advance. In- 
deed, the Jast market is uniformly higher than the preceding. | Many 
respectable dealers have appeared from England, some of whom 
have not ventured to purchase extensively. The whole race, of 
doubtful credit, has kept out of sight. Lean cattle seem to rute at 
about 10s. per stone of tron weight. —30th May. 

Dumfries-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tuts district of the country appears to have been much favoured 
in the seed.season of last spring. In all the dry lands, the oats were 
sown in a good state, witin the month of March; but, in the mossy 
and clay soils, they were much later. The barley-seed was sown in 
the month of April, on dry and well prepared-soils. The wheats, 
especially those sown earliest in autumn, appeared lately to be some- 
thing hurt, at least they were yellowed in the blade, by the fros- 
ty mornings of the present month ; but it does not seem that this 
has any effect in impeding the growth from the root. Those sown 
later, as we!] as spring wheat, have lost none of their verdure, all of 
them being fully as promising as usual at this time of the year. os 
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The crop of last season has certainly done as well for the farmer as 
could have been expected at the time of harvesting. Wheat, though 
very inferior in quality, has brought from 10s. to 12s. the bushel. 
Barley, which was much better in quality, brought from 5s. 6d. to 
6s. and more, at seed-time. If such prices, so much above the aver- 
age of former years, do not pay the farmer, it is not the times that 
ought to be complained of, but his mismanagement, or his impru- 
dence, in taking a farm beyond the value. Adverse seasons may, 
no doubt, counteract both prudence and management; but these can 
only hurt the farmer in the extreme, when such seasons affect chiefly 
particular districts; such as was generally the case in the eastern 
counties of the north of England, and the south of Scotland, where, 
it is believed, fewer such adverse seasons for'the growth of corn have 
occurred in the memory of man, than in other districts. ‘Though 
such is the uncertainty, not only of all human affairs, but also of 
every thing that depends upon the elements, yet it is upon the aver- 
age of times and seasons, that the prudent farmer ought, and always 
will rely. 

The last season proved a favourable one for the graziers of this 
county. Cattle and sheep, bought in at the early markets, are al- 
ready sold, and have left more than double an average return ; but 
he that reckons the difference between his buying and selling to be 
all profit, must be a young farmer. The real return is truly not 
known till his stock of the same quality is bought in again: yet, 
still, no species of farming ought to yield a more certain return to 
the good mahager. .If he seils cheap, he will buy in cheap or low, 
proportionally ; and his real return will depend upon the additional 
value he adds to the carcase, between buying and selling. The sheep- 
breeder has also been fortunate both in the last and present year. 
The lambing seasons, for the two past years, have been particularly 
good ; and the numbers not only make up for the losses of former 
vears, but the scarcity thereby oceasioned, now Yells to the farmer 
in the prices of the present-day. In the lambing season of this year, 
there was not a day other than such as the farmer wished for, till the 
8th May, when there was a snow storm that killed many lambs in 
high situations. 

The present price of young sheep is the highest that has been 
known. Hogs from 20s. to 25s.; Dinmonts from 24s. to a guinea 
and a half. These high prices may be attributed, in a great degree, 
to the bad springs of 1807 and 1808, which, with constant employ- 
ment, and high wages afforded to the manufacturer, makes the pre- 
sent high prices and ready sale for all kinds of animal food. The 
farmer’s prayer should be for the latter cause, as well as for the geni- 
al season, that gives growth to grass, and fertility to corn.— May 30. 

Aberdeen-shire Quarterly Report. 

It is generally observed, that a mild favourable winter seldem 
prognosticates a good spring; and this year’s has been in unison 
with that observation. The first part of the month of March was se- 


vere frost, with frequent showers of snow ; the latter part, sleet and 
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rain, which continued to the 10th or 12th of April. During this 
period, nothing could be done with any propriety as to seed-work, 
the ground being either so excessively hard, or so exceedingly wet, 
as to render that altogether impracticable. The latter part of Apri} 
was fine seasonable weather; and great exertions were made to push 


‘on seed-work, which at last was accomplished in very good order. 


From the Ist of May, to the 24th, every kind of work was carried 
on to great advantage, from the dryness of the ground and weather. 
Yet, from the coldness ef the atmosphere, and frost at night, vegeta. 
tion remained stationary, or rather retrograded—so much, that both 
grass and corn, which had got above ground, seemed to take their 
departure as in winter, and appear to require mild weather and genial 
showers, to make amends for what is past. In the early markets, the 
demand for lean cattle was brisk, and the prices were high ; but from 
the backwardness of the season, the demand slackened, and prices 
are somewhat lower. Cattle are still plentiful, and scarcely bring the 
former value. The markets for sheep have been poorly supplied ; 
prices on the whole were higher than for some years past.” From 
the high price of stock, and the abundance of winter provender, 
grass-parks have generally set considerakly lower than in the two 
last years. 

The price of grain has advanced considerably since the date of last 
report; though, in the different parts of this county, prices are very va- 
riable. Bear may be quoted from 20s. to $5s.; Oats, from 17s. to 
26s.; and Oatmeal from @2ls. to 26s. per boll. The quantity of 
grain thrashed out and disposeable, does not appear to be very great; 
but more remains in the stack-yards than known for many years.— 
May 29. 

Forfurshire Quarterly Report. 

‘THespring quarter has neither been favourable toseeding the ground, 
nor to the advancement of the growing crops. The moath of March 
was barren, owing to the frosts, which also prevented much being 
done to seed-work ; and the two first weeks of April being wet, oat- 
seed was consequently kept back beyond the usual period. The wea- 
ther fortunately brightened up about the middle of that month, when 
the remainder of the seed received a dry bed. May having been cold 
and dry, the fallows worked well; but vegetation has been very back- 
ward, and the appearance of spring crops has seldom been more un- 
promising. Oats (particularly the potato kind) are not generally a- 
bove half as thick as could be wished ; and it is presumed the severe 
frosts which often prevailed, have hurt that species. The wheats 
have improved a little; but many fields will still be a thin crop. 
A considerable quantity, after beans and grass has been ploughed 
up. 

Cem parks have fallen a little this year, but grazing stock has been 
high-priced, and, it is believed, will not pay so well as last season. 
Fat cattle declined a little in price about March; and the reduction 
continues, there being no scarcity of them in the market. The hay 
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crop, it is believed, will be light; and cut clover, for the working stock, 
will not be so soon procured as usual. The ¢ultivation of ruta baga 
is increasing ;—few extensive farms are without a quantity for spring 
use ; and the sowing of it is mostly over. Grain markets are looking 
up, especially wheat; but little of a good quality temains on hand. 
—31st May. 

Letter from Falkirk, June 1st. 

‘ In almost every point of view, rural affairs at present exhibit an 
unfavourable aspect,¢and certainly do not hold out a flattering pro- 
spect to the farmer, however the coming crop may afterwards turn 
out. A more backward or sterile appearance, at this advanced pe- 
riod of the season, has seldom been witnessed. Seed-work was 
thrown rather late from the outset; and, from the cold, ungenial 
weather during the months of April and May, all the crops are now 
two or three weeks behind ; and will require uncommonly favour- 
able circumstances to bring them forward at the usual time of ordi- 
nary seasons; which must of course involve the risk of a late har 
vest. This inauspicious appearance, however, arises less from any 
real deficiency of plants, which do not seem to be thin on the ground, 
but rather from their stunted state. The artificial grasses are pro- 
bably now too far advanced, to expect that any weather, however 
favourable, can give a heavy crop of hay ; and, in consequence, old. 
hay has been rising in price for two weeks past. Pastures are so 
bare, that some people, even where moderately stocked, and not 
early put out, were lately obliged to drive out hay to-their grass 
fields, to prevent their cattle, if not from absolutely starving, at least 
from falling off so much as must otherwise have taken place. These 
circumstances, and that the rents of grass fields did not decline as 
was at one time expected, together with the unprecedented prices o! 
lean cattle, must greatly augment the risks of grazing this season 
The cold dry weather has been very favourable for summer fallows. 
Already that most essential process is, with many, considerably ad- 
vanced. Our grain markets are nearly as at last report; for, al- 
though the demand is rather brisker, prices are not materially alter- 
ed. Wheat about two guineas per boll. ’ 

Fifeshire Quarterly Report. 

THE spring quarter commenced with extremely cold weather, 
which was succeeded by heavy rains, whereby field-work was 
much retarded, especially on wet soils. Vegetation therefore has 
been slow. Even early sown oats make no progress, owing to frost 
in the night ; the wheat is also injured much, and appears very thin. 
The grub worm has done immense mischief among the oats, especial- 
ly on fields ploughed up from grass. For three weeks preceding this 
date, the weather has been dry ; but continued cold till within these 
few days, when it became remarkably warm. 

In no season has grass had a more backward appearance. Cattle 
can barely live in the pastures, and the hay crop, without an imme- 
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diate fall of rain, must universally fail. At all events, it will in- 
evitably be a light one. 

Potatoes, this spring, never rose above six or seven shillings per 
boll ; therefore were generally used in feeding cattle and horses. 
Large quantities have been planted ; and the preparation for turnip 
is going on briskly, and under favourable circumstances. 

Fat cattle are plenty ; and the price has of late declined. From 
want of grass, lean cattle are not in demand ; and although grass 
fields have fallen considerably this season, it is supposed that graz. 
ing will prove a poor trade, from the backward appearance of the 
pastures. 

The grain market continues steady, the supply being abundant ; but 
barley is a heavy article on the farmer’s hand, the demand being 
quite unequal to the supply. Workmen’s wages from 2s. to 2s. 6d. 
per day,—numerous improvements in the county roads, drains, &c. 
giving them full employment. June 2. 

Morayshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue stocks of cattle wintered in this county were generally sold 
and delivered about a month ago, having made a handsome return 
for the trouble and expense of wintering them. There is little 
wheat of last crop now in the farmer’s hand ; and that small portion 
brings from 40 to 42s. per boll. Oats have a ready sale, at 19 
or 20s. per boll of four firlots, Stirling measure ; and so has barley, 
at 30 to 32s. The produce of this article will be all consumed by 
the smugglers of whisky, as no law short of one permitting licensed 
distillation, will ever prevent the baneful traffic carried on by these 

eople. 
r The growing wheats seldom looked better, nor was there ever so 
much ground occupied by wheat in this county as in the present 
year. Oat and barley seed was concluded under the most favour- 
able circumstances; and nothing but rain and warm weather is 
wanted to give a fine crop of all grains. From these circumstances, 
especially when the failure of the crop in other districts is consider- 
ed, it may be inferred, that there is something in the soil and cli- 
mate of the lowlands of Morayshire, superior to the soil and climate 
of other parts of Scotland; farming being there rarely exercised in 
a proper manner, while much of the best wheat land has never yet 
tasted lime—an article usually estimated as the basis of good hus- 
bandry in other places. —-—2. June. 
Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather during this quarter has been unfriendly to seed ope- 
rations, and equally so to vegetation. Oat seed did not commence 
till about the 20th of March ; and, for a week at that time, the land 
harrowed freely ; but such fields as were sown during the showery 
weather, between the 27th of March and the middle of April, were 
in many cases harrowed in a very raw state ; subsequently, the sea- 
son proved dry, and field operations went actively forward. As the 
previous moisture, however, made adhesive soils work —~— = 
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cloddy, a good deal of rolling was necessary, particularly where 
grass seeds were to be sown. Little spring wheat has been sown ; 
peas and beans also occupy a less breadth of ground than usual ; 
while barley rather exceeds the quantity sown for some years past. 

Winter wheats and young clovers have a healthy aspect, but ve- 
getation is fully a fortnight later than last year. Oats, on several of 
the clay soils, appear to be a good deal cut up by the grub or slug; 
and on many of the cold bottomed lands, their appearance is by no 
means promising. 

Grass rents.have declined considerably this season, while grazing 
stock of all kinds has had a brisk demand, at prices from 16 to 20 
per cent. above the rates of last year. Fat markets have also been 
good and steady. Good beef has brought from 9s. to 9s. 6d. per 
stone, sink; good mutton 94d. to 104d. per. lib. do. avoirdupois weight. 
Corn markets have experienced but little variation. 

As a good deal of discussion has lately taken place in the public 
papers, relative to the invention of mills for separating corn from 
the straw, and the various mechanical principles adopted by those 
who have attempted the construction 6f machines for that purpose ; 
it may not be improper to state, that there are at present in this 
county, upwards of three hundred thrashing mills, all constructed 
agreeable to the principle adopted by Mr Meikle ; which is a pretty 
strong testimony, that mills, upon Ais principle, have been found 
superior to all others previously attempted. June 2. 

Berwickshire Fiars, Candlemas 1810, for crop 1809. 
Wheat ° ° - L.1.i4 0) per boll of four Winchester 
ve. ° ‘ . 8 bushels, nearly. 
Merse Barley . ‘ 
Lammermuir Barley 
Rough Bear ; 
Merse Oats . 
Lammermuir Oats. : 
Oat Meal. ‘ . 1 3 9 per boll of 8 st. Dutch wt. 

East Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue spring quarter was cold, frosty and tempestuous, utterly un- 
friendly to vegetation, and at different times eyen adverse to plough- 
ing and harrowing of the ground. Wheat from these circumstances 
suffered severely, and threatens to be a short crop. Other grains are 
far behind in growth, and many oat fields have been thinned by the 
gmub worm. Artificial grasses are much later than usual; as a 
proof of which, it may be stated, that few farmers have, at this 
date, cut any grass for their working stock. 

Unfavourable as the preceding circumstances are to the prosperi- 
ty of the growing crops, they have not had so much effect upon the 
markets as might have been expected. Wheat continues to have a 
dull sale, unless it be of good quality, of which the quantity on 
hand is inconsiderable. Perhaps a rise of ten per cent. may, on‘ an 
average, have taken place in all grains during the quarter. a 
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this time sells from 35 to 51s.; barley 30 to 37s. ; oats 24 to 90s. ; 
peas and beans 25 to 31s. Except of wheat, the stock of grain on 
hand is not great. 

The rent of grass parks, fell in some instances thirty per cent. this 
season ; nor will this excite surprise, when the price of stock and 
the poor prospect of the grass crop are considered. Fat cattle have 
been tolerably plentiful at 11s. and 11s. 6d. per stone Amsterdam, 
sink. Black faced wedders, tirnip fed, brought from 45 to 50s. ; 
and for some time past have been a scarce article, Lambs, of which 
a great number are now reared in this district for the butcher, sold 
from ten to fifteen per cent. higher than last year, or from 20 to 25s. 
according to quality. Hay from 13 to 15d, per Scots stone of 22 
lib. avoirdupois, : 

The subscription for Mr Meikle, having made the thrashing ma- 
chine a subject of general notice, it may here be stated, that the 
number of these machines erected in East Lothian, is calculat- 
ed to be not less than three hundred and fifty, and that a sum 
exceeding forty thousand pounds sterling, has been inyested by the 
tenantry, in making these erections. Every one of these machines is 
constructed upon the principles originally devised by Mr Meikle ; 
though it is well known that, when machinery was first used for 
the purpose of thrashing, several machines, constructed upon dif- 
ferent principles, patronized by some great men, were then introdu- 
ced, though they were all laid aside in a few years, and a decided 
preference given to the one previously invented by Mr Meikle-—— 
June 5th. — 

N. B. The weather for cight days past has been warm and dry, 
and the corn crops have recovered their appearance considerably. 
Grass lands, however, are at a stand, the drought being too severe 
for them. 

Extracts from a Meteorological Journal kept in that District of East 
Lothian, situated betwixt the River Tyne and the Lammermuir- 
Hills, during the Months of March and April last, which fully con- 
jirm what is stated in the preceding Report, concerning the weather. 

Marcu. 
Days. Winds. Occurrences in the Weather. 
1. W. Dull and cloudy, with fome rain, 
E. Inclined to froft—cold and cloudy, 
E. Calm, cloudy, and dark day with drizzling rain, 
E. & W, Night inclined to froft—thowers of rain through the 
day. 
Dark day, with much rain and fnow. 
Much rain laft night—fnow through the day. 
Stormy night with fnow. Day more mild—fhowers 
of fnow, 
Cold and cloudy—with fmall rain, 
Rainy day throughout. 
Cloudy and dark, with rain and fnow. 
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Occurrences tn the Weather. 
Snow through the night, and part of the day—clondy 
and cold, 
As yefterday. 
Frofty night—clear and dry day—cold. 


Frofty nights—dry and cold days. 


Hard froft—day clear and dry. 

Frofty night —thowers of fnow. 

Frofly night—calm and dry day. 

Inclined to froft—dry, fine, and cold day. 

Stormy night —fome rain. 

Hard frofty night—clear and dry day. 

Frofty night and day—fnow at night. 

Frofty—cloudy—cold and dry day. 

Cold and dry day, with flrong winds. 

As yelterday. 

Cold and dry day, with rain at night. 

Rainy night and day throughout. 

Frofty night—dry and cold day. 

As yefterday —wind changeable. 

Cloudy, cold, and dry day. 

Aprit. 

Cloudy morning—day rainy. 

Morning cloudy—itrong gales, with rain through the 
day. 

Stormy night—cold day, with much rain. 

Cold, cloudy and dry day. 

Frofty night—clear, cold, and dry day. 

Morning rainy—cloudy and cold day. 

Stormy night with rain—cold day. 

Cold and cloudy, with rain and eafterly harr. 

As yefterday—difmal weather. 

Cloudy and cold, with fgme rain. 

Morning fnow—day cloudy and cold. 

Some fnow—dry and cold. At this date, little or ne 
feed fown. 

Cloudy and cold, with rain and fnow. 

Frotty night—dry day. 

Dry, inchning to frefh weather. 

Dry day—afternoon fome rain. 

Cloudy, with drizzling rain. 

Stormy day, with fhowers of rain. 

Blowing night—dry and frefh day. 
come general. 

Frefh and dry weather. 

Some rain through the night—cloudy day, with fome 
rain. 


Sowing now be- 
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Days. Winds. Occurrences in the Weather. 
W. Some rain—cloudy and frefh day. 
Dry and warm weather. 
Fine weather—dry and warm. 
Morning foggy—afternoon clear. 
As yefterday. 
Dry weather, with funfhine. 
As yefterday. 
Dry, with little wind, and warm fun—Ther. at 70. 
Clear and dry—very little fnow on Lammermuir hills 
at this date. 
The whole of the feed in this diftri& nearly finifhed. 
Oats, fown the 17th inftant, appear to be gs far ad- 
vanced in the braird as others fown the 26th of 
March. 


eee 
ENGLAND. 
Jorthumberland Quarterly R ° 
Tuz weather, through nearly the whole of laft winter, was un- 
favourable for agricultural purpofes. During the latter end of De. 
cember, and beginning of January, it was remarkably mild; but, 
from thence to the eyd of the month, froft and fnow prevailed. The 
firft ten days of February were frefh; in which period, a part of the 
lands that had been cleared of turnips was fown with wheat ; but this 
favourable weather terminated very fuddenly about the roth, and pre- 
vented a large portion from being fown that was intended for that grain. 
‘To nearly the end of March, the weather was either frofty, and accom- 
panied with fnow, or very wet- The laft ten days of that month were 
trefh, during which time a confiderable portion of land was fown with 
oats. This favourable feafon was fucceeded by wet and cold wea- 
ther until the middle of April, the remainder of which was mild and 
fine ; the laft week remarkably hot, during which the remainder of the 
oats ang barley was put in. The young clovers and grafs were begin- 
ning to grow with confiderable promife ; but, on the firft of May, a 
fudden change to extreme cold took place, and continued to the 2oth, 
which checked vegetation To effectually, that there was fcarcely ever 
known fo little grais at the fame feafon. The latter end of the month 
has been more favourable ; and the grafs has grown, and the foliage of 
the trees expanded, with great rapidity. 

From thefe circumftances, the young clovers upon ftrong and wet 
foils have been fo greatly injured through the winter, that in many 
laces there is fcarcely a fingle plant left ;—-which is not only a prefent 

fs, but will operate very much againft the fucceeding crops of grain. 
The turnip lands, from the great falls of wet, ploughed up in 4 
tough and unhealthy fate; the fpring crops upon fuch lands have 
of courfe been put in under unfavourable cireumitances, as well as 
the clovers and grafs feeds fown along with them. From the fame 
caufe, the young wheats are looking unhealthy, thin, and late ; > 
ticwany 
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ticularly thofe fown in the winter and fpring. Upon dry, fertile, good 
foils, the appearance is more promifing. 

The wet and frotty weather was unfriendly to the oat feed; and 
jt is found, on examination, that a great number of grains which had 
fprouted have died, and the blade not made its appearance above the 
furface, being either killed by the exceffive wet, or fevere frofts. The 
confequence is, that the crop has in general the appearance of being 
a thin and defective one. 

Turnips upon moift foils, were fo very deficient laft autumn, that 
many crops were fold, at the beginning of the feafon, as high as sol. 
an acre; but the demand for fheep ftock to the fouthward being very 
great, the price for turnips lowered, towards the middle of winter, to 
6l. an acre ; and it was then thought, that what remained could fcarce- 
ly be confumed ; but the refult turned out otherwife ; and feveral 
people had not a turnip left by the middle of April, and almoft a ge- 
neral want towards the latter end of the month. ‘he ftored ruta baga 
was at this feafon found very valuable, as moft farmers now find that 
their cattle gain much more beef in the fame time, when fed upon this 
root, than they do when fed upon common turnips. 

The demand for live ftock to the fouthward has continued all through 
the winter. The confequence was, that prices kept advancing ; and, 
for feveral weeks paft, the prices for fat ftock at Morpeth were,—for 
beef, from &s. to g-. per ftone (14 lib.) ; and mutton from 8d. to 9d. 
per lib. fink. At prefent, good beef may be fold for tos. p. flone 
fink, and mutton from gd. to 10d. per lib. ; and thefe prices are not 
likely to lower for fome time. Befides the ordinary demand to the 
South, there has been, for a few weeks, a good deal of fat cattle 
bought on Tweedfide for the Glafgow market ; which rarely occurred 
ever before. 

A great number of long-woolled wether hogs have been fold into 
Yorkthire, the price from 38s, to 45s. p. head. The corn markets are 
getting up. Good wheat (of which there is very little), is 12s. per 
bufhel Winchefter ; Barley 5s. 6d. ; Oats 4s. 4d. to 4s. 8d.; Peas 7s. 
The greateft part of the wheat that is to thrafh in this diftri@, is of 
very inferior quality. 

The late feed-time has occafioned the fallows for turnips to be in ra- 
ther a backward ftate. Several patches of ruta baga are already fown ; 
= fome fown the firft week in May are above ground, and looking very 
ealthy. : 

Letter from a Farmer near Wakefield, May 31. 

* WE have had the coldeft and moft unfavourable {pring for vegetation 
ever remembered ; yet very favourable for getting in fpring grain. I 
never knew land, that was early ploughed, work more kindly ; in confe- 
quence of which, fuch corn as was early fown looks well, notwith- 
ftanding the coldnefs of the feafon and the feverity of the drought ; but 
late fown {pring graiu begins to fuffer much, and looks extremely fickly. 
The weather this month, though unfriendly to vegetation, has been 
propitious to the fallows; and thofe farmers that had ftrength, and 
. employed 
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employed their time properly, have got them into a high fate of cul- 
tivation. Some ruta baga is already fown, and a great part of the tur. 
nip land nearly fit for receiving the feed. 

Our wheat crop has a moft unfavourable appearance. Much has 
been ploughed up, and a great deal mixed with oats, and fome with 
{pring wheat ; all which, for want of a little deeper cover and moifture, 
are looking very poorly ; and the greater part of what is left for a crop 
is not half planted ; and fuch fields, in general, tillering badly, will be 
very late of ripening ; confequently, in great danger of mildew. We 
have fome fields, upon dry land, that were early fown, which look 
well ; but there is not one in ten of that defcription. I know not how 
to account for this great defe€&t in any other way, than from the ex: 
treme wetnefs of the feafon after the grain was depofited in the ground, 
and fo much of the feed being fo very weak and lean, that it had not 
ftrength to make it root fufficiently ; indeed, much did not vegetate at 
all. But there is alfo another caufe ; for, upon fome land where the 
wheat planted pretty well, it was deftroyed by a flug or grub, of a dark 
dun colour, about half an inch long ; and this infeé has even deftroyed 
a fecond and third {pring-fowing. Upon the whole, our wheat bears 
the moft unfavourable appearance for produce I ever remember to have 
witnefled. 

The grafs land alfo looks miferably ill ; the cattle, being almoft with- 
out pafture, cannot feed, though, in many places, the fies are not half 
ftocked. Our profpeé& of a hay crop is very alarming ; but, fortunately 
for the country, there is a tolerable ftock of old hay upon hand, though a 
great deal was confumed when the cattle fhould have been at grafs. On the 
4th and. sth of May, we had fuch fevere froft, that the early fruit was 
all deftroyed : even the fur’ !\ trees, particularly the oak, appears as dead 
as if they had been oa i. iNotwithftanding this unfavourable fpring, 
$ean cattle.and fheep have ‘old remarkably high; therefore, the grazing 
trade threatens to be an unprofitable one this feafon. Fat cattle have fold 
very dear; notwith{landing which, our markets have been well fupplied : 
Beef from gs. to 10s. per ttone of 1a hb. fink ; Mutton and Lamb from 
9d. to 10d. per lib. fink. Corn markets are brik, particularly for fine wheat, 
which article being very fcarce, the fellers can obtain almoft any price for 
that which is bright and found. Oats are alfo looking up; and, if this 
weather continues a little loager, beans will follow. The malting fea- 
fon being over, nothing can be {aid for barley ; but there is fome on 
hand that was unfit to mali, and which will now meet with a market for 
pigs and horfes. The following is the current prices of grain in this 


" peighbourhood. 


Wheat Sos. to 130s. 
Roky aoe no a p- quarter of 8 bufhels Winchefter. 
Beans 50%—— Gos. 
Suffolk Report. 
Own to the continuance of adverie weather, the appearance of the 
growing crops is not fo good as could be wiiled. The wheats are m 
many 
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many places thinly planted ; and a good deal of the fpring variety was 
ufed to fupply the deficiencies, which appeared lefs or more almoft ia 
every field. Barley, on heavy foils, looks but poorly ; but beans have 
a good afpeét, where fuitable cultivation was beftowed upon them. ‘The 
patture lands, from the latenefs of fpring, have univerfally furnifhed but 
a {canty fupport to the flocks ; and, being almoft in every cafe com- 
pletely eaten down, can fcarcely be expected to yield a full fupply of 
grafs this feafon, 

The want of ruta baga has been feverely felt in this county, in the 
prefent feafon, when turnips foon decayed, and no refource for the 
flocks remained, except the grafs lands. In ordinary and genial fea- 
fons, ruta baga may not be greatly wanted ; but in every one, when 
cold and froft prevails in April and May, this root is a desideratum hie 
therto too much neglected by farmers, both in this and other counties. 

May 31. 

Letter from Lincolnshire, May 31. 

Great damage has been done to the corns in the fens, particular- 
ly to oats, by the ravages of the wire-worm, which, added to the un- 
favourable weather during a confiderable part of the {pring quarter, will, 
it is feared, be the means of curtailing the current crop. Many of the 
wheat fields are thin of plants, though, in feveral inftances, a confider, 

. able improvement has recently taken place in their appearance. The 
grafles, both natural and artificial, are much later than cuflomary: in- 
deed, many of the old pafture fields have fcarcely any grafs on them at 
all,—to the great detriment of the feeding-ftock, and lofs of the farmer 
to whom it belongs. 

Yorkshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, till within the laft week, has been fo cold, and ace 
companied by fuch fevere frofts, that the growing crops of grain are 
generally in an uncommonly backward ftate. ‘he wheats are worfe 
than perhaps ever known in this country ; many thoufands of acres have 
utterly failed, and been ploughed again, in order to be fowed with 
oats, ‘The wheats after clover leas are the worlt, Perhaps this civcum- 
ftance, along with the dread of the mildew, may tend to operate a 
change in the rotation ; for it has been long fufpeéted, that fome fubfli- 
tute of white {pring corn may be better on thefe leas, Wheat being 
the favourite crop, much has hitherto been facrificed to it, under very 
unlikely circumftances ; but it appears to many obfervers beyond all 
doubt, that that valuable grain may recur much too often in the rota- 

tion, under any management, in this part of the country, 

The growing barley looks much better than was expected from the 
ate fowing. Oats have not fuch a good appearance. Beans are ia 
general healthy and promifing, particularly thofe fown in drills, whether 
manured in the north country way or.not. The beft Wheat is at 175.3 
Rye 9s.; Barley 6s.; and Oats 4s. 6d. per bufhel of Winchefter. 

It ought to be added, that the profpect of the growing wheats is fo 
difcouraging to every Bne, except to fome of the fapient editors of the 
London papers, that, taking into the account the {mall quantity ou 
hand with the growers, it is not to be wondered at that prices rife; and, 
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what might be the confequence were no foreign fupplies received, it is 
not for the reporter to presume to offer a conjecture. 

Potatoes have been regularly fupplied in the markets at the reafonable 
price of 2s, per bufhel, which, with the great plenty of oats, has pre- 
vented the lower claffes from fuffering fo teverely under the preffure of 
the high price of wheat. 

Sheep and lambs are not in great plenty ; and both fat and lean are 
felling at high prices. Fat and lean cattle, and pigs, are unufually dear, 
The beft beef is from rod. to 1s. per lib. avoirdupois; Mutton 9d. ; 
Veal 8d.; Lamb 1s. Wool is underftood to be a rifing article, not. 
withftanding it was well fold laft year. The fpeculators in the growing 
of flax have been much difappointed; the whole crop, or nearly the 
whole, having, in many diltricts, been deftroyed by the frofts about the 
middle of May, ' 

The fallows are in a backward ftate, much time having been loft by 
bad weather in the early part of the feafon ; fo that, when the fallows 
fhould have been reduced, the barley and oats were to be fown. 

Land rents are faft increafing; the proprietors being more willing to imi- 
tate the North country in this, than in giving encouragement by leafes ; 
yet thefe muft follow of courfe, in time. Though the rage for the il- 
legal influencing of electors and elected, may continue as long as the 
prefent political evil of borough-mongering can be endured by the brave 
and noble common people of England! more liberty is granted to the 
farmer, of converting his lands ad libitum, than heretofore.—June 1. 

Letter from London, June 2. 

¢ Twe corn trade has taken a courfe here, this fummer, different 
from that we have feen for fome years pait. This market has been 
the receptacle of large quantities of wheat and flour from the ene- 
my’s ports ; and the refort of buyers from many of the counties which 
ufually fupply the metropolis, as well as from almoft all parts of the 

ingdom. 

The arrivals of wheat from our own coafts, between 3d March lat 
and this day, amount only to about 36,000 quarters, while thofe of fo- 
reign growth are 280,000 quarters ; forming an aggregate of 316,000 
quarters. The fales, during the fame period, are within 1 or 2000 
a. of this vaft quantity. Both accounts are returned to the Lord 

ayor’s offices ; but as thofe of the prefent week will not be made up 
till Monday, the exaét figures cannot be given. ‘The quantity imported 
and fold, in thefe three months, is greater than the total fales oi either 
of the two preceding years, which, in 1808, were 276,077 quarters, 
and in 1809, 292,205 quarters. The quantity of flour imported has 
alfo been extenfive ; but the fales of this article, in the London market, 
have by no means increafed in the fame proportion as thofe of wheat. 
In the months of March, April and May, 1809, the total of flour fold 
was 161,731 facks; and in the same mouths, this year, they amount to 
199,478 ; which, while it fhows that the high price has not diminifhed 
the confumption of bread, proves, that the enlarged fales of wheat have 
not been for the fupply of this market, but that the article has been 
diffufed over the country. It is fomewhat remarkable, that thefe greste 
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ly extended operations on the Corn Exchange have paffed without 
occafioning more flu€tuation on the average prices than witneffed in 
feafons of the greateft abundance. The average rates were (includ- 
ing the allowance to bakers for falt), in March, 94s. 10d. ; in April, 
g5s. 14d.3 and in May, 94s. g3d., all per quarter. It is however to 
be obferved, that the fineft qualities have advanced tos. to 15s. per 
quarter, and the inferior kinds have fallen during this period. The 
tock has not accumulated, and we have only to look forward for a con- 
tinuance of foreign fupply to meet the heavy demands which are likely 
to be made from the country. The Baltic is expected to furnifh a con- 
fiderable quantity of wheat ; and America too, being upon the eve of 
removing her reftri€tive meafures, will doubtlefs throw in large fupplies 
of flour. 

It is wonderful and blameable to fee how little, fubftitutes for wheaten 
bread are reforted to. In former years of dearnefs, rye, barley, oats 
and peas were all ground down with wheat ; but we hear little of fuch 
meafures of economy in the prefent times. 

Our market has had abundance of {pring corn of all kinds from our 
own coafts ; and the prices thereof have not been at all affected by the 
high value of wheat. The ftocks of all kinds of grain are {mall here ; 
but it is fuppofed there are fome quantities remaining in the counties 
where they are chiefly produced. A ftate of current prices is annexed. 

The weather in winter was fo fevere, as to injure the wheat in 
every diftri€t of the kingdom, but efpecially in the thin foils and 
high fituations. The crop mutt, therefore, be expected to be light ; 
but, at prefent, it is in very good health, and would certainly be brought 
forward, and benefited, by fome gentle rains, The barley and grals 
lands alfo want moifture, and a little more warmth than we have hither- 
to experienced. 

State of London Markets, Friday, 1st June. 
Wheat, English, White - - 102s. 108s. 122s. p. quarter. 
—— Do. Red - - 95s. 100s. 105s. 
North Country . - 78s. 84s. 
Dantzig & Baltic 105s. 115s. 120s. 
—— French & Brabant 90s. 95s. 100s. 
Barley, Norfolk & Suffolk 40s. 42s. 45s. 
—— North Country 30s. 32s. 
Malt, Norfolk & Suffolk 72s. -75s. ‘78s. 
Rye, - . - 52s. 54s. 55s. 
Beans, Pigeon & Small 55s. 60s. 638s. 
—— Ticks & Large 44s. 45s. 48s. 
Peas, White & Boilers 68s. 70s. 73s. 
—— Hog & Grey 48s. 50s. 53s. 
Oats, Potatoe 34s. 34s. 37s. 
— Poland : ° 30s. 33s. 34s. 
—— Feed - . 28s. 29s. 30s. 
Flour, English per Sack 95s. 100s. 
—— French - ° . 90s. 
~-—e=- American, p. Barre! 563. 60s. 
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Haddington, April 20. 

Tue bill for continuing the prohibition against distilling from grain 
having occasioned much agitation in this county, Petitions to the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, praying for a repeal of that bill, and 
a removal of the prohibition, were this day signed by a large body 
of farmers and others, and will, in a day or two, be transmitted to 
London, and presented to Parliament. The following is an exact 
copy of the petition to the House of Commons. 


Unto the Honourable the Commons of Great Britain and Treland, 
in Parliament assembled—The humble Petition of certain Farm. 
ers, and others, in the county of Haddington, Scotland, hereunto 
subscribing ; 


Sheweth, 


That your petitioners have learned, with concern, that an act, en. 
titled, “ Ax act to prohibit the distillation of spirits from corn or grain, 
in Great Britain, for a limited time,” has been lately passed into a 
law; which act your petitioners, with submission, consider as detri- 
mental to the interest of the growers of grain, and hostile to the pros- 
perity of agriculture. 

Your petitioners avail themselves of the provision contained in that 
act, authorising its repeal during the present session of Parliament, 
to solicit the attention of the Honourable House to the distressing si- 
tuation in which they, as well as other growers of corn, are placed by 
that act; and they trust, with humble confidence, when the circum- 
stances of their case, and the permanent welfare of the country, are 
‘suitably considered, that a repeal of the before-mentioned act will be 
deemed an eligible measure. 

Agriculture may justly be considered as the first of the arts, there- 
fore, as meriting the protection and support of the Legislature at all 
times. The most efficient encouragement which can be given to those 
concerned in that art, is a free and open market for the sale of pro- 
duce; and the greatest discouragement is, a restraint or restraints 
upon that market, prohibiting the consumption of any part of pro- 
duce in the way and manner in which it is generally consumed. 
Your petitioners consider these general propositions as unquestionable 
truths, which ought never to be disregarded, except in seasons of 
scarcity or dearth, when imperious necessity may render’a temporary 
departure from them expedient and adviseable. Under the influence 
of what is stated, your petitioners made no opposition to the prohibi- 
tion against distilling from grain in 1808, thinking the measure might 
be expedient under the circumstances which then existed ; nor would 
they have applied to the Honourable House for a repeal of the prohi- 
bitory act, had these circumstances continued to exist. At this time, 
however, when circumstances are completely changed—when there 
is not the slightest reason to apprehend a scarcity of corm—when e 
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kets are fully supplied in every district, and a larger stock in the pos- 
session of the growers than usual at this advanced period of the sea- 
son—when prices for barley and oats {the grains cunsumed in the 
distilleries) are very moderate—and especially, when liberty is given 
to distil from grain in Ireland (a liberty which would not have been 
granted by the Honourable House, had a scarcity of bread corn been 
dreaded), your petitioners humbly apprehend that the prohibition a- 
gainst distilling from grain ought not to be any longer continued. 

In addition to these reasons for removing the prohibition, your pe- 
titioners state, with concern, that a considerable part of last year’s 
crop was so much damaged, in consequence of the uncommon wetness 
which prevailed from the middle of July to the end of autumn, as to 
be almost unfit for any other purpose than that of distillation. This 
sprouted or damaged grain, with nearly the whole corn of inferior 
quality, remains a dead stock in the hands of the grower, who cannot 
procure a market for it at any price; though, were distillation from 
grain permitted, there is every reason to believe, that the whole of the 
damaged or inferior grain, from its very low price, might, in that 
way, be converted to a profitable purpose,—it being satisfactorily as- 
ccrtained, that wholesome spirits may be manufactured from sprouted 
grain. 

Your petitioners believe, if these matters had been properly ex- 
plained to the Honourable House, that the before mentioned act 
would not have received its sanction, especially as the tendency of 
that act must wound the prosperity of the country in one of its most 
Vital parts, without being of any benefit to the public. Your peti- 
tioners claim no exclusive privileges ; but merely request, that they 
may be allowed to dispose of their produce, as formerly, to the re- 
gular manufacturer. This request is so fair and reasonable, that 
your petitioners are under no apprehensions of meeting with a refu- 
sal; especially when it is considered, that the immense importation 
of foreign wheat causes home produce, unless it be of+the first-rate 
qualitiess of which the quantity is small indeed, to be sold at less 
than the expense attendant upon its cultivation. 

Your petitioners, impressed with a just sense of the ruinous con- 
sequences which must follow a continuance of the prohibition, not 
only to themselves, but also to the proprietors of land and the pub- 
lic, beg leave to urge, in the most respectful manner, the propriety 
and necessity of repealing the before-mentioned act without delay. 
Indeed, justice to themselves and families, and to their landlords 
and others, to whom they are under engagements, imperiously calls 
spon them to make this application. 


May it therefore please the Honourable House to take the pre- 
mises into their most serious consideration ; and to grant the 
petitioners such relief as they, in their wisdom, shall think 
proper. And the petitioners, as in duty boand, will ever pray, 
&e, 
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Ir was out of our power to present the whole of Mr Lawric’s 
communication in this Number, so many correspondents having an e- 
qual claim to our attention ; but he may be assured, that the first 
opportunity will be taken to submit the remainder of his paper to 
the consideration of our readers. 

The gentleman who dates his letter from Ettrick Forest, is inform. 
ed, that the Reply to A. S. on the Inutility of using Tar in smearing 
Sheep, will not be neglected. 

We are always glad to hear from our old friend S. E.; and re. 
spectfully acquaint him, that the two papers lately sent us will be 
inserted in next Number. 

The letter On Selling Lime by Weight merits immediate insertion. 
Such an absurd practice deserves to be reprobated in the strongest 
terms; because it serves to encourage sloth and negligence in the 
manufacturer, while it as surely causes the purchaser to pay a high- 
er price for an article imperfectly manufactured, than he would do 
were the article presented in its most perfect state. The practice 
must have been devised by some greedy and unprincipled man, who, 
if his own interest could only be promoted, did not care whether the 
public suffered or not by its introduction. 

We have another paper, On the Education of Farmers, a subject 
of great importance, which shall not be disregarded. The paper 
promised On the Natural History of Marl, will be very acceptable. 

Several communications on Steaming Potatoes, are come to hand. 
These will be soon enough, if inserted in next Number. 

The proposal of R. N. S. for paying rent in grain, was not mis- 
represented, as alleged by the gentleman who writes us from Strath- 
more on that subject. The arguments urged by us against that 
mode of paying rent, were perfectly applicable to what was stated 
by R. N. S., as shall be shown when the letter of the Strathmore 
gentleman comes to be published. To the scheme proposed by that 
gentleman, we have few objections; but he will be so good as at- 
tend, that his plan is very different from what was given by R. N. S. 
The one speaks-simply in favour of paying rent in grain,—and a- 
gainst that mode of payment our arguments were directed ; where- 
as the other explains the rate of payment to be according to the aver- 
age of the county fiars for the twenty preceding years. ‘This, to be 
sure, places the business upon a quite different footing ; though, up- 
on looking over the letter of R. N. S. we cannot discover one word 
therein to make us believe that such was his meaning.—Several 
Reports and Letters of Intelligence were too late of reaching us. 

No. XLIII. will be published on Monday, 13th August; and 
our several Reporters are respectfully requested to transmit full 
accounts of the state of the crop about ten days previous to the 
day of publication. 

ERRATUM.—P: 168, 9th line from top, for ‘ Thus, near 200,000/. 
worth of land a year is progressively worse than annihilated, the pre- 
vention of which would be a great improvement,” read, Thus, when 
near 200,0001 worth of land a year has been progressively worse than 
annihilated, would it not be a great improvement were the further conli- 
nuance of a practice prevented, which already has produced a loss of such 
immense magnitude ? (D, Willison, Printer, Edinburgh. 





